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Price Back to $100 


Cut to the pre-war (1917) figure, the Evinrude Motor—standard, 
2 h.p. model—is now priced at $1oo. 
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At this new-old price, the Evinrude represents the greatest value in 
its history, for a number of improvements have been added, to in- 
crease still more its famous dependability. 


For those who play or work on the water, a hundred dollars cannot 
buy more pleasure and satisfaction. With this husky little motor 
clamped in place, your rowboat or canoe becomes a speedy, reliable 
power-craft. The motor will cost you less than $10 a year, dividing 
its price by its life, and its running expenses averages only a penny 
a mile. 


UVM 

















The Evinrude is the world’s standard 
power plant for light watercraft—in 
general use wherever navigable water 
flows. Only multi-cylinder, built-in 
motors can equal its speed and power. 





See the Evinrude at your sporting 
goods or hardware dealer’s. Or 
send for catalog and new price list 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. / 


507 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Playgrounds 
No. 10 


Umpqua River, Oregon, one of seve 
eral western streams where the Evin- 
rude is extensively used for salmon 
trolling. 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


DISTRIBUTORS: Two Horse Power 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. Automatic Reverse 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass, Built - in - Flywheel 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, Magneto 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore, 
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than a book? 


Just check the books you wish sent to your various sportsmen friends—send 
in their names and addresses now, and we will enclose in each book a pretty 


| ust the Gift 


ou are looking for 


All the trouble of last-minute shopping 
eliminated, and what is more acceptable 
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Christmas card bearing your name as donor, having it reach them on Christmas Day. 


ing at the proper time. 


ANGLING 
f,merican Food and Game Fishes ..$6.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid ; 3.50 
Angler's Workshop (Perry Frazer) 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make 
Them = 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
Fishes of America (James A. Hen- 
shall) , 3.00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 2.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. 
Smith) ao 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman 
(Blake) 2.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 
: (Shipley) a si 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La 
Branche) - , 2.00 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall) 1.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.50 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) ...... ee . 1.50 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Car- 
roll) : eaibuasaan 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet).................. 2.00 
Game Fishes of the World ae 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
Holden) 2 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
Carroll) _...... ators acoee OOO 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)...... 1.40 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John) . 1.50 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Johnson) aie ; ‘ 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Hol 
der) cs ec dc 1.50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden) 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (South- 
ard) CN ees NE Me MIS ELIE LS 10.00 
Trout. Lore (Smith)................ 2.75 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).... SO 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
(Chas. S. Moody, M. D.)... . 1.50 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) 1.50 
Camp Kraft (Miller) 7) 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van 
Dyke) : 2.00 
Camping Out (Miller) ase 2:00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) . 1.00 
Camper’s Own Book 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) . .60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).... 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 1.00 
Ducking Tales (Hazelton) 200 
Fox Trapping (Harding) . 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding), post- 
paid sacseas S000 
Fur Farming (Harding) 1.00 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman) 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs) 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 
Profit (Harding) 0 
Kink Book, The coeceseces 1.25 
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Land Cruising and Prospecting 

Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) 

Mink Farming (A. S. White) 

Mink Trapping (Harding) 

Motor Camping Book, The (Jesson) 

Outdoorman’s Handbook, The ( Miller) 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 

Science of Trapping (Kreps) 

Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 

Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren 
Miller) . 

Steel Traps (Harding) 

Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 

Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


American Animals (Stone & Cram) 


African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 
vols. 

American Game Bird Shooting (Grin- 
nell) 


American Rifle, The (Whelen) 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard) 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans) 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, 
The (Miller) 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
(Mann) 
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Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 


(Hornaday) id : 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava 

(Hornaday) : 5.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzza- 

cott) ; : 1.10 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills) 2.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (Me- 

Guire) , . 3.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Prac- 

tice (McNabb) ; 80 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans) 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 

Hunter (Roosevelt) 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) . 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Him- 

melwright), new and revised edition 1.50 
Records of Big Game _ (Rowland 

Ward), 7th edition (duty from Eng- 

land extra) 8.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen 

& Robinson) 7.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) 1.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) 2.50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) 1.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) 00 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting 

(Caswell) t.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Do it now and get it off your mind. We will fill the order and have it ready for mail- 


Suggestions to Military Riflemen 
(Whelen) 1.50 
U. S.  Single-Shot Martial Pistol 
(Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of — the Upper Yukon 
(Sheldon) 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 1.00 
KENNEL 
All About Airedales (Palmer) 1.10 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller) 10 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein), paper 
$1.00, cloth On 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams) a0 
Cocker Spaniel, The av) 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 50) 
Dog Books, The (Watson) 0 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) 1.50 
Haberlein’s Force Collar ae) 
Modern Breaking (Bruette) 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)... 1.50 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wick- 
ham) 1.00 
Story of Jack (Lytle) . 1.50 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) 00 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 5.00 
Animal Guide (Reed) : 75 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 2.50 
tirds of Field, Forest and Park (Gil- 
more) ae 2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
East of the Rockies, illus. in colors 
(Reed) 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of 
the Rockies, illus. in colors (Reed) 1.39 
tird Life (Chapman) 2.25) 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) (over 100 
birds pictured in natural colors) 0 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills) 2.25 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T 
Hornaday) 1.50 
Pheasant Farming «( Simpson) no 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington) 1.25 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V.W. Page) 2.59 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland 
Opportunity (Burr) 6.00 
3Joxing (D. C. Hutchison) 1.50 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
(Miller) 2.50 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and 
Use (Pinkerton) 1.50 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel 
Rockies (Baggs) ) 
Motor Boats: Construction and Op- 
eration (Russell) 1.59 
Motor Boat, The Its Selection, Care 
and Tse 1 ) 
Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Pag 
ind Leitch) Loo 
Opening the West with Lewis and 
Clark (Sabin) 1.75 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dim 
ock) 170 
Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Well 1.50 
Soldier’s Foot and the Militar > n 
(Munson) 1.25 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos M 2.22) 
Thru Brazillian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 5.00 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills 2.25 
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Give your Pal 


a year’s subscription 
to Outdoor Life for 
Christmas! 


What would please him 
more than twelve months 
reading of his favorite 
magazine? He would be 
reminded of the kindness 
of his good friend every 
month, and all for the 
small sum of $2.00. OUT- 
DOOR LIFE was reduced 
to $2.00 a year with the 
October number. 


Just send us the name of your 
friend, and $2.00, and we will 
enter his name on our list in 
time to have the magazine reach 
him at Xmastime. Inthesame 
mail we will send him a pretty 
Christmas card bearing your 
name as donor. 


Consider the time and thought 
it will save you, and what could 
be more acceptable, and at the 
same time within the means of 
every man’s pocketbook? 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colorado 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for which 
send one year's subscription and an 
Xmas card bearing my nameas donor 
to: 


i ee 
City and State...... 


Yours truly, 


Name. ............. 
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City and State...... 
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Your Chance to Earn 
a Gun FREE 


We are listing below the number of new subscriptions required to earn which- 
ever gun you desire. 


All subscriptions must be NEW ones—renewals will not count—and cash must 
accompany each order at $2.00 per year, either by money order or bank draft. 
We urge you to send in your orders immediately, that we may start the subscrip- 
tions promptly and avoid dissatisfaction among our subscribers. 


If there is some other gun you wish, we will be glad to make you quotations. 

Or if there is any article advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE which you would rather 

have than a gun, we will be glad to advise you how many subscriptions you would 
have to send us in order to earn it. 

New Subscriptions 
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MW’boko of the Apple Orchard 


An American sportsman and his son engage in a British East African 
hunt, on which the wild game animals of that country 


HE short rains had ceased save for an 

occasional sporadic shower, and the hot, 
dry wind commencing to blow, the monsoon 
at Mombassa would soon make tinder of the 
grass and scorch up all but the deepest 
water holes. It was a time when conditions 
for adventure in the Apple Orchard might 
be considered as at their best. 

Ralph and I were in high fetter as we 
stood in the cool of the veranda of our 
bungalow waiting for Beesie, who was to 
pilot our safari. I was in high fetter be- 
cause I was but just in from an excursion 
to the North, and was eager now 


were pursued with success 


Ralph H. White 


what they were, when Saa Sita’s grim voice 
boomed forth, “Kifaru! Kifaru!” and B’s 
agonized cry, “Rhino! For God’s sake take 
care of the boy.” And then the menace of 
the place broke forth in pandemonium—a 
snort, a wheeze like an oil gusher, the whole 
place alive it would seem with vast plunging 
bodies tearing and crashing—the whole 
fourth dimension and every other meta- 


the blue sky now and the meadow-like strip 
of plain that lay between the range of hills 
and the treacherous stealth of the “apple 
orchard,” with camp but a two-mile stroll 
away with a hot bath in prospect, our chairs 
before the table, with Mohammed decorously 
to serve us biscuits and tea, and finally the 
blazing fire with ourselves pajama-clad 
stretched out in our easy chairs smoking our 
pipes, listening to the tree-toads and watch- 
ing the big burning stars thru the delicate 

filagree of the acacia’s slender branches. 
But there was one amenity of safari camp 
life that I should not have ne- 





for more of the delights of safari 
life and Ralph was in high fetter 
because he was a boy 13 years of 
age, and in an hour or so would 
be thumping along over the Athi 
Plains en route to that little re- 
condite pocket of a region where- 
in B. had told us he was certain 
we should find a perfect menag- 
erie of all kinds of game. 

Such things as buffalo, rhino 
and lions were to Ralph (as but 
recently they had been to me) 
more in the nature of imagina- 
tive abstractions, a sort of faunal 
fourth dimension, than actual, 
animated, peripatetic, organic re- 
alities, but scarcely a week later 
saw us trudging into camp with 
Ralph thoroly disillusioned and 
chastened, and ourselves in silent 
thankfulness to the Providence 





glected to mention—wild honey, 
if you please! Wild honey that 
only the day before a honey bird 
had revealed to us. But in Africa 
excitement as often lurks in a 
swale of grass with the sun and 
breeze and shadows of the clouds 
upon it as within the ominous 
jungle. Where seemingly a mow- 
ing machine was more congruous, 
with the eye ever expectant of a 
farm house presently to be ob- 
served around some turn, some 
uncouth shape or form of fero- 
cious grace will arise as if con- 
jured forth by a witch’s wand; 
or some startling circumstance 
will intervene. So it now proved. 
A broad trail arrested us. It had 
not been there in the morning 
when we passed, but now in mid- 
afternoon it was there surely 





that had brought the boy safely 
out of a mighty tight corner. But 
the danger is past and forgotten 
now, and Ralph has a thrilling 
story to tell such as few boys have. And 
yet it was ludicrous, too—afterwards—for 
Ralph, surmounted by an immense pith 
helmet and with rather meager legs, did look 
comical. 

How we ever got so involved in that jack- 
pot of a jungle it is hard to tell, but there 
we were—a maze of rhino tunnels converg- 
ing and diverging like the spokes of a dozen 
wheels, and there was no getting out of one 
except to get into another, for there was no 
more pressing aside into that jungle than 
there would be thru a fence of taut hog 
wire. It was like hunting in the intricate 
network of a city’s water mains and pretty 
nearly as dim, too, for scarcely a sight of 
the sky could be caught thru that wattle of 
foliage spikes and thorns. And then the 
silence of that place was broken—just the 
whirr of tiny wings as of a flock of juncos 
startled from a winter thicket. I caught a 
momentary glimpse of a rising whirl of little 
birds and stood there innocently, wondering 
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physical subtlety personified into nightmare 
realities pricked by malignant spirits. 
Darting into this opening and backing out 
of that one, we somehow managed to avoid 
the rush, and finally got Ralph up a thorn 
tree, a refuge I lost no time in getting into 
myself; but B. had to cleave to the earth; 
he was not fashioned by nature for arboreal 
gymnastics—and a touch of the comic finally, 
for in descending that thorn tree, dropping 
from the lowest branch, I landed upon a 
sansevira spike. It caught me just under 
the right shoulder blade, and actually held 
me there suspended like a chunk of porter’s 
meat roasing on a spit; only, of course, it 
was a lot better meat than the porters ever 
got. B. was an experienced hunter, or main- 
tained he was, with a number of lions to 
his credit, but when at last we worked our 
way out of that jungle he was dripping 
sweat and shaking like an aspen leaf. And 
I—I had no lions at all to my credit, and 
the boy was my own son! But there was 


enough, as if a big log had been 
skidded along. Schuting revealed 
the imprints of what seemed a 
lion’s pads. In the interval of 
our passage in the morning and our return 
now the beast had made a kill on the hill, 
a quarter of a mile away, and had dragged 
the carcass to some retreat. Upon closer ex- 
amination B. refuted the idea of a lion, and 
pronounced the spoor a leopard’s; and with 
the memory of the leopard that had so mys- 
teriously escaped me in the Kedong I was 
more eager to obtain a leopard than a lion, 
for there is no great beauty to a lion pelt 
unless it be a good maned one; whereas a 
leopard’s hide is beautiful. 

So we followed the trail across the strip 
of plain. It led towards a clump of trees 
that grew in the distance as if designed to 
furnish shade for the cows you expected to 
see grazing in the field. But it was no such 
innocent place. The trees but fringed and 
concealed a deep grotto-like cavity as if a 
part of the earth’s surface had abruptly 
dropped thirty feet. The trees screening the 
rim interlaced overhead, shutting out nearly 
every ray of light. Somewhere within that 
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darksome, dubious place; somewhere under 
our very noses a leopard was crouching over 
his prey—and a very able-bodied leopard, 
too, he must be to drag a buck two or three 
times his own weight all that distance from 
the hillside. I had not the remotest desire 
to descend into that gloom, and B. looked 
relieved when he observed that I distinctly 
was not one of those bold, dashing, Quixotic 
spirits, but a man who liked to be a little 
wary and circumspect. So we prepared to 
beat the place and shoo the pussy out. 
First we got Ralph perched well up in a 
tree; then B. and I stationed ourselves at 
the farther end of the pit, where we ex- 
pected the beast would burst out. Saa Sita 
was to take my Springfield, and with two 
porters beat one side, while the other two 
porters beat the other. But this was all too 
tame for Saa Sita. Leaving his companions 
to skirt their side of the rim, shouting and 
hurling clods down into the cavernous depth, 
he deliberately descended, and presently we 
heard him call out that he had come upon 
the kill—a full-grown water-buck—the leop- 
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could have gotten us before we could have 
brought our rifles to our shoulders. Our 
mistake was in not standing farther off, 
which would have given us a chance to 
shoot. Thus the second leopard I had seen 
and felt so sure of got away, but a rich and 
adequate compensation awaited me had I 
but known it—awaited me behind a bush— 
and with a vengeance. But let me thrust 
in here by way of brief divergence some 
commentaries upon the matter of making the 
first shot count. 

In Africa getting the first shot in the 
right place is the all-important thing, and 
to be able to do this depends not upon 
bravery or expert manksmanship, but upon 
happening to have a temperament or poise 
that remains unexcited, unhurried, that can 
function with celerity and efficiency in the 
face of a sudden emergency; a rifle that you 
have painstakingly sighted in and have prac- 
ticed with indoors and out so incessantly 
that it almost leaps to your shoulder of its 
own accord. A lot of men, physically timid, 
are well-fitted to pursue dangerous game, 
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ard abandoning it upon Saa Sita’s approach. 
But the latter’s keen eyes caught a glimpse 
of the animal, and off went the Springfield. 
Then with the most blood-curdling snarl I 
ever heard, out shot the leopard. He 
could have had both of us with one bound, 
he was so close, but we were off a little to 
one side, and I guess he didn’t see us. 
Bang! went our rifles, and whiz! went the 
leopard—and if anything the leopard went 
faster than the bullets. I shouldn’t have 
believed that a thing of flesh and blood could 
have moved so fast. I could understand 
then how impossible it was to avoid the 
charge of a leopard. Ralph had a perfect 
survey of the entire field, and when we re- 
joined him he critically observed that by his 
way of thinking instead of pursuing the 
safest way of bagging that leopard we had 
chosen the most dangerous—and the boy was 
quite correct. As a matter of fact there 
would have been comparatively little risk 
creeping down into that den; the leopard 
would have heard us coming, and in all prob- 
ability have slunk away from his prey as 
he had done at Saa Sita’s approach. Had 
we fired and wounded him we could have 
_xpected a charge, but there would have 
been an excellent chance to have got the 
first shot in right, whereas by deliberately 
posting ourselves at the very place the 
leopard would have leaped out had not Saa 
Sita’s swerved him to one side, we 
simply couried disaster, because B. placed 
us so close to the trees that the leopard 
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while others I have known who were reck- 
less bravery personified, and were ordinarily 
first-rate shots, became so excited and emo- 
tional in the presence of game like buffalo 
or lion or elephants that they simply could 
not shoot straight. And this is where the 
danger lies in merely infuriating the beast 
by a first wild shot instead of placing it in 
a vital spot where, if it does not immedi- 
ately kill, will yet create so much shock that 
the animal is slowed down at least. 

But all this while we are awaiting B. at 
our bungalow, for I have but been giving 
you a little taste of what is to come while 
we are waiting to get the safari off. Out 
back the impedimenta of the safari is piled; 
the porters have been squatting there in the 
shade of loquats and paw-paws since sun-up. 
Arrangements were all completed yesterday. 
We have only to line up the men, inspect 
their baruas and start them off with their 
loads to the railway station. And now 
Beesie wheels up in a ’ricksha with a 
flourish. 

To Ralph all seems pretty much a dream. 
But yesterday he was setting traps for minks 
and muskrats, or poking into dens way up 
on the mountainside for hedgehogs; and 
then, lo! a ship at the bush docks with a 
swart crew of Lascars peering down from 
the forecastle; saloon stewards with Arabian 
Nights hats that suggested poached eggs, 
and wearing their shirts outside; chotahazri 
at 6 a.m. (a damnable custom that spoils 
your breakfast and robs you of an hour or 





two sleep) and strange concoctions of curry 
at other gustatory periods; initiated int) 
“crossing the line,” lathered with soot and 
engine grease, shaved with a razor three feet 
long, tousled, bedaubed and slushed, tumbled 
head-over-heels backward out of a chair into 
four feet of fresh sea water, all in the pres- 
ence of Neptune and his Queen of the Sea; 
then flying fish that sure enough did fly; a 
few whales; the infinite, serene blue depths 
of tropic seas; the tail of a South Atlantic 
hurricane that whipped the seas aboard; five 
weeks and—Africa. 

But we were only at Durban in Natal, and 
it was still a far cry from there to Mombasa. 
As we entered the harbor a ship was going 
out, bound up the East Coast, and we could 
see ourselves trailing her out in a few days 
in another ship; but we had reckoned with- 
out after the war demoralization. We kicked 
our heels in Durban a good month before 
we could beg, borrow or steal a passage, .and 
when at last we did procure accommodations 
we little knew what awaited us. 

Oh, what a ship!—the “Berwick Castle”- 
over-run with vermin, weavils in the oatmeal, 
mouldy bread and meat; the refrigerating 
apparatus leaked; you know what ammonia 
fumes do to wood, what a pleasing finish it 
lends it; only you don’t have to eat wood, 
but we had to eat “fumed” beef and mutton 
or go without. We went without; and yet 
it was droll. I can look back now and 
laugh as I remember how I would leave the 
saloon with my meal untasted, and squatting 
on the edge of the berth in my cabin fill up 
on Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits, and then 
drink of the brackish water to make them 
swell and feel good. And then the bedbugs. 
There were six occupants of our cabin, and 
one of them, a stout, burly old gorilla of a 
man, used to lie in his berth with a hammer 
beside him. Many a time I have awakened 
in the night and turned on the light to see 
him standing there muttering the most gro- 
tesque profanity, and smashing right and 
left at those big, black, shiny bedbugs with 
his hammer as they scurried away. We were 
all driven out in a few nights, and we slept 
here and there like vagrants upon the bare 
decks wherever we could find a space, which 
there wasn’t very much of, the deck being 
cumbered like a crowded warehouse; but | 
managed to find a snug retreat between one 
of the life boats and the rail, where I could 
lie at my ease and look out on the moon- 
light upon the quiet sea as we crawled along 
up the East Coast. 

The crew was sullen and rebellious, and 
worked or didn’t work, as best suited them. 
Meanwhile not an inch of awning was spread 
to shelter us from that evil East Coast sun. 
Lorenco Marques, Beira, Mozambique, and 
then of a fine morning smoke out of the 
starboard coal-hatch—between decks piled 
with copra, hemp and hides; a greasy sea, 
a sun like copper, decks slippery with filth, 
the evil old carrion tub sailing to her doom, 
panoplied with greenish smoke, and a 
stench as of a holocaust. The fire burned 
deeper and deeper, the side-plating getting 
so hot that you could hear the sizzle of the 
water as the ship rolled. Up aloft upon the 
bridge, in gold lace and jaunty cap, strode 
the captain, amusing himself with practicing 
zig-zagging, as Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. The purser was often drunk; the 
chief engineer with death under his very 
feet, maudlin in his cabin; and so we 
merrily sailed along, with never an effort 
made to check that gnawing fire, until at 
last it ate its way thru the coal and seized 
the cargo, and then a sense of peril began 
to sober that demoralized ship’s company. 
A burst of speed was made to gain Kilindini 
and ground the ship, and we made it, but 
six hours after once more feeling the wel- 
come earth beneath our feet the “Berwick 
Castle” blew up. Nearly six months later, 
upon our way out of the harbor, homeward 
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sound, she lay there upon the mud, a 
harred and riddled hulk. 

A month later, and still figuratively rub- 
bing his eyes in wonderment, boy Ralph in 
the cool shade of that verandah in Nairobi, 
watches our file of black men, with Saa Sita 
in the lead, who looks up and respectfully 
salutes him with a “Jambo, bwana kidogo,” 
lead off with their loads on their heads for 
the railway. Memsahib’s toto fetches three 
more “rickshas; our rifles and boxes are 
bundled in, and off we go. Two hours later 
the sturdy little locomotive tugs us out of 
the train shed in Nairobi, and in fifteen 
minutes there you are in the game country, 
but only Ralph and I and our personal ser- 
vant are aboard, for tho we had bespoken 
transportation for the whole safari days 
ahead, yet when the train drew in we found 
no third-class carriages had been assigned 
for the porters. Hence Beesie and the men 
had to follow later, while Ralph and I went 
ahead with the outfit. 

Leaving Nairobi on the Uganda Railway, 
you are in the game country with the sud- 
denness with which Coleridge describes the 
coming of the night. Looking back out the 
window there is the modern town in full 
view; looking ahead is the wilderness, and 
already a flock of Thompson’s gazelles is 
trotting off across the plains. We lolled by 
the open windows, I puffing my pipe, and 
watched with unabated interest the profusion 
of animals. It seemed a dream the first 
time; it seemed a dream then; and sometime 
again when, with the night climb thru the 
Nyika behind us, we debouch once more 
upon that spacious panorama of Kapiti and 
Athi aloft in the world in the chill brilliance 
of an upland tropic morning, with the troops 
of game at gaze, or scampering off from the 
right of way, it will still seem a dream. The 
U. Ry. is an eminently fitting railroad to 
penetrate an African wilderness. No other 
kind of a railroad would do at all. A thun- 
dering, speeding, clanging train would spoil 
it all. The great thews and sinews of a 
mighty locomotive, its panting, throbbing 
energy; luxurious coaches, a dining car 
well, the trip simply would be ruined. You 
might as well think of going thru Paradise 
on an airplane. But the British, with their 
characteristic sense of appropriateness, have 
ordained an “Alice in Wonderland” railroad 
for an “Alice in Wonderland” country. And 
it is such a comfortable, docile little rail- 
road. You could lead it anywhere, and so 
perfectly unconventional and unspoiled by a 
single obtrusive luxury, or even convenience. 
It has puffing, inquisitive little trains that 
seem curiously prying into regions where 
trains have no business to be at all. 

Mid-afternoon and we came puffing and 
bustling into Kiu, where we alighted for 
afternoon tea and eggs. Such eggs! No- 
where else but Kiu on the U. Ry. are there 
such eggs. As there is angel cake, so there 
are angel's eggs, and these are these, or 
them, if you’d rather say it that way. You 
eat one of these eggs and at once the white- 
jacketed, solicitous Indian steward has a 
white-robed boy at your elbow with the 
proffer of another one. I haven’t a doubt 
you could have six if yon wanted them, and 
had the nerve, and you would find each 
boiled precisely three and one-half minutes. 
If the train were an hour late, still you would 
find those eggs boiled just exactly three and 
one-half minutes when you alighted. It is 
uncanny, occult; but then the East Indians 
are an occult and mystical people. However, 
as an American you simply couldn’t muster 
the nerve to eat more than one of those eggs. 
Why, with the first egg your imperturabil- 
ity is entirely gone. You see, it is this way: 
A Britisher uses the small end of his egg 
cup, and a Yankee uses the big end; but 
the big end of a British model egg cup is 
intended merely as a base, like the legs of 
a table. Undesignedly it may happen to be 
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big enough to chop an egg up in, but as 
often it is not, and at Kiu they were not. 
With swelling envy presently turning to 
burning chagrin, Ralph and I clandestinely 
watched our neighbors deftly clip off the 
mere end of their eggs, and with unexampled 
finesse scoup out the contents. Ralph and 
I had to do the same. We made a sloppy 
job of the unaccustomed practice, and then 
the eyes were upon us. We must be Ameri- 
cans—my word! We both wanted three of 
those eggs, but we just didn’t dare. The 
first egg left us pallid, weak and dejected— 
pitiable objects of charity. Then and there 
my pride of race deserted me. After all, 
there was something we Americans just 
could not do. 

At 6 o’clock, with great pomp and gusto, 
we rumbled into Simba, but it was such a 
toy-like rumble, more as if we were riding 
on that miniature train that used to make 
the grand, scenic tour of the Elitch’s Garden 
region in Denver—a cocky railroad—the 
Uganda. But as Daniel Webster so affec- 
tionately said of Dartmouth College, “Tho it 
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the platform. They were surrounded by a 
perfect halo of flies; flies clustered at the 
corners of their mouths and at the corners 
of their eyes, and apparently without causing 
them the least inconvenience. The flies 
seemed to have no predilection for Cauca- 
sians; they swarm according to odors, and 
no white man could ever hope to smell like 
a Masai lady on a perspiring tropic after- 
noon. 

A little further along, resting upon im- 
mense spears, two Masai warriors stood rig- 
idly. They had left their near-by herds for 
a jaunt in to watch the garry moto, or fire 
wagon, arrive. They observed Ralph and I 
with composed aloofness, and an impressive 
sense of immeasurable superiority. They 
were tall, slender chaps, with Roman noses, 
with delicate, slender hands and feet, with 
nothing at all about them to suggest the 
Negro except the color of their skin and 
their kinky hair. Mohammed, a proud and 
aristocratic Sudanese, unhesitatingly de- 
manded the assistance of these shenzi herds- 
men in conveying our effects to the rest room, 
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is small, there are those who love it.” And 
Ralph and I, we love the U. Ry., we love its 
miniature trains, its little parlor right-of-way, 
the little toy engine, and just everything 
about it. 

We had twenty-seven. pieces of parapher- 
nalia to get out of the goods van, or freight 
car, as we should call it, only we wouldn't 
call it anything of the kind; we might mis- 
take it for a cake-box, but never for a freight 
car. We checked everything, saw our pos- 
sessions in their entirety deposited upon the 
platform, and leaving Mohammed to effect 
their removal to the rest room, watched the 
train chug away into the tropic sunset, and 
then turned to look about us. There was 
nothing there that had not been there a 
thousand years ago except the little toy rails 
that melted away into the glimmer of the 
Equator; the galvanized iron station with its 
rest room; a water tank propped high up on 
a trestle, and two or three Indian dukkas 
across the way. There was no evening cool- 
ness here, for we were no longer in the 
bracing highlands, but were within the zone 
of the anophile, and from now on would 
sleep under mosquito bars. Simba is a 
sickly place and in the fever country, hence 
there are no white settlers in that region; 
and in fact nobody but the natives, except 
the two or three Indian merchants and the 
babu who attended to the station. “Good 
fly dope would seem to be a desideratum of 
commerce in that locality,” I observed to 
Ralph as we passed three Masai women on 


and, figuratively speaking, he was annihilated 
for his pains; but presently several Wakam- 
ba youths strolled across the flat from the 
dilapitated Indian dukkas, and were glad to 
split a rupee among themselves for perform- 
ing the menial and degrading office. 

And now came utter stillness, and the 
most delightful sense of solitude. The last 
gurgle and choo-choo of the infant train had 
died away; the Masai were gone, and so 
were the Wakambas. Only Mohammed of 
our human species remained, and he sat like 
an ebony image in the doorway of the rest 
room. Ralph and I sat down on the steps, 
occasionally giving Mohammed some direc- 
tion for the disposal of our outfit and the 
arrangement of the cots and mosquito bars. 
I think we were both wondering how it was 
that we were there. Presently the babu 
‘emerged from the grimy gloom of his office. 
He looked wan and spiritless, but he was 
soon to be relieved, as he told us, by another 
babu, who was to be given an opportunity 
to get the fever, while he was remanded to 
a station in a higher altitude to recuperate, 
and to wash also, I hope, for he was a very 
bedraggled looking babu, and a fit trysting 
place for the flies, if our noses were to be 
credited. But he had Christian virtues 
withal; he made us some tea, and very good 
tea, and proffered us a plate of peppers, and 
most excellent peppers they were, long, slim, 
and deadly red, and they had the singular 
property of not registering their effect until 
after an appreciable interval, so that I had 
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eaten one and had begun to avidly nibble 
another ! [I remember having learned as 
a boy that the alimentary canal and its an- 
fractuosities and convulsions is twenty-seven 
feet and a fraction in length. It is a lie—a 
wicked and indefensible perversion of the 
truth; it is not twenty-seven feet long; it is 
twenty-seven miles, or kilometers, or leagues, 
in length, and in about three minutes after 
you have eaten, in your child-like innocence 
and credulity, one of those babu’s peppers, 
all its sinuous, devilish length is transformed 
into a writhing, seething torment of hell-fire. 
I uttered one maniacal yell as I leaped to 
my feet in my agony, but I didn’t swear; I 
couldn’t. I snatched a cup of tea Ralph 
was in the act of .placing to his lips, and 
swallowed it, but that ordinarily pleasing 
and assuaging fluid seemed to have turned 
to sizzling, molten metal. In my extremity 
I roared and writhed, while Ralph laughed 
outright, and Mohammed thrusting his black 
Ethiopian countenance in the doorway be- 
held me first in wonderment, and then with 
a holy and superstitious awe. The water 
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“What’s 
anxiously. 

“TI heard something.” 

“B’s. train, most likely,” I rejoined. 

“No, it sounded bigger than that. Listen! 
There it is again.” 

I listened, and sure enough, out of the 
darkness and brooding heat came a sound 
that certainly was not B’s. train. I had 
heard it before in the Kedong Valley. It 
was the straining eruption of a lion’s grunt. 
One! Two! Three times, lessening away in 
throaty dinimuendo. He was not far, either. 
It was the first lion Ralph had heard, and 
when you hear a lion the first time it re- 
quires no especial effort of the imagination 
to feel his whiskers brushing your face. 

“Hadn’t you better close the door, papa? 
He must be right out there by the tank.” 

“They'll be just as near, son, tomorrow 
night when you are in a tent with the walls 
rolled up,” I observed. 

“That’s so. I hadn’t thought of that. I 
guess he’s gone, anyhow. No! There it is 
again. 


the matter, son?” I inquired 
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tank! With a whoop I was bounding up 
the track, and there, where the water was 
dripping down, I opened my poor, drooling, 
scorched mouth and let that precious liquid 
fall into my throat in cataracts. And now 
just to show the unspeakable meanness and 
depravity inherent in the human nature: 
When my alimentary canal, or A. C. as the 
British would abbreviate it, had recovered to 
the extent of resembling a burnt-out length 
of fuse, I took those remaining peppers—I 
even asked the babu for three or four more 
to go with them—I took those peppers, and 
arranging them alluringly on the plate, 
placed them conspicuously on the table, 
where B. upen his arrival could not miss 
seeing them. B. arrived with the safari at 
10 that night; he ate one as soon as he 
came, and actually smacked his lips, but 
only for two and three-quarter minutes. He 
then went stark, tearing mad. 


But to take up our evening again: It was 


hot; the dark had come; there was nothing’ 


to do, and as Mohammed was already asleep 
on the bench in front of the babu’s window, 
Ralph and I got into our pajamas and 
crawled under our mosquito bars to doze 
away until B’s. train came, provided such a 
miniature train could possibly make noise 
enough to awaken us; but first I loaded the 
Springfield and placed it handy on the floor, 
for it was no uncommon thing at that point 
on the line for lions to venture right upon 
the station platform. 

“Papa!” a tragic, melodramatic whisper 
in the darkness and utter silence. It brought 
me up, wide-awake out of my doze. 


But this time it was not the lion, but the 
distant rumble of B’s. approaching train. 

“It’s the train coming. Hear it? Slip on 
your shoes and we'll go out to meet B. and 
the safari; and mind, not a word about the 


peppers.” 
It is curious to stand there in that medie- 
val wilderness and wait for a—train! 


Presently up the track we caught the shower 
of sparks from the locomotive, and I have 
never seen a finer effect from fireworks. The 
locomotives on the U. Ry. are wood-burning, 
and evidently there is some quality in the 
fuel that causes it to emit sparks like the 
spray of a rocket, but it was like a thousand 
rockets, all going off together; or like some 
stalking Behemoth traversing that pre-historic 
veldt, his breath a torrent of fiery cinders 
sweeping far away behind him. Still more 
curious was it to watch our safari tumble 
out of their carriage. Some were actually 
asleep in the parcel-racks over their head. 
As they had met the heat of the lower zone 
they had successively shed their clothing 
until now they were nearly naked, and with 
their clothes they seemed to have shuffled 
off the veneer of civilization, and reverted to 
the primitive and aboriginal. Their eyes 
glared in the flickering light of the station 
platform, and their smooth skins shone like 
satin. Saa Sita, ordinarily the debonair 
loiterer of the bazaars, very dignified in his 
long robe of silk, stood forth now a fierce 
savage. But it was late, and we must stir 


early, so we had our fill of glee over the 
peppers, and curled up to sleep. 

It was like being back in boyhood the 
next morning when I watched Ralph’s won- 





derment and interest in all about him. H: 
and I and B. led the way up the track a 
far as the first landi when we struck off 
thru the thorn scrub in the direction of the 
hills. Another little plain lay in our path, 
like a forty-acre mowing waiting to be cut, 
and here our first quarry fell—a lone wilde. 
beeste. Perceiving us, he was off at once, 
and the only chance was a long-range, run 
ning shot; but nothing seems beyond the 
powers of the Springfield and the Whelen 
game-load. The grass was tall, and there 
wasn’t much of the wildebeeste to be seen as 
he galloped across our front. I missed him 
once, and perhaps twice—I don’t remember 
—but the next shot dropped him in his 
tracks, fortunately, for it always inspirits 
the sefari to see meat in sight, and a suc- 
cessful hit on the first game, especially if 
the shot be a difficult one, goes far to estab- 
lish you—that is, the bwana—in their respect 
and esteem. We counted 413 pacing strides 
to where the wildebeeste lay. The head was 
good. Ralph had his picture taken atop the 
beast. Leaving a skinner and some porters 
to fetch along the head and meat, we 
trudged on (feeling the sun now in that low 
altitude) as far as the river, and waited. It 
was an agreeable river with high banks and 
a fine, level, sandy bed, thru which at this 
time, first cleaving to one bank, and then to 
the other, crept a mere trickle of exceedingly 
brackish water. Big, heavily-foliaged trees 
quite different from the sparsely-leaved ones 
that formed the highland growths, cast a 
shade half across the river bed. You could 
walk for miles along the firm sand, and al- 
ways ‘in the shade. A jungle cropped up 
here and there girting the trees and extend- 
ing back on each side twenty yards or so, 
except occasionally at intervals, as we after- 
wards found to our dismay, where the land 
lay low there would be a belt of jungle half 
a mile wide, and these places seemed alive 
with rhino—at least one of them did. 

The safari having caught up and put down 
their load for a bit, we crossed the stream 
and found beyond a flat expanse of sandy 
loam with isolated clumps of copse and 
dwarf trees, quite similar to the mingled 
scrub-oak and palmetto barrens of parts of 
Florida. Dik-dik began to pop up and dart 
away, and we saw some waterbuck, the lat- 
ter becoming plentiful as we neared the hills, 
the slopes of which were covered with grass, 
but under the grass were rocks and rolling 
stones of all sizes forming a treacherous 
footing. It was here that I appreciated the 
shoes I wore. Against the advice of an 
African professional hunter I had taken a 
number of pairs of cheap brown canvas- 
topped, rubber-soled shoes. I found in them 
a perfect footwear for African shooting. In 
even a grassy plains country a leather shoe, 
unless hobnailed, is a wearisome thing. A 
leather sole will not grip on the grass, and 
hobnails imply a heavy sole, and a heavy 
sole necessitated comparatively heavy uppers, 
making a heavy shoe, and I long ago got 
over the heavy shoe fallacy. For me an ordi- 
nary shoe that is used in the city is alto- 
gether too heavy for long and hard tramp- 
ing. These rubber and canvas shoes I have 
mentioned are shaped on the Munson last; 
are light and flexible; the tough canvas | 
found resisted thorns quite as well as leather, 
and in the wet grass of early morning they 
don’t hold the water, and dry out in no time 
when the sun comes up. With these shoes 
I could run like an Indian in moccasins, and 
leap from rock to rock, and bound intrepidly 
down a rocky hillside with all the confidence 
and certainty of a goat. I had all varieties 
of leather shoes and boots, but I never wore 
them. A pair of these canvas shoes would 
give me a month of hardest usage; then | 
put on a new pair, and kept the old ones for 
slippers about camp. I came to be envied 
the possession of those shoes. At the time 
I bought them they cost me about $2.50 a 











pair. On the hot roadways of Nairobi they 
might perhaps afflict some person’s feet, tho 
I wore them even there without any discom- 
fort; but then my feet are tough and inured 
to pretty nearly everything. 

In another instance I also transgressed 
Hoyle. Years ago, when a ranchman in 
Colorado, we used to wear in our irrigating 
boots heavy, thick cotton, blue or brown 
knit socks. I have clung to them ever since. 
They are soft, outwear four pairs of woolen 
socks, and cost almost nothing. I found 
them perfectly adapted for African shooting. 

There is no particular enjoyment in climb- 
ing such a steep and insecure hillside as that 
that lay before us in the heat of a tropic 
day, so we will hurry over the brow to the 
camp-site. The hill is mesa-like, and the 
top is a gently-sloping, grassy field and about 
in the center is one lone tree of quite im- 
posing size. Ralph spots it immediately. 
He is a great tree-climber, and his experi- 
enced eye has instantly detected the aerial 
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OTHER and the smaller children waved 

a final, happy good-bye to Daddy and 
Jack as the noisy little car spluttered and 
coughed before it got under way for the out- 
ing trip to the heart of the Rockies. It was 
as tho the car entered a protest at the exer- 
tion that would be required of it to carry 
the camping outfit to some almost inacces- 
sible place over a pitching, winding road. 
Oh, yes, there was scenery, to be sure, but 
the worn old car knew the roads and cared 
nothing for the beauties of the way. 

This trip meant so much to the austere 
man who was nursing along the little mis- 
sion of the strange, strict sect that had 
chosen him for frontier work the year before 
and had sent him and his little brood to 
establish a branch of their faith so near the 
“shining mountains.” Jack had never known 
anything except the prairies of the Middle 
West, and to him the mere glimpses he had 
so far enjoyed of the mountains had spelled 
enchantment and given royal promise of 
good times to come. 

The Rev. John Wesley Stannard had felt 
his boy slipping from him in the stress and 
strain of his exacting duties, and the camp 
that grew under their hands that night was 
to give him the chance to know and win 
again the son who had been so close in 
earlier years. The tent nestled on a moun- 
tain shelf by the Dearborn River, where the 
pines climbed the ridge at the back and the 
river itself sang to them some fifty feet be- 
low. Jack, coming up with water for coffee, 
laughed at the tiny tent that stood out so 
clearly in the glow of their first camp fire 
and called merrily to his father: “Dad, our 
home for the next two weeks looks like a 
rag caught on a thorn bush!” 

Next day Jack made a fish pool down un- 
der the bank, where a great boulder and the 
gnarled roots of a mighty pine insured 
naturalness, and led a trickle of icy water 
into it from the upper side and out from the 
lower. He.also perfected the natural wind- 
ing stairs of big roots and flat stones that 
led from the camp above to the crescent of 
gravel beach that bent itself out so eagerly 
to the swift current of the Dearborn. It 
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possibilities of this tree. We sit down in its 
shade with Mohammed and Saa Sita at a 
decorous distance, to wait for the safari to 
come up. Ordinarily the first thing I should 
do would be to bare my feet and thrust them 
into the coolness of the grass, but we are 
already finding out that we are in a tick 
country, and so it is in Africa—things that 
you can do in one direction you cannot do 
at all in some other. On the Southern Guasa 
Nyero you will sleep under heavy blankets; 
where we were now pajamas were almost too 
much. 

Ralph is already up in the tree like a 
juvenile Balboa, and presently he describes 
the safari topping the crest of our hill. The 
next few minutes are of absorbing interest 
to him, as they would be to anyone. Some 
of the men, soft from several weeks’ loitering 
about the bazaars, put their loads down 
wearily; but an African’s weariness always 
seems inherent in his load; no sooner is it 
off his head than, presto! he is quite re- 


(To be concluded in the next number) 
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just seemed as tho Mother Nature had meant 
it all for a boy’s playground. 

Each evening father held a short service 
that seemed especially appropriate out here, 
with the mountains so near on all sides and 
the great pines whispering of Deity. For 
his own part, the lad had tried to live up to 
the letter of his scout code thruout the trip. 

The third morning Jack went out early 
for wood, only to rush back breathless with 
excitement to tell of the grouse he had al- 
most caught and the nest he had almost 
found. 

As he had gone along the base of the ridge 
he saw something shadowy darting from 
cover before him. Cautiously he followed its 
trail until in an open space he got a clear 
view of a mountain grouse, evidently a 
mother hen, trying desperately to lead him 
away from her nest. Now, his scout-master 
had told Jack and his mates of the game 
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vived, in the best of spirits, and sets cheer- 
fully about his work. All our porters were 
good; several who were former askaris in 
the K. A. R. were excellent, and camp- 
making went like clockwork. It was incredi- 
ble how quickly our reclining chairs were 
unpacked and brought to us, and hardly 
were we comfortably sprawled out than the 
table was spread for tea as by magic. It 
was all very much like the story of “Little 
One-eye, Little Two-eyes, and Little Three- 
eyes. 

Meanwhile, good patient Ceremani, the 
cook’s assistant, who had been with me on 
a former occasion safari, was kindling a fire, 
tho it was a mystery where he obtained the 
fuel, and the cook himself was delving in a 
chop-box for the “makin’s.” The tent was 
already bellying out, and Mohammed and 
B’s. toto are setting up the cots in the open 
and making our beds preparatory to moving 
them bodily ‘into the tent so soon as it is 
pegged down. 


Epic Story 


laws and the ethics of the nesting season for 
game birds. Jack only wanted a good look 
at the bird and her hidden nest if he could 
find it. 

Jack had hunted for a long time, but all 
he found was a few soft, whitish feathers, 
with darker bluish markings, and whether 
the nest was actually near or the old bird 
had come down in the early morning for 
water was a question. When he knew there 
was no longer any use in hunting for the 
nest or much hope of again seeing the bird, 
Jack made certain observations and rushed 
off to tell his father of his wonderful ex- 
perience. 

“Sure, I can find the place again,” he de- 
clared. “It’s just beyond the tree that has 
that knot on it that looks like a big boil, but 
it’s this side of the pile of bleached bones 
near the trail.” 

The man seemed to lose interest instantly 
and the boy was again disappointed and 
thrown back upon himself. 

Jack put in most of the day fixing his fish 
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pole and planning what they would do if 
Mother and the children could be brought 
out later. He’d show ’em a boy scout could 
cook. My, but his pancakes did taste good, 
even Dad said so; and he could make the 
dandiest coffee now on a camp fire. In the 
late afternoon the lad made a trip to the 
bridge over Falls Creek, a scant mile back 
on the trail. He loved the dashing water 
of the lowest fall, and thought vaguely that 
beside it would be a good place for a camp 

most as good as the one they had chosen. 

Next morning John Stannard rose early 
and let his son sleep the heavy sleep of 
growing boyhood while he prepared the sim- 
ple breakfast. When all was ready he 
touched the boy lightly, and Jack sprang up 
with an excited: 

“What is it, Daddy?” as he 
have done at home. 

“We're going down to find your grouse, 
son, if there is one.” 

“Oh, Daddy, won't that be fine!” and the 
lad ran down to wash in the clear, cold, 
dashing water and to give his hair less than 
the usual “lick and promise.” 


would not 


Outdoor Life—December, 1921 


for him to shoot a nesting bird, and out of 
season at that? It couldn’t be. While he 
stood wondering, his father motioned ex- 
citedly for him to make sure of the bird, 
and finally shouted to Jack to fire at once, 
but to be careful of his aim. 

Jack turned a worried face toward his 
father and said slowly, “I can’t do that, 
Daddy; Mr. Trevor would say I wasn’t a 
good sport if I did a thing like that.” 

Was it unconscious resentment of the 
scout-master whom the father felt at times 
was having too big a place in his boy’s life 
or was it just unreasonable anger at the 
boy’s refusal to obey his command and the 
implied criticism of his own attitude? 

“Jack, either shoot that bird or give me 
the gun at once so that I can.” 

The boy stood still and looked dazedly at 
his father until the latter came up and took 
the gun from his unresisting hand. Then, 
when they looked in the clump of bushes, 
the wise old bird had vanished. Jack shook 
himself with too evident relief, and his father 
broke the spell by saying crisply, “We'll 
come again in the morning, and then you 
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Bacon, eggs, pancakes and coffee were dis- 
posed of hurriedly, and the two crept forth 
in the dew-wet bushes and rank grass. Jack 
led as scout, motioning from time to time to 
landmarks he had noted the day before. 

This was good game country, especially 
over on the forest reserve, and sighting a 
deer or a bear was not unusual, but almost 
everything was under game law protection 
just then, unless it happened to be bunnies 
and jack rabbits, or, more wary, predatory 
animals. 

Finally, when they reached the gnarled 
old tree, Jack moved with extra caution, as 
they were now where the grouse might be 
sighted at any minute. As Jack stepped 
softly along the path he remembered from 
the day before, his father with equal caution 
took a trail nearer the hillside. They passed 
the spot where Jack was sure he first saw 
the bird, and even went beyond the pile of 
bleached bones that marked the spot where 
a range animal had fallen prey to some 
fierce beast or to a relentless blizzard of the 
bitter winter that had so recently passed, 
and still no sign of the bird could be made 
out by either searcher. Then his father made 
a quick motion and a quicker turn up the 
hill and Jack saw the bird sliding from one 
sparse cover to another, and, joining his 
father, he helped shoo the hen right out into 
the open. She ran wildly then before she 
huddled down in a clump of bushes not far 
from the bank of the river. 

“Here, son,” Jack’s father spoke in a low, 
tense tone, “slip up close enough to get a 
good shot while I stay up here to head her 
off if she tries to get away.” 

Jack was astonished. Did Dad really mean 


are to shoot to kill as I tell you, and no 
foolishness about it.” 

Jack looked up with helpless, pleading 
eyes that held a hint of fear in their childish 
depths, -but when he found that his father 
really meant what he was demanding, he, 
too, grew coldly stubborn, and, as he would 
have put it, “called the bluff’ when his 
father offered him the alternative of prompt- 
ly promising implicit obedience for next day 
or a share of the camp supplies and to shift 
for himself until he was ready to give in. 

Since Jack did not yield, Mr. Stannard 
divided things impartially, except that per- 
haps he favored the boy a trifle in his share, 
but when it came to the little tent, Jack had 
his way. 

“I’ve got the best of the bedding now, .and 
you've got to keep the tent, Daddy; I’m used 
to sleeping out—scouts all do it—and you’re 
not. Besides, what would Mother say if I 
let you do it and brought on your rheuma- 
tism again? Gee, I like rolling up in my 
blankets by a camp fire.” 

After that there was little said between 
the two, altho each was watching furtively 
for some sign of weakening on the part of 
the other on the main issue. But none came, 
and so, after a dreary and utterly wasted day. 
Jack took his ‘outfit down and made a crude 
camp beside the dashing waters of Falls 
Creek, and his father held the old camp, tho 
neither was restful or happy since their dis- 
agreement. 

Once in the night, when the boy arose to 
throw wood on his fire, he found the moon 
just rising over the far ridge across the 
stream from his camp, and he sat for a time 
watching it as it peeped between the tree 





trunks on the crest like a lurid, menacing 
eye, and it was with real relief that he saw 
it finally swing clear in all its glory so that 
its searching fingers of white light came 
feeling their way down to him there under 
the small growth that sheltered him. But 
with the flooding moonlight came a sound 
that made little prickles dot his shivering 
body. A coyote down on the flats had 
pointed its nose to high Heaven and was 
voicing the woes of the world. Jack resolved 
to keep his fire burning brightly until day- 
light and to sit by it and keep watch. He 
made himself as comfortable as he could 
and smiled rather feebly when he thought 
how much he must look like a meditative 
Indian, huddled there in his blankets. 

He wasn’t exactly afraid, but he was home- 
sick and heart sore. We have a way of 
talking tenderly of “The maiden with re- 
luctant feet standing where the brook and 
river meet,” and a very casual way of dis- 
missing the uncertain years of boyhood 
when neither childhood nor manhood rules. 
Jack Stannard had reached that stage. His 
muscles were soft, altho he could perform 
prodigies of strength and daring under the 
stimulus of emulation or praise. His mental 
and moral muscles were equally soft and 
uncertain. He was just a big-eyed, loose- 
jointed man-child, with possibilities for good 
or evil. 

Waking or sleeping, the thoughts and 
dreams of father and son ran over the events 
of the trip—those joyous weeks of planning 
and preparation—the happy days of final 
making ready and the moment of starting. 
with Mother and the smaller children wav- 
ing good-bye from the door. 

There had been the joys of the bench 
roads, gay with summer flowers, then they 
had followed steep, winding stretches that 
made the mountains seem almost within 
reach. There was the joy of the lunch, with 
a tiny cooking fire near the first bridge over 
the Dearborn River. From this noon camp 
on they followed the twistings and turnings 
of the stream whose banks would be their 
home for a fortnight. Try to forget it as 
they might, both father and son thought 
and dreamed of their quarrel. 

Jack crept closer to the comforting flame 
of his friendly little camp fire. The dancing 
flames were like happy sprites, and the 
shadows wavered like spiteful pixies, in the 
night wind that swept, swirling and eddying, 
thru Falls Creek Canyon. And the spirit of 
the lad, good scout tho he was, wavered and 
flickered even as that of shadow and flame. 

Should he go to the camp he so longed 
for and bow to his father’s will? Yesterday, 
with the sun shining and his father at his 
side and all the intimate little wood noises 
to distract comfort, who could have pictured 
such a night as this, alone on the far side 
of the barrier ridge, with his angry father 
forbidding him the comforts of the original 
camp? 

Once or twice Jack had started up and 
begun to roll his pack to go to his father 
with a plea for forgiveness. That would be 
easy, but what of his father’s ultimatum that 
he must promise unvarying and unquestion- 
ing obedience or he need not come back? 

The little tent, with its cozy, intimate se 
curity and comfort, almost won; then a stub- 
bornness that the father should have recog- 
nized and taken into account—it was so like 
lis own—rose and conquered and the lad 
rolled himself again in his blankets and 
dozed fitfully by the fire. What a way for a 
camping trip to end, just when father and 
son had made a good start at comradeship, 
as they had never done before! 

In the shelter of the tent John Wesley 
Stannard wondered how it fared with his 
son. But the father’s heart was not ‘truly 
softened. He’d break that stubborn spirit if 
it was the last act of his life. 

Toward morning Jack’s vigilance relaxed 
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and he slept as tired boys sleep. He waked 
with a start. The sun was shining brightly 
above and even beginning to conquer the 
mouth of the canyon with its shafts of light. 

But there was something more—a sense of 
having heard the reverberations of a shot in 
the canyon. But the sweet stillness that sur- 
rounded him belied the testimony of his own 
senses and he set to work to rebuild his fire 
from the smouldering coals. With its 
friendly warmth his fears vanished and a 
measure of joy came flooding back as it will 
to a healthy boy who has had to take little 
of the cares of life as yet. 

He had just placed his coffee and bacon 
over the fire when three shots in quick suc- 
cession startled him. It was the signal he 
himself had insisted on with his father in 
case of accident or danger. It sounded 
close at hand, too, as tho from just around 
the point of the barrier ridge. To think was 
to act, and afterward he wondered if there 
was anything to the sub-conscious stuff his 
father was always talking about, for Jack 
realized as he took the short cut over the 
point that he had caught up his first-aid kit 
without thinking and was now shielding it 
from the boulders and brambles that beset 
the trail. 

At the foot of the ridge the boy found 
what he sought and what he feared to find— 
his father’s body lying limp and insensible, 
perhaps dead, in a thicket of small trees and 
rank undergrowth. No time then for thought. 
Every emotion must be converted into action, 
swift, almost automatic, efficient—for there 
was no possible help at hand except his own. 

Jack found his father’s left shoe torn by 
a shot, and oozing from it a dark sticky 
stream, and when he tried to drag him 
around out of the brush, he found the right 
hand that was hidden in a thick tuft of 
grass was held by something that gripped it 
firmly. When he found it was a rusty old 
bear trap, his fears became greater and his 
efforts to relieve his father were more fever- 
ish. To release the hand was the work of a 
moment, and the shoe was slit and off in 
another fraction of time. 

As Jack staunced the blood flow in the 
foot and cleansed the wound in his father’s 
hand as best he could for the time, he was 
also picturing what must have happened 
there in the early morning light. In some 
manner his father had accidentally put the 
bullet into his foot, and falling he had 
thrown out his hand to save himself and got 
it caught in a trap someone had set there 
and forgotten. No, he must have lost con- 
sciousness after he hurt his foot, and when 
he came to, he must have fired the signal 
shots and maybe tried to take a step or two 
down the hill before he fell and the trap 
got him. The shot he thought he had 
dreamed had gone into the foot, for there 
was blood farther up the hill. What he was 
not to know for a long time was that his 
father had crept forth after a troubled, sleep- 
less night to see that his boy was alrf right, 
and that he had come on the grouse unex- 
pectedly, almost under his feet, and in firing 
at her had someway slipped so that the load 
entered his foot. Mr. Stannard was ashamed 
to tell that his stubborn determination had 
led him to fire the unlucky shot, even when 
he acknowledged within himself that such a 
deed was wrong. 

Jack made a trip to his camp for water, 
and was relieved when he saw his father’s 
eyes open slowly, and was even glad of the 
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groan that came when his father tried to 
move his foot slightly. 

“It’s all right now, Daddy: just sit tight 
and I'll have you out of this in a jiffy. 
“Then he added shakily: “My, you gave me 
one scare for sure this time.” 

“Son, [’'m glad you found me,” 
wounded man tried to say. 

“Tl go get the flivver, Dad, as soon as 
you think you can stay alone a little while.” 

Before Jack left he managed to prop his 
father up so that he was as comfortable as 
might be, and it was not long until he and 
“Lizzie” were on the ground ready for ac- 
tion. By that time Mr. Stannard was clear- 
headed and dominating again, and, at his 
bidding, Jack drove thru the gate and down 
on the bridge above his forlorn little camp 
and loaded in his outfit. The bacon was 
burned to a cinder in th tiny frying pan, 
and his coffee pail had boiled dry, while his 
camp fire was fast dying to a cindery mem- 
ory. Nothing mattered then, tho, except 
Dad. And my, what a breakfast he’d cook 
for that Daddy of his over at the old camp! 

And so he did, and a merry meal it was, 


was all the 
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Mr. Stannard chose no set text that morn- 
ing, but he referred so often to such pas- 
sages as “A little child shall lead them,” 
and “Ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath,” that the drift of his thought was 
easily followed. It was such a tensely and 
tenderly human talk that his hearers were 
swayed as he had never before been able to 
sway people, old or young. In conclusion, 
their pastor stepped down to the level of 
his congregation, outside the rail of the bare 
little pulpit and said with deep feeling and 
warmly shining eyes: 

“You listened to me in the old stern moods 
and were very patient, my friends. Out in 
the mountains, aided by far-seeing, youthful! 
eyes, | found God, both in his gentleness 
and his justice. I have realized for some 
time now that you were not any more satis- 
fied with me than down deep in my heart 
was I satisfied with myself. I dreaded your 
verdict more for my family than for myself. 
It is always more of a problem than most 
layman can realize to uproot young folks 
and to take unformed minds and characters 
into a new and semi-public environment. 
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THE MAIN FALLS 


too, for Mr. Stannard was game and made 
the best of things, while Jack was as shy as 
a girl about any reference to the events of 
the day before, and especially the morning’s 
rescue. It was decided that Jack should 
pack as much as he could that day, and they 
would spend one last night in camp to give 
the boy the rest he would need for the long 
drive next day, for Jack must do it all un- 
aided. 

As the fiery eye of the rising moon sought 
them out between the trunks of the pines on 
the ridge that was no longer a barrier, a 
great peace had fallen on father and son, 
and their confidences were such as make for 
deep understanding, man to man. 

* * * 

It was a pale, worn shepherd of the little 
flock of that strange, stern sect when the 
Rev. John Wesley Stannard stood before 
them a few weeks later to preach his first 
sermon after his vacation in the mountains, 
and all were there, with a sprinkling of the 
curious who came because they had heard 
of his accident. 


, FALLS CREEK 


Now I shall no longer mind—I will stay 
gladly and preach the word as I now see it 
and feel it, or I'll move on at your bidding, 
for I’ve seen Christ and found one of his 
holy places in the heart of a boy. I have 
learned that the ways of God are positive, 
not relative, and that the all-seeing eye is 
within us, seeing all, whether we abide in 
one place or flee to the ends of the earth 
on the wings of the morning.” 

The smiles and handclasps of his congre- 
gation reassured the minister in no uncer- 
tain way. 

Jack didn’t try to understand it all, tho 
the glow in his heart was deeply satisfying. 
Russell Randall, Jack’s chum, put his arm 
across the lad’s proud shoulders and said 
with boyish honesty and enthusiasm, “Gee, 
Jack, you’ve got a peach of a dad. I've al- 
ways been ‘fraid of him, but now I wish I 
could go along when you go up to that place 
he told about to finish your camping trip; 
it must be great.” 
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Largest Bears as Shown in Skulls 




















URSUS GYAS 
on Bering Sea side of Alaska Peninsula, 


OLD MALE 





1920. Biggest bear skull 


June 21 


if., 


E. Mallinckrodt, 


Killed by 


SKULL OF URSUS MIDDENDORFFI, GREAT KADIAK BEAR 


From Chiniak Point, 


in the National Museum 


inches shorter than Mallinc- 


» 
- 


This skull is 
Both skulls redu 


Alaska. 


Kodiak Island, 


in proportion to show 


ced 


herewith. 


shown 


krodt’s big ursus gyas, 


comparative size 








Relative Sizes of Skulls of the Largest 
American Bears, Including the Biggest 
of the Big Brown Bears of Alaska 


Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


(HE largest living carnivores are bears, 

and the largest of these inhabit North 
America. Those of greatest size are the 
huge brown bears of the coast region of 
Alaska, particularly the Alaska Peninsula 
bear (Ursus gyas) and the Kadiak bear 
(Ursus middendorffi), full grown males of 
which weigh in the neighborhood of 2,000 
pounds. The question is often asked as to 
which of the two is the larger. This is diffi- 
cult to answer for the reason that exact 
weights and measurements of freshly-killed 
animals are mighty scarce, while the skulls 
of the two differ so widely in form and pro- 
portions that they are hardly comparable 
(see accompanying illustrations). The 





URSUS ROGERSI 
(type); big species; Greybull River, Wyo. 


largest skulls of gyas are longer than those 
of middendorffi, but they are much narrower 
and flatter. The skull of the great Kadiak 
bear is enormously broad across the zygo- 
matic arches, and the top of the skull is 
highly vaulted, exceeding in this respect all 
other living bears. 

The largest skull of the Peninsula bear 
known to me measures 480 mm. (18% in.) 
in greatest length, and has a condylo-basa! 
length of 445 mm. (17% in.). It was killed 
on Bear River, Alaska Peninsula, by Capt. 
Wagner and secured by Miss Annie Alex- 
ander of Oakland, Calif., who presented it 
along with the rest of her splendid collection 
to the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the 
University of California. The next largest 
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TOP AND SIDE VIEWS OF THREE LARGE MALE GRIZZLIES OF DIFFERENT 
SPECIES: 


Magister, Bairdi and Rogersi 





Ursus magister (type); Santa Ana Mountains, Southern California 





Ursus bairdi; Sabille Hole, near Wheatland, Wyo. W. C. 
Harry Yountz in 1884 


Bradbury, collector. Killed by 





Ursus rogersi (type); Greybull River, Wyo. 














specimen was killed at Cold Bay on the 
Bering Sea side of Alaska Peninsula in 
June, 1920, by E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., of St. 
Louis, and generously presented to the Bio- 
logical Survey collection of the U. S. 
National Museum. This skull measures 465 
mm. (185-16 in.) in greatest length by 425 
mm. (16% in.) in condylo-basal length. 
Other exceptionally large bears of this 
species were killed by C. G. Mixter of Bos- 
ton and E. Steedman of St. Louis. 
Contrasted with these are the measure. 
ments of the largest skull known of the great 
Kadiak bear. The greatest length of this 
skull is 457 mm. (18 in.), its condylo-basal 
length 419 mm. (16% in.), but its breadth 
across the outbowed zygomatic arches is 306 
mm. (a trifle over 12 inches), while the 
dome of the skull is vastly higher than in 
This is one of the cases 
where the usual measurements fail to show 


any other species. 


the striking peculiarities of the species; for 
it is evident that while the biggest skull 
known of the Kadiak bear is nearly an inch 
shorter than that of the largest known Pen- 
insula bear, its breadth and mass are greater 
and the vault of the cranium is conspicuously 
higher. 

The Biggest Grizzlies of the United States 

Now as to the grizzly bears: There are 
in the United States, Canada and Alaska a 
surprisingly large number of widely distinct 
species of grizzlies—some large, some of 
medium size, some small. While the larger 
species are huge animals, they nevertheless 
are decidedly smaller than the big brown 
bears of the Alaska coast, as shown by the 
accompanying table of skull measurements. 
The largest of all the grizzlies is the great 
Ursus magister of the Santa Ana, Santa 
Rosa and Cuyamaca Mountains of Southern 
California. Next comes the California coast 
grizzly, Ursus californicus, and then three of 
the larger Rocky Mountain species—bairdi, 
rogersi, and horribilis. 

For contrast with these I have introduced 
the measurements of an old male of the 
smallest of all the grizzlies—Ursus nelsoni 
of the Sierra Madre of Northern Mexico. 

The table of measurements shows clearly 
that Ursus magister of Southern California 
is not only the largest of the grizzlies so far 
as length of skull is concerned, but also that 
it is broadest across the top (across the 
frontal shield) and between the orbits; and 
the side view of the skull shows that the 
vault of the cranium is higher—more domed 

than in any other of our grizzlies. 

The females of all of these bears are very 
much smaller than the males-—in some cases 
so much smaller that it is hard to believe 
that they belong to the same species. 
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Turning “Em Over On the Prairies 


A Flivver, a lake, a 


scene on the Dakota prairies. 


Result: 


Some inter- 


esting duck-shooting sport, in which canvasbacks figured prominently 


667 PALK to ’er nice, Bill,’ drawled Mac, 
with a sweet smile. Bill gave him a 
real patronizing (?) look and grabbed the 
crank in another attempt to bring the flivver 
to life. "Twas 3 a.m. with a heavy wind 
blowing, the early part of November, and 
yes, it was rather cool. Finally she kicked 
a few times, and with one more whirl was 
hitting along nicely. “Guess she’s working 
all right now, Bill,” said Mac, softly, but 
jumped behind the corner to avoid the 
wrench he knew would be on the way. 

The duck season was drawing to a close, 
and Bill, Mac and I, when gathered around 
the fireside the night before, had decided 
that we would take one more whirl at the 
late birds in the morning. We were going 
light, no boots, boat, retriever or decoys. 
To some duck shooters I know this will seem 
rather strange, but it was to be a day of 
pass shooting on dry land between sloughs 
and lakes, quite a common occurrence in 
this section. 

The flivver was warming up with a re- 
assuring sound, and we knew that we could 
depend on her (after she once started). 
Everything in readiness, Bill took the wheel, 


Carl Johnson 


and we were off on our sixty-mile drive to 
the pass we had in mind. How they ever 
missed Bill as a driver on the Big Time must 
be accounted for by the fact that they never 
saw him go, but even Mac admitted that the 
old home back in Pennsylvania would not 
look any better to him than that cold and 
barren looking spot we picked on as the 
first stop. And, boys, maybe it wasn’t cold 
after that drive; but a nice sand pit and 
covered fire soon changed the aspect of 
things, and our little blaze spread a glow of 
cheeriness and warmth not to be denied. 
The sun creeping towards the horizon soon 
began to light up the eastern sky, and we 
took up our positions on the pass. Not a 
sound but the wind could be heard, and 
while we were waiting with eager anticipa- 
tion for the morning flight ’twas not long 
before it dawned on us that things were not 
exactly as they should be. Not to be en- 
tirely denied, however, a big greenhead came 


sailing over the pass. Bang! I missed him 
clean, and so did Bill and Mac. “Must have 
been the shells,” murmured Mac rather dryly, 
but fortunately there was no wrench at hand. 

The morning hour over and no flight. A 
little discouraging, to be sure, but we've all 
been there a good many times and it’s all in 
the game. On investigation the reason was 
easily apparent, as the small sloughs were 
covered with ice. We therefore started the 
flivver on her way to one of the larger lakes. 
Bang! a blow-out! Even the old reliable 
was getting a little unruly over our luck. 
We soon had on a spare, and were on our 
way. One can cover a lot of ground in a 
short time on the Dakota prairies, and it was 
not long before we pulled up on the east 
pass of Lake Isabelle, near Dawson. The 
lake was white-capped by a heavy wind from 
the west, but the pass being quite well shel- 
tered by a bunch of trees and brush at the 
edge of the water, made things quite com- 
fortable for us. 

By this time Mac was storming for the 
eats, and it was quite necessary for the good 














MAC AND BILL TRY TO SIZE THINGS UP. AN HOUR GONE, 


AND NO FLIGHT 
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BILL AND THE 


AUTHOR SCORE A MISS, BUT TAKE A 
SLANT AT THE FORM, THEN PASS IT ON TO THE 


OLD SGT. WHO FIRST GAVE US “SQUADS RIGHT” 
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THE OLD ITHACA AND A FEW CANVASBACKS 


of the order to gracefully accede to his 
wishes. However, we had no more than 
started to chew when Bill made a wild grab 
for his 12 and took a suicide shot at six nice 
big ones who were beating it over the pass. 
A miss; but not discreditable by any means. 
In a moment another small flock, out of 
range, skimmed over the pass, nice and low. 
And boys, they were dandies. That hungry 
feeling? Verily it was gone even with Mac, 
and we lost no time getting into the pits. 
Bill and I switched off at the same hole 
and in a minute two nice ones came over in 
good range. “Redheads.” murmured Bill, 
softly; “Ill take the last Bang! 
Bang! both down clean as a whistle. This 
was better. Redheads nothing; canvasbacks 


one.” 


two of them—and as nice as you ever saw. 
Mac’s 12 packed a wicked 


“Canvas- 


Bang! Bang! 
punch and he scored a double. 
backs!” he roared as he picked them up. 
It seemed as tho the days of real sport had 
suddenly come back. Father Time must 
have turned the glass back ten years for us 
on that particular day. Bang! Believe it 
or not; Mac, out in plain view, coming in 
with his two birds had bagged another. 
Thoughts of the old hunting days back in 
Pennsylvania were forgotten. 

Bill and I managed to connect with the 
next bunch that came over. Three dropped, 
all canvasbacks. The other two continued 
on their whizzing way, and we could not 
help but wish them well. Bill now took a 
turn with Mac for awhile, and they made 
two dandy hits for distance, and I can still 
see them patting their old 12s in approval. 
“The shells seem ‘to be getting a little bet- 
ter,” said Mac, sort of easy like, but under 
the circumstances we.-could forgive him for 
that. 

The wind turned into a gale, and coming 
down with it those canvasbacks were now 
surely giving us a-run*for our money, and 
incidentally started showing us up a little. 
We were missing a good many of them. Not 
like shooting over decoys, you may be sure, 
but the sport.was far more fascinating. 
Picture them coming from 100 to 120 per 
with the wind. And they were big fellows 
who could carry a lot of lead away with 
them. You had to hit ’em hard to turn ’em 











over, and a lot of them would have passed 
better shots than we. Every once in awhile, 
however, we would crack one or two of them, 
and when the flight eased up a bit, while it 
is true we had not reached the limit, yet 
nearly every bird was a canvasback, and | 
assure you it was a wonderful looking bag, 
blue-bloods every one of them. 

Mac could not stand the pressure any 
longer, however, so it was necessary that we 
partake of our lunch. He soon warmed up 
to the occasion and gave us a few of his 
hunting stories, as he alone knows how to 
tell them. Suddenly he stopped short with 
a startled exclamation, “In the west, look at 
*em come.” And, Oh, boy! a dark line was 
coming straight at us, nice and low, forty of 
them if there was one, and we were caught 
right out in the open. Nothing to do but 
hug the ground and trust to luck they would 
come over. We watched ’em headed towards 
the pass. Coming! Coming! In range in 
just a few seconds, but no, the wary leader 
suddenly darted to the right and the flock 
swerved out of range with a cyclonic swish, 
and in a moment they were gone. “Suffer- 
ing catfish,” says Mac, with a long breath, 
“we didn’t have them come in like that in 
old Pennsylvania.” 

Not to be caught in the open again, we 
made ourselves at home in a large pit, to 
finish our lunch. In about a half hour our 
patience seemed about to be rewarded, but 
this flock turned to the north before coming 
within range. “I'll wager a new hat that the 
next flock comes over,” says Bill, but we 
couldn’t see our way clear to “answer him.” 
About ten minutes and Bill’s eye caught a 
flock low over the water and headed directly 




















rHINGS LOOK TOLERABLY DECENT BY THIS TIME, ALTHO IT LOOKS LIKE MAC 


HAS HIS EYE ON THE GRUB BASKET 











towards us. Would they turn? It was an 
anxious moment. But no—there was nothing 
suspicious looking to make them bank on us, 
but straight as a die they shot over the pass. 
“Let ’em have it.” Bang! like a real battery 
he 12s got into action. Took some fast 
work, but six beauties dropped; three clean 
ind the others badly bent. We picked up 
the six, and altho we had seen a good many 
if them fall in previous years, it really gave 
is a thrill to see them drop. And why? 
Because we knew they were canvasbacks, all 
-ix of them—canvasbacks! 

And then we had a few more shots at 
some high ones. Used up all the available 
shells we had in the pit, but no results. Bill 
was just ready to leave for the balance of 
the shells we had in the flivver when a nice 
flock came tearing in right over us. Three 
perfectly good guns and we couldn’t crack 
‘em. After we cooled down a bit, “Bum 
figurin’,” says Bill. “Bill’s gettin’ to be a 
wise man,” says Mac. We could well agree 
with them both. 

Altho we lingered around for some time 
after our supply of shell was replenished, 
the flight was practically over. And later, 
when the wind died down, the clouds flitted 
out of the west to make a fit setting for the 
end of a perfect day. And, folks—those of 

















THE AUTHOR 


ho packs in a couple of mallards with the rest, 
for a little variety 


ou who have witnessed those wonderful 
North Dakota sunsets, do you remember the 
beautiful setting sun on the horizon of the 
prairies playing its golden rays on the filit- 
ting clouds, far away from the noise and 
bustle of the city? This beautiful scene, 
ogether with the silence, goes deeply into 
your soul and makes you realize what a won- 
lerful thing nature really is. 

We had watched the scene in silence for 
some time when Bill reluctantly turned, 
cranked the flivver, and then, as the Indians 
used to say, “We turned our faces homeward 
and our hearts were glad.” 
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The Unanswered Call 


Sometimes, when tired, depressed and overwrought, 
When buoyant spirits and abounding strength 
Ebb low and nerveless, and oppressed and worn, 


I breathe the stifling, suffocating air, 
There comes to me from far-off solitudes, 
Beyond attainment save to Fancy’s reach, 
A vision of the dark and lonely woods. 


I see bold mountains clothed with pine and fir, 


Vast oaks and leafy maples and steep slopes 
Enshrouded in the laurel’s darkest green, 
And deep within a sunless gorge I hear 
The murmured melody of waters wild. 


Descending to the shadowed glen, my feet 
Tread noiseless, on a carpeting of moss 
Along the water’s verge, as soft as air, 


Mantling the ledges where the springs burst forth, 
With vestments richer than the robes of kings, 


Beside whose verdant and unsullied shades 
The fantasies by Persian weavers wrought 
In threads of gold are colorless and crude. 


The pure airs, cooled and filtered by the sprays 


Of torrent swift and silvery cascade, 
And laden with the honeysuckle’s breath, 
Play with a soft caress about my brow. 
I see the ousel dip its dainty wing 


Beneath the wave where waters boil and. foam, 


And from secluded, solitary dell 
The small vireo warbles to his love. 


With swaying rod and slender, silken line, 
From the near covert of the alder’s shade, 
Beside a giant rock in waters blue, 

I play the glittering lure where lies in wait 
The iridescent monarch of the pools. 

There is a rush—a strike—a shining fin 
Cleaves the clear water like a silver plow, 
And wildly sings the swiftly spinning reel. 
I check him with a pressure gentle, firm, 


And play him till he turns his gleaming sides 


Up to the light within my waiting net. 

* * & * a 
Awaking with a start, my dream is gone, 
And gone the vernal freshness of the morn 


And restful mountain shades. Then as I turn 


To my soul-wearing and unending task, 
Behind the heated walls and dusty doors, 
My heart grows sick and weary of it all. 


Rosert SHERMAN VAUGHAN. 
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On Florida’s Waterways in Winter 


A Northerner takes a transfer to Southern waters, where the blessings of 
a beautiful climate, ecstatic sport and blissful indolence are enjoyed 


REEDOM from restraint follows as a 

natural corollary when adventuring far 
distant from confines of town or city; this 
independence and liberty of action can in 
no case be greater than when cruising in a 
house-boat along the alluring waterways of 
Southern Florida; sometimes on_ broad 
reaches as wide across as the Hudson River 
is at Tarrytown; again on streams so narrow 


that trees meet overhead and passage is 
barely possible; moving as fancy dictates 
and as the tides serve along serpentine 


estuaries fascinatingly strange with jungle- 
like approaches; the soft, balmy air, bright 
sunshine perfume from the citrus grove be- 
side the water, and captivating 


Joseph W. Stray 


cooking and a willingness to expend a lib- 
eral amount of time and physical effort in 
foraging for eats. Certain staple food sup- 
plies like salt and pepper, flour, baking pow- 
der, bacon, beans, rice, sugar, coffee, tea and 
condensed milk must be bought, but the 
country will supply all else needed. A world 
of fine vegetables may be had right from the 
fields, and a veritable plethora of delicious 
fruits from both trees and gardens. There 
are many game birds, including quail and 


of savory herbs, baked a glistening golden 
brown, giving off tiny bursts of a fragrant, 
tantalizingly appetizing steam, served with a 
dish of creamy white potatoes and yellow 
turnips mashed together and rich brown liver 
gravy made in the pan the turkey was baked 
in, is food of such exalted character that the 
whole vocabulary of the English language 
does not seem to contain the proper words 
with which to truthfully describe its de- 
liciousness. Rabbits, squirrels, opossums 
and raccoons may each be prepared for the 
table in such a manner that this game will 
be eaten of heartily and rememn- 





vistas along the rivers, edged with 
and cocoanut palms, 

feeling of ecstasy 
caused by pure beauty of land- 


palmetto 
compel a 


scape. 
There 


stages 


important ~ 
of diversion associated 
with outdoor sport which turns 
the mind from care and thus re- r 
laxes Anticipation, 
physical tiredness, and reminis- 
Anticipation is none the 
enjoyable 


are three 





or amuses: 
cence, 


less because it may 
differ from realization, and very 


often does, but the essential of 





any outing, that one thing which 
yields the greatest return in both 
pleasure and health, is weariness, 
fatigue, exhaustion caused by 
continued physical exertion 
which may seem very irksome at 
the time, but becomes glorified 
in retrospection; then, when ad- 
vancing years make active par- 
ticipation in strenuous outings no 
longer possible, comes reminis- 
cence, the conscious process of 
recalling past events, and clothes 
the experience of younger years 
with a mellow ripeness of recol- 
lection that emphasizes all the 
pleasing, agreeable little details 
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bered gratefully. 

Titusville, on the Indian River 
opposite Merritt’s Island, is quite 
a headquarters for the outfitting 
of house-boats, and Miami, the 
beautiful city of Biscayne Bay, 
400 miles south of Jacksonville, 
is the capital city in the United 
States of all house-boat-dom. 
While the house-boat is usually 
a migratory home, certain of 
these craft do not migrate; some 
are fixtures and are connected up 
with city water, gas and electric 
light systems; it is quite easy to 
have these conveniences made 
available, for every waterside 
community in Florida welcomes 
the house-boater and his pocket- 
book. Some of the tourist visitors 
claim that the original white 
settlers in Southern Florida were 
pirates, and many and many a 
house-boater has declared with 
emphasis and sometimes profan- 
ity when the bills for water, gas 
or current used were presented 
for payment that the piratical in- 
stinct still survives amongst their 
descendants. 

The success of a_house-boat 
cruise depends upon the con- 








of adventure and slurs, or en- 
tirely overlooks the back-break- 
ing, nerve-racking efforts that 
seemed so arduous at the time, 
but which really made the suc- 
cess of the outing possible. 

When the cruisers are fatigued almost to 
the point of exhaustion, the house-boat seems 
to possess very alluring attractions, and its 
democratic comforts appeal to the inner man 
as nothing else can or ever will. Shelter, 
warmth and food combine to form a most 
glorious trinity of creature comforts for 
tired, hungry men to look forward to when 
darkness comes on. The floating home pro- 
vides all these and also make a seductive 
appeal to the pocket because it is quite pos- 
sible in Southern Florida for the water-borne 
wanderers to live, and live very, very well 
indeed, off the products of the region trav- 
eled thru if all thoughts of the eight-hour 
work day are forgotten and the wayfarers are 
content to labor from sunrise to sunset. It 
is a life fit for a king, and may be enjoyed 
by a pauper, the only absolute requisites 
being a shanty-boat, a know-how as regards 


a.m.) and 
breakfast. 


Taken 


THREE WEST COAST TARPON 
in Captiva Pass, Fla., one morning between daybreak (4:30 


8 o'clock. 


grouse, on the uplands, wild ducks along 
the waterways, shore birds in large numbers 
and whitetail deer in the less settled sec- 
tions. There are delicious oysters, succulent 
clams, crabs, crawfish, occasionally terrapin 
to delight the soul and tickle the palate of 
the gormand, and shrimp, such large shrimp, 
about four inches long, looking like minia- 
ture lobsters. These shrimp may be prepared 
for the table in a number of toothsome ways, 
and in whatever manner served they make 
an irresistible appeal to the human appetite. 
Florida shelters a large number of that chief 
of all American game birds, the wild turkey, 
and it is easily possible to shoot turkeys in 
Southern Florida during the open season. 
Take it from one who has many times eaten 
of such, a young wild tom turkey filled with 
a stuffing of suet, bread crumbs and oysters 
seasoned with pepper and salt and a pinch 


Caught these three and then quit in order to get 


geniality of those who make up 
the party and the skill of the 
cook. A chronic grouch — will 
prove a wet blanket and greatly 
lessen the pleasure of any out- 
and greatly lessen the pleasure of any out- 
ing; and food poorly cooked, not attractive 
in appearance, will certainly tend to create 
dissension amongst the members even tho 
they ordinarily be congenial and companion 
able people. The ability to prepare nourish 
ing food so that it will be pleasing to the 
eye, agreeable to the palate and gratifyingly 
soothing to the stomach is an accomplish- 
ment of very high order, and this qualifica- 
tion will do more than any other one thing 
to insure a satisfied party and a contented 
camp, for good meals do certainly add won- 
derfully to the pleasures of adventure. 
Food of good quality, properly cooked, 
probably tastes best when eaten beside a 
camp fire on the beach. The mangrove tree 
grows everywhere along the Florida salt 
water coast. The wood is soft and useless 
when green, but when dry it is as hard as 
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ash and burns without smoke 
down to a bed of white hot coals 
that make a fine cooking fire. 
Delectable biscuits or good bak- 
ing powder bread may be turned 
out from a reflecting baker, and 
a heavy iron folding grate makes 
a most satisfactory support over 
such a fire for a coffee pot and 
a heavy wire broiler. Delicious 
pompano, tender mackerel or 
tasty mullet broiled over a camp 
fire and eaten hot with pepper 
and salt and lots of butter pos- 
sess a delicacy of flavor and pro- 
vide a repast of great delicious- 
ness indeed. 

As the slowly-moving house- 
boat drifts leisurely along down 
Biscayne Bay and thru Barnes 
Sound at the whim of the 
cruisers, a bed of escallops will 
be found occasionally and a box- 
ful collected at low tide, the 
muscle part cut out, dropped into 
a bowl of thick batter made with 
prepared pancake flour and then 
fried in deep fat; eaten with hot spoon corn- 
meal bread, with or without a bit of crisp 
bacon, these scallops provide a repast that 
goes a long way towards satisfying the crav- 
ing for food induced by active life in the 
open. 

A stop should be made at Long Key, about 
160 miles south of Jacksonville, for the 
Florida East Coast System maintains a fish- 
ing camp there until April 20th, and a com- 
petent guide with serviceable boat may be 
hired. A few days, or a week, or even two 
weeks may be well spent in taking heroic 
game fish along the reefs bordering the Gulf 
Stream, which here runs about seven miles 
off shore. About Alligator Light to the 
north or Sombrero Light to the south, beau- 
tiful gamy kingfish, fierce, long-toothed bar- 
racuda, a tiger of the sea; strong, hard-fight- 
ing amberjack; strange-appearing acrobatic 
sailfish with a bill like a bird and a great 
blue and purple spotted sail (the back fin) 
that is responsible for the name; a legion of 
small fish and, should the weather be such 
that the reefs cannot be visited, the beauti- 
ful gamy bone fish of silvery iridescence, 
“inch for inch and ounce for ounce the 
gamest fish that swims,” will provide the 
ingler who uses light tackle with sport of 
so high a grade that better cannot be found 
inywhere. 

From Long Key the channel runs to Bahia 
Honda, and from there the cruisers have the 
choice of two channels to Key West, and it 
is a fine trip along either. Most voyagers 
elect to make the return thru the channel 
not followed during the run south. Should 
the house-boaters be limited in the least for 
time they should strike north from Long 
Key, around Cape Sable, and explore White 
Water Bay, the Shark River region and the 
len Thousand Islands, where each key is so 
precisely like every other key, except per- 
iaps in size, that the adventurers appear to 
’e coming from nowhere and proceeding 
senerally in the same direction. Supplies 
nay be replenished at Chokoloskee or per- 
haps at Marco, twenty miles farther along. 
Should a stop be made at Marco during 
December, January or February the time 
spent there will not be wasted, for during 














day-break in an automobile and 
shoot wild turkeys before dark, 
but this condition will not pre- 
vail much longer. The shotgun 
and the automobile combine to 
form a deadly combination that 
means extinction for the wild tur- 
keys of Florida within a very few 
The l[lorida Legislature 
recognized this danger and 


years. 


thought to correct it somewhat 
by passing a statute prohibiting 
the shooting of hen turkeys. This 
act is utterly, entirely, absolutely 
worthless, for the hen turkeys are 
killed and eaten in the bush and 
only the gobblers brought out. 
The turkey that is eaten in the 
woods is very seldom roasted or 
baked; as a matter of fact, is 
generally wasted. The wish-bone 
portion and the breast meat from 
either side of the breast-bone are 
cut out, sprinkled with fine corn- 











NONE UNDER 100 POUNDS 
Four Tarpon taken on Bova Grande Pass one afternoon 


different periods it is then open season for 
ducks, plover, yellowlegs, jacksnipe, wood- 
cock, doves, quail, wild turkey and deer; 
the shooting about Marco is very high-grade 
sport, and the fishing should not be over- 
looked by any means. 

This whole sparsely-settled section of 
Florida, comprising probably 6,000 to 8,000 
square miles, is a wonderful game country, 
and the game laws of Florida are a joke. 
It is still possible to leave Fort Myers at 





meal and fried. The remainder 
of the carcass is left for the buz- 
zards to feed on by day and the 
woods varmints to feast on by 
night, and the pieces of fried turkey are 
often not very palatable. This is bad busi- 
ness, but the most pernicious feature regard- 
ing the game birds is that the natives pay 
no heed whatsoever to the game laws and 
shoot wild turkey, quail, ducks, plover, 
snipe, etc., all the year. The enforcement of 
the game laws rests with the sheriffs of the 
counties, and the exigencies of politics ren- 
der the sheriffs very reluctant to make ene- 
mies thru strict enforcement of the law, and 




















THE AUTHOR SHOWN WITH A BEAUTY 
A tarpon taken on 6-thread line while still-fishing on the flats 
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consequently it is only tourists or visitors 
who are ever punished for violations unless 
it is necessary to discipline some native for 
being politically lukewarm. 

The fishing in Florida waters is probably 
not surpassed as a sport by angling to be 
had anywhere in the world. Florida encom- 
passes a myriad ot fresh-water lakes (no 
one knows just how many, but there are 
1,200 named lakes 1n Lake County alone, 
and Florida has fifty-two counties). There 
are innumerable streams of fresh and brack- 
ish water and a number of really beautiful 
and majestic rivers, all teeming with fish. 
The waters of the Atlantic on the East Coast 
and of the Gulf of Mexico on the West 
Coast harbor game fish that will test the 
strength and skill of the most expert anglers 
to the very uttermost limits of each. More 
than 600 different varieties of fish are to be 
found in Florida waters, and enthusiastic 
anglers have often taken more than a hun- 
dred kinds during a stay lasting a month 
or so, 

This is a new country to the Northerner 
down in this region for the first time, and 
its alluring attractiveness makes such an 
appeal that usually this first trip is simply 
preparatory training for the trips that an- 
This is especially true if the 
tourist cruises about house-boat and 
becomes imbued with the feeling of wander- 
lust engendered by this care-free life and 
experiences the almost hypnotically soothing 


nually follow. 
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MUSEUM SPECIMEN OF MANATEE 
BULL. WEIGHT, 1,200 LBS.; LENGTH, 
11 FT. 





relaxation incident to simply floating leis- 
urely along towards places unknown in a 
land that fairly breathes of romance and ad 
venture. 

As a comfortable democratic floating home 
the house-boat has no equal, but it should 
be left in Florida, for there is its natural 
habitat. There it can be occupied as a resi- 
dence for the entire season or for the entire 
year. Deep down in every person’s heart 
there is a love of water, and of boats, and 
the house-boat cruiser is certain to fall a 
victim to the pleasures associated with the 
beauty and solitude of the out-of-the-line-of- 
travel places and to the ease and cheer and 
creature comforts of the floating democratic 
house-boat home. 
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True books have been written in all 
ages by their greatest men—by great 
leaders, great statesmen and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice 
—and life is short. Will you jostle 
with the common crowd, for entree 
here, and audience there, when all the 
while this eternal court is open to 
you, with its society as the world, 
multitudinous as its days, the chosen 
and the mighty, of every place and 
- time?—RUSKIN. 
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AVE you ever seen a place 
in the heart of civilization 
that is as wild as it was two or 
three hundred years 
country that has been protected 


ago? / 





and the shrill chirp of crirckets, 


then you can partly imagine 
what this wilderness valley is 
like. 


The rising of the river fog at 
sunset brings back ghosts of the 





by some barrier from the onward 
march of civilization. In_ this 
particular case the barriers are 
almost impenetrable hills and 
forests. 

This wilderness land is in the 
southeastern part of Ohio, but 
it partly extends into West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. It is a 
valley that has miniature repro- 
ductions of some of our wildest 
western scenery. There is a little 
Yosemite; there are falls and 
rapids that resemble those of the 
Columbia River; grand pines and 
oaks that have seen the days of 
the Red Man, and rocks and hills 


w Hg 








that have resisted the winds and 
rains of centuries. 

For a hundred years civiliza- 
tion has tried to conquer this 
wilderness land, but it has still retained its 
wild beauty. The only marks of civiliza- 
ion’s fight are a few small villages, a few 
barren farms, some rocky roads and the 
ruins of old mills. 

If any of your readers have ever sat by 


FALLS AND RAPIDS RESEMBLING THOSE OF YOSEMITE 


Robt. K. Tullis 


a camp-fire and listened to the mournful 
call of the rain-doves, the whistle of the 
whip-poor-wills, mingled with the roar of 
rushing water, the deep croak of river frogs 


past, and one feels that he should 
hear the slap of a beaver’s tail 
upon the water, the savage how! 
of some hunting panther or the 
stealthy dip of a paddle. Weird, 
mysterious shapes seem to float 
along the water’s edge, as if they 
were looking for lost companions 
of earlier days. 

Fishing—well, those of you 
who have felt the pull of a fight- 
ing small-mouth bass know what 
its fishing is like, or if you have 
ever tried to pull up a night-line 
and thought that you had hooked 
the bottom and then finally found 
that it was “only” a_twenty- 
pound river cat—well, those are 
only a part of the sports of this 
wilderness land. 


Clear, cold springs along the hills afford 
ideal camp sites, and the “deep holes” offer 
splendid bathing, as well as fishing. To 
the true lover of nature, this valley is a 
real wilderness land. 
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The National Matches, 1921 


HE National Matches were first author- 

ized by Congress in 1903, and have been 
held almost every year since that date. 
Properly they consist of the National Team 
Match, the National Individual Rifle Match, 
and the National Individual Pistol Match. 
Congress originally appropriated funds for 
the purchase of the perpetual trophy known 
as the National Trophy for the team winning 
the National Team Match, and for the an- 
nual expenses, as well as the individual 
medals. The purpose of the National 
Matches is to promote skill with the rifle 
among the military forces and citizens of 
the United States. 

The matches of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion have always been held concurrent with 
the National Matches, and serve to make this 
meet the largest ever held and of far-reach- 
ing importance. The duration of the com- 
petitions is about one month, and the com- 
petitors number into the thousands. When 
it is appreciated that all the competitors are 
chosen by competitions at their stations or 
homes, it will be seen that perhaps upwards 
of 100,000 men annually compete, either at 
the matches or for the privilege of attending 
the matches, its significance and its influ- 
ence in the encouragement of skill with the 
rifle will be seen. 

Formerly the matches were participated in 
almost exclusively by teams from the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy, Marine Corps and the 
National Guard of the several states. That 
is, they were almost exclusively military in 
character. Of late years, however, Congress 
has authorized and appropriated funds for 
the attendance of civilian and school teams 
from every state. This is decidedly a move 
in the right direction for the encouragement 
of rifle practice. Skill with the rifle in mili- 
tary organizations will always be attended 
to, it being the duty of the company com 
mander and other officers to see that this in- 
siruction is efficiently imparted, and extra 
pay for skill in marksmanship being offered 
as an incentive. But there is no one to take 
care of the interests of the civilian who de- 
sires to perfect his skill with his national 
weapon except the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. The attendance of civilian riflemen at 
the matches is by far its most important 
feature, and the policy is beginning to show 
its effect. This year civilian riflemen came 
decidedly to the fore, being by far in the 
majority among the competitors. Their skill 
with the rifle is also increasing to the point 
where they are on a par with the military 
shots. 

It would be well for every rifleman to 
know just how he can participate in the 
benefits that Congress has authorized for 
civilians. It is astonishingly simple. Any 
citizen of the United States can become a 
member of the National Rifle Association. 
Annual membership costs only $2.00. Mem- 
bers can then purchase Springfield and other 
government rifles from the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship, as well as ammu- 
nition and target materials. All these are 
sold at cost. Thus a citizen can obtain all 
the requisites to enable him to start prac- 
tice, and at the proper time he will be in- 
formed where the competition for his state 
is to be held, at which the team to attend 
the National Matches from that state will 
be chosen. The government pays the trans 
portation, subsistence and all the expenses 
of the members of these teams, so that there 
is practically no expense attendant except 
that of attending the preliminary state com- 
petition. Also any group of ten or more 
citizens may get together and form a civilian 
rifle club, and affiliating with the National 


Maj. Townsend Whelen 


Rifle Association, may obtain other advant- 
ages, including participation in the many 
competitions held by the association during 
the year, instruction pamphlets, bulletins, 
printed matter, etc. 

So much for the origin and purpose of 
the matches. The matches this year were 
the largest ever staged, being participated 
in by seventy-three teams, of which thirty 
teams were civilian. In the _ individual 
matches there were over 1,500 competitors. 
The matches were held at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
from August 27th until September 24th. 
Camp Perry is at present the only rifle range 
in existence that is large enough to stage 

















THE SURPRISE OF THE MATCHES 

George R. Farr of the Washington State 
Civilian Rifle Team, who made 71 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes in the Wimbledon Cup Match at 1,000 
yards with regulation Springfield rifle and 1921 
National Match ammunition. 


these matches, and its central location and 
general excellence make it ideal for the pur- 
pose. 

Besides their size they were unique in one 
other respect, in that every shooting record 
was broken. Some of these old records had 
stood for many years. This was due to the 
very great improvement in rifles and ammu- 
nition. In fact, a study of the technique of 
shooting and the equipment is one of the 
most interesting features of the matches. 
All that was necessary was for the rifleman 
to do his part correctly, and the arm and 
ammunition would go on shooting into the 
bull’s-eye all day long. Just listen to these 
records, which are only a very few of the 
total wonderful scores made: 

In the Remington Match, Sgt. John W. 
Adkins of the Marine Corps made 71 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes at 1,000 yards, and in 
the Western Cartridge Company Match he 
made 80 bull’s-eyes at 900 yards. 

In the Winchester Match Sgt. T. B. Craw- 
ley made 176 consecutive bull’s-eyes at 800 


yards on a special target painted so as to 
reduce its visibility. 

In the historic Wimbledon Cup Match, 
Sgt. Adkins continued his wonderful record 
by winning with 75 straight bull’s-eyes at 
1,000 yards; but what was more wonderful 
still, George R. Farr, a member of the Wash- 
ington State Civilian Rifle Team, came in 
second, making 71 consecutive bull’s-eyes 
and using a straight Springfield rifle just as 
issued and straight 1921 National Match 
Government ammunition, and without any 
special equipment of any kind. It should 
be noted that all the above records except 
that of Mr. Farr were made with special 
rifles, sights and equipment, and this makes 
his performance all the more wonderful. 
Mr. Farr is 62 years of age. He had never 
before been to a National Match, and in 
fact he had come straight to the matches 
from a pack-sack trip in the Olympic Moun- 
tains. 

But what manner of rifles and ammunition 
was it that made this possible? First let us 
take the rifles. Most of the matches called 
for the straight Government weapon without 
modifications, that is the U. S. rifle, caliber 
.30, model 1903, commonly known as the 
Springfield. Springfield Armory made the 
rifles specially for these matches. Great 
care was taken in their manufacture. The 
barrels were bored with a slightly different 
method from that in vogue heretofore, which 
resulted in greater uniformity of bore. The 
heat treatment of several of the parts was 
different, making for greater strength. The 
greatest care was taken with adjustments 
and targeting. The great majority of these 
rifles when targeted at 200 yards placed all 
their shots within a circle 2% inches in 
diameter, using the 1921 National Match 
ammunition. It is safe to say that these 
rifles were absolutely the finest that have 
ever been made in quantity anywhere. But 
even such superb weapons cannot hold their 
own with the special match rifle which ap- 
peared this year. This also was a product 
of Springfield Armory, and another feather 
in their cap because it not only won all the 
special matches at Camp Perry, but with it 
the American team also won the champion- 
ship of the world at the International 
Matches in Switzerland. This special rifle is 
nothing but a Springfield with a very heavy 
barrel. This barrel, called a “pressure bar- 
rel,” is rifled exactly the same as the stand- 
ard military barrel, but its original exterior 
diameter is 1% inches from breech to muz- 
zle the length being usually 24 inches, altho 
there were some as long as 30 inches. 
Usually this barrel is very slightly turned 
down towards the muzzle to lighten it a 
little to make it easier to hold, the muzzle 
diameter being usually % inch. In its orig- 
inal state, before being turned down, such 
a barrel on a Springfield makes the complete 
gun weigh about 13 pounds—a little too 
heavy for all but the very strongest men. 
These special rifles with heavy barrels will 
usually shoot groups about one-third smaller 
than the best military pattern Springfield, 
and hold their elevation very steadily from 
day to day and when they become heated up 
from firing. They are almost invariably 
sighted with a Lyman No..48 receiver sight 
and with a Winchester Type A, 5-power tele- 
scope sight, with flat top post reticule and 
No. 2 rear mounting. There were only 
twelve matches in which these special rifles 
were permitted, but in these matches they 
won all the first places. This rifle, with 
certain few modifications, will undoubtedly 
be the snipers’ rifle of the future. 

But the finest rifle in the world will not do 
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good work with poor ammunition. For ex- 
ample, these fine Springfields with some of 
the war-time ammunition will not hold the 
four ring at 500 yards, whereas with the 
1921 National Match ammunition as made 
at Frankford Arsenal they will shoot steadily 
into a 6-inch circle at that distance when 
fired from machine rest or by a skilled rifle- 
man from muzzle and elbow rest. The 1921 
National Match ammunition was the official 
ammunition of the meeting, and was issued 
free to all who desired it. It was required 
in some of the matches, but in the majority 
of the matches of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion any ammunition could be used, and in 
such matches quite a few of the contestants 
used special match ammunition made by the 
commercial companies, notably by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company and the Western 
Cartridge Company. 

The 1921 National Match Ammunition 
differed materially from any other cartridges 
ever before made, and marked a radical de- 
parture in ammunition making. It was, of 
course, the .30-caliber model 1906 cartridge. 





The bullet was pointed and weighed 170 
grains. The muzzle velocity was 2,725 feet 
r oe 





Match. Courtesy of Arms and the Man 


per second, and the pressure 51,000 pounds 
per square inch. The powder charge was 
48.5 grains of DuPont EX-1076 powder, a 
new progressive burning, nitro-cellulose pow 
der somewhat similar to that known as I. M. 
R. No. 16, but quite a little superior, par- 
ticularly in the very small variation in 
velocity that it gave. The primer was the 
regular Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primer, 
non-fulminate (that is, non-mercuric). The 
bullet, however, was radically different from 
any before made. As stated, it weighed 170 
grains and was pointed. The lead core had 
a composition of 1 part of tin to 30 parts 
of lead. Outside this was a cupro-nickel 
jacket .025 thick. The core and the jacket 
together measured .3079 inch in diameter 
thruout the bearing surface. The base of 
the bullet was hollow, being made thus so 
that the core would not extrude in passage 
thru the barrel and render the base untrue. 
This bullet as described was then electro- 
plated with tin all over so as to increase its 
diameter to .3085 inch. 

This tin plating had a double function. It 
provided a lubricant which eased the bullet 
thru its passage from the case into the 


ADKINS, U.S. M.C., AND PLATTINGS OF TWO OF HIS REMARKABLE SCORES 
get at the right shows his group of 80 bull’s-eyes at 900 yards, and the one on the left his 71 bull’s-eyes at 1,000 yards in the Remington 


rifling, preventing much of the deformation 
of bullet which occurs at this point. Also 
the tin plating prevented metal fouling, 
eliminating the inaccuracies which are 
caused by this fouling, and making cleaning 
much easier. In test from machine rest, and 
by expert marksmen with muzzle and elbow 
rest, this ammunition shot steadily into a 
7-inch circle at 600 yards and a 15-inch circle 
at 1,000 yards, this being about half the size 
of the very best groups ever made before 
with machine-made ammunition. The credit 
for producing this ammunition which has 
astonished the world belongs to the employes 
of the Small Arms Ammunition Department 
at Frankford Arsenal. 

The special ammunition presented by the 
Remington Arms Company was practically 
the same as that provided by them last year 
for the Olympic Games. It consisted of the 
usual 180-grain pointed bullet with cupro- 
nickel jacket, and a charge of Hercules Hi- 
Vel nitro-glycerine powder. It shot most ex- 
cellently, many of the records being made 
with it, but it metal-fouled rather badly, ne- 
cessitating the use of grease as a lubricant, 
and it required four minutes higher eleva- 














Springfield special rifle with heavy pressure barrel as used in long range matches of National Rifle Association. 
inch at muzzle; rifle complete as illustrated weighs 12 pounds 


measure 7% 


THE RIFLE THAT WON THE LAURELS 


Barrel has been turned down to 
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tion at 1,000 yards than did the 1921 
National Match ammunition. 

The special match ammunition provided 
by the Western Cartridge Company also pre- 
sented a radical departure in ammunition 
making. The bullet was boat-tail in shape 
and weighed 180 grains. The point was very 
sharp, and the boat-tail had a taper of about 
4 degrees—not much of a boat-tail, but 
enough to considerably help the flight of the 
bullet and to reduce the bearing surface and 
thus permit lower pressure and hence higher 
velocity. The charge was Hercules Hi-Vel 
nitro-glycerine powder, giving a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,650 feet per secod. The 
bullet was jacketed with Lubaloy, an alloy 
of copper, zinc and tin, which did not cause 
any metal fouling. Such a jacket metal pre- 
sents many advantages, and the Western am- 
munition was certainly up to the minute in 
every respect except in the use of a nitro- 
glycerine powder, which causes rather seri- 
ous erosion and short barrel life. It is only 
fair to say that the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany was not able to get any of the DuPont 
EX-1076 powder, the entire output of the 
powder company being used in the govern- 
ment ammunition. This ammunition, due to 
the shape of the bullet and its weight, shot 
with remarkably low elevation, about 5 de- 
grees lower than the 1921 National Match 
ammunition at 1,000 yards. As a conse- 
quence it required less wind allowance than 
any ammunition on the grounds. 

Each of the ammunition companies and 
Frankford Arsenal claimed that their am- 
munition was the most accurate on the 
ground. Asa matter of fact there was prob- 
ably no difference in the absolute accuracy 
of any of it. But it must be remembered 
that the cartridges made by the commercial 
companies were hand-loaded and practically 
laboratory made, whereas the 1921 National 
Match ammunition made by Frankford Ar- 
senal was strictly machine-thade, quantity- 
production ammunition, 2,700,000 rounds 
having been turned out in two months, which 
makes its performance all the more remark- 
able. 

Taking it all in all, the National Matches 
of 1921 were most successful and remark- 
able. It is to be hoped that next year will 
see even greater success—that is, a far larger 
stimulation of rifle shooting thruout the 
country. Every civilian rifleman thruout the 
country should get busy. We want to see 
not hundreds, but thousads of civilian rifle- 
men competing in each state for the honor 
of representing their state on the team to go 
to the National Matches. It is a fine, clean, 
patriotic sport, and every American should 
participate. The way is now open for any- 
one. 

In conclusion I cannot do better than 
quote the motto of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation: “That a man shall serve his coun- 
try in time of war is noble, brave and patri- 
otic; but that a man shall properly prepare 
himself in time of peace to serve in war is 
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Target 15-C-28 


EX-~-1076 powder. 
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Mean vertical 
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600 yards 


i] Official Test National Match 

_ Ammunition, 1921. 
Frankford arsenal, 170-gr. 
tinned bullet, 48.5 grs. UYuPont 


1.28 inches 
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all of these things and more. It is noble 
with nobility which is real, not ideal. It is 
brave with a bravery which assumes in time 
of unemotional peace many burdens, among 
them that of bearing the lack of apprecia- 
tion of those who do not consider military 
preparation or training necessary.” 


Note:—Details as to membership in the 
National Rifle Association, application 
blanks and regualtions for the formation of 
civilian rifle clubs can be obtained from the 
secretary, National Rifle Association, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C.—Editor. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 
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The Fulfillment of Promise 


AJOT so very long ago I crossed the con- 

tinent from Seattle to New York by the 
northern route, returning another way, far- 
ther south. I have made this trip many times 
since the Northern Pacific road was built, 
and some few times before, but I saw much 
this last time that I had never seen before 
as I watched the landscape flow by like an 
endless sea. 

Five days cooped up in a train averaging 
forty miles an hour, or near it, takes one a 
long distance. I suppose the airplane will, 
at no greatly distant time, make this speed 
seem as a team compared to the automobile 

and the team, as a traveling power, is ob- 
solete today—more so in the West than in 
the East, for the West is a place of vast dis- 
tances compared to the East, where one 
travels little, and knows, first hand, much 
less about his geography from personal con- 
tact than he does in the West. 

On this last trip I had the time to watch 
the country as we went along—to think and 
compare what I saw with what I had seen 
before. 

I passed old hunting grounds where I had 
driven a team and buckboard for five days 
straight ahead without seeing a face, red or 
white! 

Today there are a dozen thriving towns 
there full of contented people who love the 
old land and call it home. 

In one of the towns, new, glaring with 
high light of sun on raw, unpainted lumber, 
oil had been struck only a week before. 

I looked up and down the one “main” 
street and at the excited, serious faces there; 
at the hurrying, busy throng jostling each 
other, even as people jostle each other at 
that one famous spot in New York, “Forty- 
second and Broadway.” 

The straggling, irregular, hap-hazzard 
buildings of new boards with canvas roofs 
here and there under short, wind-swept 
the far horizon with its blue and 
purple mountain walls upreared against the 
sky as hard and solid as tho cut from boiler 


pines; 


plate; the smell of sage across the air, the 
odor of trampled ground—all—everything, 


brought back vividly the old days when the 
West was new and towns like this came into 
being between sunrise and sunset at any 
point where a gravel bar had been proven 
to overlay a bed rock that carried loose, raw 
gold. 

It all came back, but with a difference— 
what? 

At first I could not name that indefinite 
thing that I sensed, but could not see and 
could not locate, but which, I was well 


aware, belonged to now instead of to the 
past, and which made this new, raw town 
different from the old, raw towns, just as 


today is different from the days that are 
gone. 

Suddenly it came to me—oil; the smell of 
crude oil! 

That was it; that it was that made this 
new town only a part of the hurrying com- 
mercial world we are familiar with and not 
the old place of romance, a spot where wild 
blades sought adventure and courted that 
most fickle dame, Fortune, even to staking 
their last hope on a single, desperate, bold 
play. Today the play is mild; it hasn’t got 
the pep! 

Then also I remembered that only a mile, 
or perhaps it was three or four miles—I 
could not be certain without a look—just 
over a badland hill or two to the east, I had, 
in the old days, killed six big mule deer 
bucks out of a herd of twenty-odd without 
moving from my tracks; it would have been 
as easy to have killed the whole herd, but 
six was all two of us could butcher and 
handle properly, for that was a fall meat 
hunt ahead of the first snow, and it was up 
to us to kill and jerk a lot of meat in a 
hurry or be caught without grub by the first 
edge of winter. 

Just over the hill, yonder, that had been, 
near a spring that bubbled with gas and 
smelled of creosote! 

We two, hunting meat that day thirty 
years ago, had seen those’ things and re- 
marked, one to the other, “There’s oil under 
this country; some day they will strike it 
here and there'll be a pretty whoop-te- 
dooden-do, sure”’—and we went to work to 
care for our meat, which was important, be- 
cause it was future grub against grubless 
days to come for us, and we washed our 
knives and cleaned our hands when we got 
thru in the water of that spring where the 
gas bubbled, just over the hill yonder. That 
spring was not important to us because we 
couldn’t eat it, and it was miles and miles 
to the nearest white man who knew anything 
or cared anything about oil! Oil? We 
were free Nomads, limited in our wander- 
ings by the grub supply we could pack on 
three or four saddles. Why should we bother 
about oil? 

Yet the sign had been plain, and we had 
seen it and understood the hidden treasure 
so plainly pointed to by bubbling spring, 
wind-swept, stunted pines and cedars, shale 
hills and the tang of crude oil about the 
spring; and it took thirty years for the ful- 
fillment of the promise we saw in the Wyo- 
ming desert that day that we killed all the 
meat we wanted out of a herd of deer too 
afraid of man to even run away, where the 
rifle smashed the short echoes among the 
little hills and valleys that was home for 
the animals. 





In another place I looked down a long, 
long valley where a stream, crystal clear, 
comes down from the high places, following 
a winding course, bordered by short, dia- 
mond willows, falling every little way over 
a tiny fall that may be six inches or six feet 
high and re-occur two or three or fifty times 
in a single mile for a good many miles. 

When I first saw that valley it was empty 
from end to end save for deer, sage hens 
and such little outdoor folk as gophers, 
horned-toads, larks, magpies, etc., who loved 
the old wilderness and made their homes 
there. 

I first saw this valley from a point on the 
east rim, so it spread like a map under me 
for long miles northward and southward—a 
long, beautiful valley with leveled, sweetly- 
sloping sides and a bounteous stream of 
ever-living water running its length, coming 
straight from the snow reservoirs that never 
fail, high up ‘there on the ragged hills to 
eastward. 

I sat there and dreamed that some day 
that valley would teem with cattle; there 
would be happy ranches there where men 
could live under the sun, marry wives of 
merit who were strong-hearted and would 
love their valley more than the far-away 
eastern cities; it was to be, some day, a 
really worth-while valley that would ship a 
lot of beef and be a place of contentment— 
in my dream. That was nearly fifty years 
ago. 

I looked upon it now again. 
dream come true? Yes—and no. 

Today that valley is one vast sugar beet 
field, and it produces (I have no figures at 
hand) I don’t know how many tons of sugar 
each year, but enough to ship in carloads 
to the four winds! I had seen the promise 
in that valley, and I had read it to mean 
cattle, but it materialized as sugar instead, 
and probably a thousand times richer in 
dollars and cents than my wildest dream 
vision could have foreseen, for I knew noth- 
ing about sugar—sugar came from away 
down South somewhere, where they raised 
sugar cane! 

That is a Mormon valley, brother, settled 
and owned and operated by Mormons, who 
peopled it northward from Ogden, coming 
thru the Bear River route and making the 
country their own down that valley to some- 
where near the present thriving town of 
Pocatello in Idaho. 

In the first days of the 80s I hunted deer 
and elk over a series of sand dunes that 
spread for many miles along a treeless river. 

The river was full of quicksand, and one 
must understand rivers and quicksand if he 
would get from one side to the other; an- 
other smaller river came in from the west, 
and it, like the larger one running southeast, 
was treeless save for stunted willows here 
and there in thickets along the inner side of 
the bends. 
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Near where the rivers met there was a 
ranch cabin built of gnarled cottonwood 
logs gathered over many miles of river bot- 
tom and hauled here with much effort to 
help make this ranch house a shelter from 
the howling blizzards that winter brought 
each year. 

Forty miles away, up the river, was the 
nearest neighbor, a new ranch as brave as 
this one, built but a short time before; the 
nearest town was three or four days’ drive 
to the southeast, and there were practically 
no ranches between until one neared the 
town where the railroad ran, taking in those 
days, several days longer than it takes now 
to cross from the Edge-of-Things 
on the Missouri River to the 
Mormon country out by Great 
Salt Lake. 
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Today my dream has materialized into one 
solid farm instead of several big ranches, 

The town of Dunning, Nebraska, at the 
mouth of the Dismal River, stands there to- 
day on the site of the old Alva Dunning 
ranch, where I warmed and dried and 
thawed myself out that trip after getting 
bogged down in the quicksand of the Dismal 
River in March, with twenty inches of snow 
on the ground and cooled to 20 or 30 below 
zero by a roaring northwest wind! That 
was quite different from today, for a steam- 
heated hotel nowadays takes the place of 
the hospitable Dunning fireplace! 

Brown rolling hills and prairie as far as 
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train-loads of ties, steel, bridge timber and 
the ruck of railroad building, for the end 
of the rails was only ten miles or so west- 
ward, and that new railroad was hurrying 
mightily, sometimes as much as a mile a 
day, on into the West to get to the city of 
Denver, standing there waiting, across the 
miles yonder at the foot of the Rockies. 
By dint of “inflooence” and wire pulling 
one of those rattle-trap trains stopped in the 
valley, and six or seven of us got busy, right 
on the main line (for there was no siding) 
and dumped lumber from a flat car into a 
hap-hazard pile alongside the track so it 
would “clear”; and then the little train 
jangled on up the valley and left 
=4 =me with two carpenters, some 
. nails and tools and a pile of 
lumber, together with a small 





That sandy country by the two 
rivers where I hunted was al! 
new, wide open and alive with 
game; whitetail and_ blacktail 
deer, elk and antelope were all 
very numerous, and buffalo were 
still plentiful only a little way 
west and north, and were to be 
had yet as small, stray bands 
about the headwaters of both 
these rivers; prairie chickens and 
quail were more plentiful than | 
had ever seen them anywhere, 
while the dozens of little lakes 
scattered among the grassy sand 
hills harbored countless thous- 
ands of waterfowl that bred in 
this favored land. 

Never was there a more ideal 
stock country anywhere, and I 
dreamed dreams about it that all 
came true down thru the old cow 
days, but I did not dream that 
the cow days would themselves 
vanish in their turn and give 
place to the later day of the 
“nester” who came in from the 
East, sailing the uncharted 








pile of grub and bedding right 
there in the middle of Nowhere- 
in-Particular. 

A week later a glaring, un- 
painted “board house” stood 
back on the hillside from the 
railroad as far as you could shoot 
with a .45; that, brother, was the 
first house ever built in what is 
now the town of McCook, Neb., 
down on the Republican River 
and right bang in the middle to- 
day of an immensely rich farm- 
ing country that used to pasture 
more buffalo than most anywhere 
else, for it was.part of the range 
of the big “main herd” that used 
the Platte, Republican and 
Smoky for their own particular 
feeding grounds, which were in 
turn hunting grounds for all the 
plains tribes of Indians and those 
from outside the buffalo range to 
the east and west. 

I killed an antelope exactly 
where the depot stands, and an- 
other right where the First 
National Bank of McCook was 








prairie in his “prairie schooner,” 
to finally find haven and anchor 
him down on a homestead of gov- 
ernment land which the cow-man 
soon found he could not longer 
claim as a range because the 
nester was willing to pay a price 
to the government to own it out- 
right, no matter how much the 
cow-man might need it as 
scenery to be decorated with his 
wild, Texas “longhorns.” 

It was a land of promise, if 
ever one existed under the sun, 
and I knew it as I wandered thru, 
riding a horse that had been 
roped right there from a herd of 
his brothers who still romped up 
and down those rolling, grassy 
sand hills in numbers that made 
wild horse hunting a_ regular 
business only a few years later. 

And now today I looked upon 
it again after the magic of time 
had transformed it. Do you 
know that land today? It bor- 
ders the middle Loupe and the © 
Dismal rivers in Nebraska, and 
it is as rich as a sub-treasury in the money 
it turns out of its fields—its hogs, cattle, al- 
falfa that come’from the land in the hands 
of men who know what to do with it. 

Today, instead of pasturing elk, it raises 
dehorned Holsteins that make beef for the 
world! Antelope are replaced by sheep, 
and yet you do not notice the sheep on the 
landscape, ‘for they do not roam the hills at 
will. The*deer, the wild horse and the buf. 
falo are, all together, replaced by the hogs 
with a large overlap of numbers to spare, 
for hogs go East to market at Omaha from 
this section in solid train loads! 


The marsh holds out its promised treat 
The lowering clouds scud swiftly o’er the land; 
The ducks are going south again—the skies are wet and gray— 
But the hunter’s smile is bland, O, very bland! 


The Ducks Are Going South! 


The widgeon whistles shrilly in “the morning cold and gray, 
The sprig is on the wing, the teal skims by; 

The mallard seeks the baited lakes without undue delay 
As the mist and sleet obscure the dripping sky. 


The widgeon whistles shrilly and the days are growing short, 
There’s a tang of autumn chill in every breeze; 
And a shining-up of firearms anent the coming sport, 
For a touch of bronze and red is on the trees. 


Snug in his blind the huntsman sees the action all about, 
Hears the quacking and the flapping on the lake; 
The thrills come racing up his spine—he smothers back a shout 
As a choice of speeding targets he must make. 


Grace E. Hatt. 


the eye can see; they look like the lawn of 
a well-groomed park, for they are covered 
with a mat of the short, curly buffalo grass 
of the old plains—a grass that vanished in 
a few years following the going of the buf- 
falo, tho it had undoubtedly existed for ages 
on end before white men came. 

A river, marked by straggling cotton- 
wood and willow trees, wound its way down 
a wide, flat, barren valley. 

A raw, new railroad with the rails just 
down, in snaky, up-and-downhill fashion, cut 
a yellow gash along the valley; over it, 
slowly and with much caution, came long 


a tempting free array— 


later built; this was six days 
after 1 dumped my lumber from 
the train and before the first 
house in McCook was finished; 
I killed a number of them near- 
by, but hunting was poor, for this 
land was already “cow country, 
and the Kansas shipping towns 
to the south and west were al 
ready famous; in fact, it was, I 
think, near the finish of the cow 
days, and about marked the be- 
ginning of the change from cat- 
tle to agriculture that came so 
swiftly all over the old cow 
range. 

These and many more things 1 
noted on this last trip East— 
changes of only a few years, but 
changes so great and covering 
such a scope of activity as to 
transform a wild desert, peopled 
only by Indians and animals, and 
with the skirmishing line of civil- 
ization only beginning to ad 
vance into a settled, well-peopled 

==== country that runs from the 

checker-board, section-line civil- 
ization of the corn country to the raw hills 
that. raise sheep and cattle to company the 
ranches of the irrigated valleys, where the 
alfalfa and hogs flourish on the old white- 
tail deer feeding grounds! 

It is marvelous what man can do to trans- 
form a country—almost unbelievable unless 
you have seen it done; and yet, somehow, I 
see it all with regret, even knowing that it 
is best for all the way it is; but I want the 
old days mightily, for, after all, it is the old 
rag doll we like to play with best, in spite 
of efes that close and “real hair’—now 
isn’t it? 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mai} 
wil please enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


NOTHER year has ended. Stretching glad indeed that the live bait articles have 
away behind us are twelve numbers of been so well received, and later, expanded 
OUTDOOR LIFE, each carrying something #4 amplified, they will appear in book form. 
of the Angling Editor’s personality and Early in the year will begin a series of 
mental mintage. As he thumbs the pages Chapters on dry fly-fishing, upon which the 
of the completed volume he asks himself the A®gling Editor has been working for lo these 
question, “Are you satisfied?” Sadly he ™any moons. Few of his readers realize how 
answers, “No.” ‘There are so many things ™uch of reading, experimentation and in- 
that might be done, so many articles that vestigation enters into such a series. For 
| might be written, so many experiments that months he has hounded book sellers both in 
2: might be tried. For all the good words that America and Europe in order to secure the 
i: have come our way we thank you; they help best and most authorative information upon 
salve a tender conscience. But remember, the subject. For 1922 the dry fly articles 44 
the Angling Editor is not satisfied with his will be the leader, while the Angling Editor qi 
efforts. Never in a single year has he an- 38 glad to say that already he has secured a i 
swered so many correspondents, running wel} "Umber of good articles for his department. 42 
up into the hundreds. Always he has tried The Fireside will continue, of course. Write 
to answer questions as he would have his ‘freely upon all your problems. So, wishing 
questions answered. No axe to grind, no- 2! the great family a Merry Christmas and 
hobby to ride, no pet theory to defend, he 2 Happy New Year, the Angling Editor signs 


has held himself free to present all sides of himself, 
i every question. Not argumentation, but in- 
iy A formation has been his slogan. He is very O. W.S. 











Yours very truly, 





























Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 11 


NDOUBTEDLY, next to the reel itself, 

the most important item of the _ bait- 
fisher’s outfit is the line, whether he be a 
caster of live bait or a sequestered still-fisher. 
As there seems to be little information upon 
the subject in get-atable form, it shall be 
my purpose to discuss the matter somewhat 
fully in this chapter. As to the importance 
of the line, all are agreed, for if it part the 
best of rods and reels will not avail. Not 
simply does the angler mourn because the 
“big fish” of the day has escaped, but the 
irreparable loss of some favorite minnow 
or frog-harness causes the iron to enter into 
his soul. As will appear when we discuss 
live-bait hooks, those little things may rep- 
resent considerable outlay, and if the only 
one the fisherman has with him is lost, it 
becomes worth its weight in gold because 
irreplaceable. The line must be a good one. 


Material 


I can well remember my father’s machine 
for making horse-hair lines, and how he 
used to twist and twist away, building beau- 
tiful lines; but (and here is food for 
thought) while those lines used to suffice for 
trout back in “New York State,” the black 
bass of the Middle West worked havoc with 
them. Undoubtedly the best (I nearly said 
the only) material is silk. For years makers 
have sought for a substitute, trying various 
materials—cotton, linen, etc.—but inevitably 
they and the anglers have come back to silk. 
Today the silk line is all but perfect, can be 
secured in almost any color or size to suit 
any fish or water and meet the idiosyncra- 
sies of the most notional angler. Unfortu- 
nately when we have said “a silk line,” we 
have only opened the question, for there are 


all sorts and varieties of “silk lines”—hard. 


braided, soft braided, square braided, round 
braided, waterproof, etc. Now, what does 
the bait-fisherman want? For casting live 
bait the line best adapted to casting lures is 
the one to select. For still-fishing the line 
is not of so much importance, I mean, size, 
shape, etc. Always the quality of the line 
is of utmost importance. 

For ease in casting undoubtedly the best 
line is the soft-braided, undressed silk, and 
if that were the only consideration, I unhesi- 
tatingly would recommend it; but unfortu- 
nately there enters durability, and it is not 
long lived. Furthermore the soft line is 
more than apt to become sticky after a little 
use, and hangs to the rod most vexatiously ; 
then, too, it swells upon the reel thru ab- 
sorption of water until the reel is chock full 
of line. The absorption of water is disagree- 
able from another viewpoint—in casting the 
angler is bespattered from stem to gudgeon. 
Not very pleasant in cold weather. 

Now that I have given the disagreeable 
points of the soft—and they are disagreeable, 
believe me—let me say once more, for ease 
in casting—control, distance and all that—- 
there is nothing equaling the soft line. It 
is not so hard upon the thumb as are the 
dressed lines or the hard braided. The’ hard 
braided casts harder, is not as yielding upon 
the reel, and does not “lay” as well. The 
round line is smoother and more handsome 
in appearance, but the square is more elastic, 
therefore, size for size, stronger. The 
dressed—waterproof—lines are coated with 
some preparation that renders them water- 
proof—proof against wetting to the center— 
an advantage surely, were it not for the fact 
that when exposed to the sun they often be- 
come sticky—so sticky in fact that good 
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A chapter on live bait fisher’s lines, 


the materials used, etc. 


O. W. Smith 


(Note: This chapter follows immediately upon 
a discussion of the various reels employed by 
the live-bait fisher, and as will readily be under- 
stood this subject is fully as important as the 
latter. The discussion of live-bait fishing began 
with the January issue.) 


casting is out of the question. Just the same, 
waterproof lines are valuable when the 
angler wishes to fish the surface, as in frog 
casting for instance, for the line does not 
become water logged to such an extent as 
to drag the bait beneath the surface. 




















A BAIT FISHER 


One other style or make of line should be 
noticed before we pass to a discussion of 
size or caliber. Probably the cored line—in 
which the outer covering is braided over a 
silk or linen core—is the strongest line made, 
size for size. If strength were the only 
quality required, then unhesitatingly I 
would recommend the cored line, but as it 
does not lie well on the reel, is stiffish and 














Do You Remember? 


Do you remember ’way back when 

Your pole and bait you'd get, and then 

Your bare-foot way ‘cross fields you'd 
take 

To try for fish in Sager’s Lake? 

Do you recall the shady banks, 

With birds above returning thanks— 

The forked stick that held your pole 

While you explored the swimmin’ hole? 

And when in answer to your wish 

You caught a dandy, big sunfish— 

Has wealth or fame replaced the joy 

You found in fishing when a boy? 


Hayes McMILten. 


Pll Say I Do! 
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hard to cast, I give it preference for all 
heavy bait-casting and trolling only. A line 
need not be strong enough to lift fifty pounds 
dead weight in order to bring to gaff a 
fifty-pound great pike. 
Size 

Size is, of course, closely connected with 
strength, for the only advantage a large line 
possesses is its added strength. Surely no 
fisherman would employ a large line when a 
small caliber would serve equally well. In 
ordinary live-bait fishing, whether casting 
or still-fishing, there is no great necessity 
for a strong line; the best all-around line 
is one testing from 14 to 16 or 20 pounds. 
Such a line should serve all general pur- 
poses. The reader will note that I did not 
give the size of the line, and simply because 
various makers have adapted systems of 
graduation to suit themselves. Some employ 
numbers and some employ letters, and un- 
fortunately numbers and letters do not al- 
ways agree. By and large the following 
table is correct: 


Size C equals No. 1 Lbs. Test 
Size D equals No. 2 

Size E equals No. 3 16 to 22 
Size F equals No. 4 12 to 16 
Size G equals No. 5 10 to 14 


No. 6 


This table is only approximate, for some 
dealers number their line in reverse order, 
i.e., No. 1, or C, tests 10 to 14 pounds; No. 
2, or D, 12 to 16 pounds, etc. It is alto- 
gether too bad that there is no uniform 
measure, designated by letters. Till that day 
arrives the angler should buy by test. 

Sizes F, G and H offer as wide a range 
as the live-bait fisherman needs. Probably 
the G line—12 to 16 pounds test—is as near 
a general purpose line as there is; with it I 
would not be afraid to go up against almost 
any fresh-water game fish. Indeed I have 
taken two-pound small-mouth on a cotton 
thread line—one that I could break between 
two fingers. I am not advising cotton thread 
for bass, however. The mere fact that a 
line breaks at a pull of twelve pounds does 
not necessarily mean that it will not land a 
fish weighing much more. Lines are tested 
dry with a dead weight, not pulling down a 
spring balance or scales; let that fact soak 
in. A wet line, more or less elastic, backed 
up with a bending rod and a reel ready to 
give a few yards of line when required, is 
altogether a different proposition. Just be- 
cause I can break a line with my hands 
does not mean that that line will not break 
the will of a fighting small-mouth. For gen- 
eral live-bait fishing, then, the G line. 

Having said all I have upon the import- 
ance of size and breaking strength, let me 
add that more depends upon the fisherman’s 
ability, as a fisherman, than upon the line. 
Given even a poor line a good fisherman will 
land a Great Lakes pike that a poor fisher- 
man would lose provided with a good line. 
Always the personal equation enters in, and 
that is something we cannot take account of 
in writing upon any angling topic. When 
I make some assertion regarding tackle, 
naturally I am thinking of my own experi- 
ence and skill. Another angler might do 
more with a given article of tackle. Always 
purchase as good a line as possible. It is 
never the greatest economy to economize. 

(In next month’s Outdoor Life we will 
conclude the discussion of the line, taking 
up the important matter of color and spend- 
ing a little time discussing how to best pre- 
serve a good line.—O. W. S.) 


Size H equals 
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The Short versus the Long Caster 


ERTAINLY there has been a plethora of 
argument pro and con upon this ques- 
tion, yet we seem no nearer a satisfactory 
conclusion today than at the beginning. It 
is with no thought that I shall settle the 
controversy that I enter the lists, or that I 
shall be able to shed fresh light upon the 
question, but simply, and in a few words, 
give my experience and the conclusions I 
arrived at. 
Recently I returned from an extended trip 
thru the East, where the short rod—anything 
under six feet—is frowned upon 


By “Experio”™ 


feet long would be so whippy that the cast- 
ing of an ounce and one-half lure would be 
utterly impossible as well as disastrous to 
the rod. When the angler takes a casting 
rod in hand he wants to feel the character, 
the power of the tool. A flabby rod is like 
a flabby hand-shake. Perhaps I have not 
made myself clear, but I am sure the ex- 


comes to grief. While the overhand cast is 
the one to use, few anglers hold the rod per- 
pendicular; theoretically they do, but prac- 
tically their fishing casts are a combination 
of the overhead and side-swipe. Now, the 
longer rod, when swung in a half side-swipe, 
puts the other man in the boat in great 
jeopardy. I know whereof I speak. To be 
hit by a multi-hooked “plug” is not a little 





as “unhandy,” if indeed not “un- 
sportsmanlike,” a term I do not 
believe should be used in_ this 
connection. Just why a rod six 
feet six inches should be “sports- 
manlike,” and one five feet six 
inches “unsportsmanlike,” is not 
wholly clear to me. All else be- 
ing equal—man and weight of 
tackle—it seems to me that one 
rod should be as “sportsmanlike” 
as the other. As the editor of 
this department has pointed out 
again and again, it is the spirit 
of the man, his dominant motive, 
that makes him a sportsman or 

well, the other kind. While I am 
free to grant that there is more 
sport in using light tackle, a man 
can be just as true a sportsman 
when employing heavy. This is 
the point I am trying to make: 
sportsmanship does not enter in 


the matter of length; instead, 
utility pure and simple. The 
question we face is: Will the 


short rod—five feet six or under 

handle a lure with greater ac- 
curacy, manifest greater casting 
power? After years of experi- 
and _ observation I 
maintain that it will. Of course, 
the understands that | 


mentation 


reader 











have actual fishing in mind, and 
not tournament 
show work. 

Some of my friends insist that 
the longer, more resilient 
gives greater casting power. They do not 
take into consideration the friction of the 
added guides, for the longer the rod, the 
more guides necessary. The short rod needs 
but two guides; indeed more detract from 
perfect action. I have seen short rods with 
but a single guide, tho I doubt that such 
tools would stand up under severe service. 
[ have a six-foot six-inch split-bamboo, from 
the shop of a famous maker, that is provided 
with four guides, in addition to the tip-top, 
of course. Now, I am not saying that all 
six-foot wood rods are so fitted; I only know 
that one is, and the superabundance of guides 
seems necessary. Even a greenhorn does not 
need to be told that four guides offer greater 
resistance to the line than does two. Resist- 
ance retards the cast, interferes with accur- 
acy and wears the line. 

It is impossible to secure the same light- 
ness and strength in the longer caster that 
can be reached in the short rod. When you 
reduce the weight of a six-foot six-inch split- 
bamboo beyond a certain point you produce 
a whippy, spineless caster. The first quality 
required of a casting rod in casting power, 
which is something more than backbone 
simply. A casting rod must possess action, 
but it must not be all action or it will not 
shoot a two-ounce lure. In no rod save the 
five-foot six-inch can one secure that maxi- 
mum degree of lightness, with requisite 
strength and resiliency. A three and one- 
half or four-ounce split-bamboo. six or seven 


casting, mere ONE 


rod 


Lex. 


ADVANTAGE OF THE SHORT ROD 
HERE ARE TWO RODS AND COMPLETE 
OUTFIT IN A SINGLE CASE. 


perienced caster will know what I have in 
mind. 

Aside from action and accuracy there is 
another point in favor of the shorter caster, 
to-wit: most casting is done from a boat, 
and any rod longer than the five and a half 
footer is an awkward tool to handle. Even 
the shortest rod used must be employed with 
utmost care lest the caster’s companion 














FOR CASTING IN WEEDY, SNAGGY 
WATER THE SHORT ROD IS 


THE BEST 


IS ITS PORTABIL- 


matter. The wonder is that not more men 
are severely injured. Once, twice, three 
times companions have plugged me. For- 
tunately each time my _ wide 
guide’s hat saved my face. For 


boat casting, for this reason if no 
other, the shorter rod is the tool. 

I know there are those who in- 
sist that the short caster lacks 
action and resiliency. Well, those 
who think so have surely never 


used a good, well-built rod. 
Surely a rod weighing in the 


neighborhood of three ounces, 
even if but five feet long, will 
possess action, plenty of action. 
I know whereof I speak. Even a 
pound bass will keep a man busy 
and anxious, and when it comes 
to a seven pounder, such as I 
played out in Ohio last summer, 
well, there was action a-plenty. 
Indeed it was only by the exercise 
of extreme care that I prevented 
disaster to the delicate bamboo. 

“The beauty of the five-foot 
caster,” writes a man in a news- 
paper, “is that with it one can 
hoss out even  muskellunge.” 
Wonder what sort of “throwing 
stick” he expects? Surely not a 
three-ounce bamboo. You cannot 
“hoss ‘em out,” as he expresses 
it, without breaking such a tool. 
One must treat the light caster 
with all the respect and consid- 
eration that he would lavish upon 
his lightest and most delicate fly 
rod if he would preserve its in- 
tegrity. The short caster is a 
true fishing rod. 

However, it is the other phase 
of the question in which I am most interested 

the rod’s ability as a lure handler. Taking 
the two, the longer and the shorter, the same 
man will be able to acquire greater accuracy 
and obtain greater distance with the shorter. 
The short rod lends itself to manipulation 
and expert handling in a wonderful manner. 
Somehow it becomes an integral part of the 
man. One does not feel as tho he held a 
rod in his hand, but rather as tho his arm 
had simply been elongated. This adds to 
efficiency. The ability to hit a given spot 
is the secret of successful angling that 
comes only thru aboslute control. As the 
short rod gives control, I employ it in pref- 
erence to all others. 

I have noticed that the editor of this de- 
partment insists that the caster should seek 
accuracy first, lengthening his cast only as 
he can do so without sacrificing control. I 
believe he is right. To hit where the fish 
lie is of greater moment than merely to get 
out line, tho if a man wants to cast “a mile 
and a half,” he can do it as well, if not 
better, with the short rod than with the one 
over six feet. I realize full well what the 
Eastern anglers will say, for I went fishing 
with them last summer, and their remarks 
still ring in my ears; just the same I feel 
that they are not wholly fair; wedded to a 
preconceived notion, they will not investigate 
the merits of anything else. 

I was born in the Middle West, the home 








of the short bass rod, so unlike the author 
of “Casting Tackle and Methods” I did not 
“cut inch after inch from my tip,” tho I am 
no less firmly convinced than he as to the 
general efficiency of the Middle West tool. 
My advice to the angler is: regard with sus- 
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picion the remarks of those casters who use 
the word “unsportsmanlike” in connection 
with the short rod. As I have tried to point 
out, it is not a matter of sportsmanship, but 
of efficiency. The short rod is the most 
efficient handler of “plugs” known to anglers. 
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Letter No. 772—Spare Our Blushes 
(Published because it’s Christmas.—O. W. S.) 
Editor Angling Department:—For a number 

of years I have been going to write you my ap- 
preciation of the dope you have been giving us 
each month in Outdoor Life, but I am the prize 
procrastinator on the things that do not HAVE 
to be done, and so at this late day I am about 
to remedy one of my sins of omission. A num- 
ber of years ago I picked up a copy of what was 
then “Outer’s Book” and happened on an article 
of yours. I read it thru, and then the whole 
angling department when I saw that you were its 
editor, and then and there decided that you were 
the one and only simon pure fishin’ fan that was 
not so high in the clouds that you could not see 
a “garden hackle” when the doctor seemed to 
order that treatment, and I at once sent in my 
little twelve shillin’ and started to follow the 
band. pel ‘ 

All at once you came up missing, with no 
word of a change so far as I could see, and it 
was a year before I found you by the same 


chance. Picked up a copy of Outdoor Life, and 
there was O. W. Smith, Angling Editor. Me 
for Outdoor Life from then to this date. My 


subscription expired with April, and I have just 
renewed it. That’s the history of the pilgrimage. 
Now the reason why: Your picture shows that 
it is some days since you cast your first vote, 
but you do not seem to have lost track of the 
fact that you were once a kid, and a not over- 
wealthy one, same as some more of us. Then, 
too, your attitude of the fly fisherman first, last 
and all the time; but the worm when necessary, 
and no hands upraised in holy horror at the 
idea. : : 

You are the only variety of purist for which 
I have much time—sportsmanship purist. Per- 
haps I am not a sportsman, in that | am intoler- 
ant of the man who condemns live bait or plug 
casting simply because he prefers the fly. I am 
a plug caster, and think that the bass is THE 
fish, but I like to take trout, tho it must be on 
bait, as I cannot cast the fly, and have neither 
time nor opportunity to learn. And, anyway, 
would rather catch one bass on a light plug than 
all the fish in christendom by any other method. 
But my fishing pal is a live bait man, and tho 
we argue a good bit, we fish together when I 
have time, and always have a good time, tho I 
come in with empty creel more often than not. 
I have an aching desire to try the bug on bass, 
and may waste a few Sunday mornings on the 
back lawn trying to learn the art just to give it 
a try out. ; 

As long as I live and have the price I shall 
buy the magazine of which you are angling 
editor, for I sure do like your “philisophy” and 
your method of handing out facts in palatable 
form. I have your “Casting Tackle’ and your 
“Trout Lore,’ and the only reason I haven't 
your other books is because there ain’t none. 
When there is, I’ll have them. You may bet on 
that. 

I will not wish you a full creel because I 
know you “are not that kind of a girl,’ but may 
you never return with an empty one and may 
your writing arm never weaken.—R. E. P., N. Y. 

Answer.—-Such a letter needs no reply, just 
the same I am going to add a word of apprecia- 
tion of the appreciation. Does no harm to tell 
a fellow that he is doing well, if you honestly 
think so. This kind of a letter might give us 
the big-head were it not for the fact that there 
are fellows writing enough of the other sort to 
keep our hat from pinching. (See issue for 
Tune, 1920, Letter No. 608.) Glad you like my 
books, and you are going to have plenty of op- 
portunity to buy more if the Grim Reaper holds 
off a little longer. ‘‘Pike Book,” from press of 
Stewart Kidd & Co., next spring. Going to be 
a “humdinger.” My age reminds me of a story. 
At a banquet one night a lady sitting at another 
table with my daughter asked who the middle- 
aged gentleman at the speaker’s table was. My 
daughter indignantly replied, “That’s not a 
middle-aged man, that’s my father!” You see 
I am still young, 48 years young. Growing 
younger, too; such letters as this keep me young. 


Thanks. Spare my blushes.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 773—Western Yew and Osage as Rod 
Material 
Editor Angling Department:—You have men- 
tioned a number of times a rod you built from 
western yew, was it a fly or bait-casting rod, 


and how does it stand up? What do you know 
about osage orange? An Indian friend of mine 
says it was much used by the Red Man for 
bows and should make good rods.—J. T. C., 
Vis. 

Answer.—To your question regarding western 
yew, would say that the rod I built was for cast- 


ing, 5 feet 5 inches long, short butt, long tip 
construction. As to how it will stand up I[ am 
unable to say yet, such tests take years. Mani- 


fests a tendency to “‘set,” tho not so pronounced 
as lancewood; a wee bit of care, hanging from 
the nip now and then, corrects. Is consider- 
ably lighter and more resilient than lancewood. 
You might write Arthur Young, 1520 Masonic 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif., a maker of bows, 
etc., who is a large importer of woods. 
doubt if you would find yew satisfactory 
fly-rods, for in my opinion, there is no solid 
wood that can compare to split bamboo. I am 
expecting every day now a hickory rod, which 
is said to be “as good as any split bamboo.” 
When I have tried it out I will write it up. 
Turning to osage orange. To quote from my 
last book, ‘“‘Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
“Osage orange is sometimes used by amateur 
workers, but manufacturers hardly consider it 
worthy of notice, tho Wells hoped ‘that here 
we may find a domestic material equal, if not 


for 


superior, to most foreign woods,’ and quotes 
Mr. D. J. Brown as follows: ‘The wood of 


machura (osage orange) is of a bright yellow 
color somewhat resembling the fustic, and like 
the wood of that tree, it is said, affords a yellow 
dye. It is solid, heavy, durable, uncommonly 
fine grained, and elastic; and on account of the 
latter property it is used for bows by all tribes 
of the Indians where it abounds. When wrought 
it receives a beautiful polish of the appearance 
and brilliancy of satinwood.’ Personally, I have 
not experimented with it, but a number of my 
correspondents have, and report a varying degree 
of success. I am not ready to recommend it.” 
I can not add anything to that information.— 
Oo. W. S. 


Letter No. 774—Those Canadian “Jack” 

Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
with interest Letter No. 698 in March issue and 
your answer appended thereto. Three years ago, 
in fishing in Western Ontario for wall-eyed pike, 
we also hooked plenty of what the natives 
termed “jack-fish.” In my opinion they were 
large pickerel. We were fishing for wall-eyes 
in the rapids, using minnows for bait, and we 
had no difficulty in catching “jack.” In fact, 
the latter fish were a confounded nuisance, taking 
our minnows greedily. Those who think “jack” 
will not take bait have another think coming.— 
G. A. DD, Ut 5 

Answer.—Re those “jack.” The name is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to both great pike (lucius) 
and true pickerel (reticulatus), as well as to the 
wall-eye. Confusion worse confounded. I pre- 
sume the fish under discussion is great pike, for 
it is doubtful if pjckerel ever become so large 
as our original correspondent tells about. <A 
pickerel of 7 or 8 pounds is large, while great 
pike may run up to 30 or 40. If anglers would 
just remember to look at the scaling of cheek 
and gill-cover, they would be certain of identity. 
Cheeks and gill covers entirely scaly, pickerel; 
cheeks scaly, upper part of gill-cover only, great 
pike; upper parts of cheeks and gill-covers scaly 
only, muskellunge. That seems easy, does it 
not? However, anglers will go on forever talk- 
ing about shape of snout, tail, color, shape ot 
spots, etc. Get one constant feature, not color, 
and stick to it. Hope my “Book of the Pike,” 
to appear next spring, will help some.—O. W. S. 








Letter No. 775—Returns to Faith of Childhood 


Editor Angling Department:—It has _ been 
many a year since I have fished, but I wish to 


take up the game once more, but not as I did 
in youth—pole from the woods and line from 
my father’s carpenter outfit. I have not much 
money to spend on an outfit, and I want one 
for general fishing—flies, bait and lures. Tell 
me what to get.—W. C. Z., N. J. 

Answer.—Glad you are going back to the love 
of your youth; you should never have given it 
up. You see, the thing for you to detetmine is 
whether you will enter upon lure casting or fly- 
fishing. If you wish to investigate the possibili- 
ties of live-bait fishing you can employ the regu- 
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lation casting rod. There is such a vast differ- 
ence between the outfit for fly-fishing and bait 
casting that one cannot combine the two. You 
can get a fairly good outfit for either sport at a 
moderate figure, or you can go up, and then 
some. Shall I give you in a word a moderate- 
priced outfit for both? 
BAIT CASTING 

Steel rod, 5 ft. 6 in. 

(In lower prices better than cheap wood.) 

Take-a-part or Tri-part reel. 

Silk line, breaking at 18 lbs. 

Half a dozen standard lures. 

Couple spoons. 

Half dozen hooks, bass size. 

FLY-FISHING 
Fly-rod, as good as you can afford, wood or 
steel, 8% to 9 ft. long 

Single action reel; can get 

Enameled silk line, 25 yds. 

Selection of flies; ask local fishermen. Say, 

Royal Coachman, Willow, Professor—bass 


a low priced one 


size. 
Half dozen leaders, 4 ft.—bass size 
You can easily see that 1 cannot go into the 
matter more thoroly in a letter. If you think 
of bait-casting, get “Casting Tackle and 


Methods,” in which I cover the matter of outfit 
and method thoroly.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 776—Bass Casting 


Editor Angling Department :—I am something 
of a crank on casting. <A friend of mine makes 
twelve-strip rods; do you regard them as better 
than six or eight? What length rod do you 
recommend? I can get out considerable line with 
a regular reel, not a dub exactly. Would you 
recommend an anti-backlash reel for me? What 
plug would you recommend? Would like t 
know something about the casting game.— 
E. C. S., Kane. 

Answer.—I can see no great advantage in the 
twelve-strip bamboo over the six or eight; in 
fact, without any experience with the twelve- 
strip, having had some with the eight, I would 
incline to the six. The more strips above six 
the greater chance for water to enter unless the 
rod is properly cared for. Doubt if the action 
would be to any great extent improved by the 
use of twelve strips; seems to me might slow 
up a rod somewhat and make it a wee bit stiffer. 
lL am open to conviction regarding the matter, 
however, and shall look for further information. 
As to length of casting rod, to my mind there 
is nothing better than the 5 ft. 6 in.; it is my 
favorite. The anti-backlash reels are good reels, 
absolutely nothing against them, but if you have 
partly mastered the regular reel, I think you 
will enjoy doing your own thumbing; to me 
that is half the sport in casting, knowing that 
snarls, backlashes and all the other legion of 
angling devils depend upon my own creation. 
I could not undertake to recommend one “plug” 
above another, tho I used to do that; but you 
see, fellows have gone out with me and caught 
more bass than I have, using the “plug” I said 
was no good. Did you know that this whole 
matter of casting tackle, and how to use it, is 
exhaustively treated in my new book, “Casting 
Tackle and Methods’? Well it is, and Stewart 
Kidd & Company have made a rarely beautiful 
volume of it. Send to Outdoor Life for a copy 
of it.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 777—Crappie Fishing with Flies 

Editor Angling Department:—Would like to 
get crappie with flies. There is an artificial lake 
here well stocked with them, but after March 
and April, when the fish are on shore, none are 
seen, and the law does not allow of fishing with 
artificial lures during those months, tho bait 
fishing is regarded as O.K. The lake is quite 
obstructed with trees, brush, dead timber, etc., 
still I would like to use flies, having had a taste 
of the sport.—O. J. S., Texas. 





Answer.—That seems a rather strange pro- 
vision of your law that live-bait is allowed and 
not artificial. Could understand if they pro- 
hibited plugs, or more hooks than one, but leav- 
ing the live-bait fisher to work his will, while 
the artificial user must stay at home, that is 
passing strange. Undoubtedly it is spawning 
time with your fish when you see them close in 
shore, and it is doubtful if they would rise to 
flies with any great willingness, tho they might, 
as some of the sunfish are not unwilling to 
“take’’ even when on the spawning beds. Un- 
doubtedly it is as a live-bait fish that the crap- 
pie is at its best—live minnows and grasshoppers 
being the more successful baits. With flies the 
sport is seldom good until the edge of evening, 
say from sundown to dark, when the fish may be 
found feeding near the shore or on the surface 
Use No. 4 or 5 flies, selecting such patterns as 
Coachman, Gray Drake, Black Gnat, the Hackles 


and Henshall. Cast and allow to settle for six 
inches or so, then retrieve with short, quick 
jerks after the method of the bass fisher. You 


should have little difficulty in getting them, once 
you locate a school and acquire the method of 
handling the flies —O. W. S. 
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Decoration by Louis A ‘Paeth 


It is the constructive work of man that marks hu- 
man progress. It is constructive work that counts— 
the tangible result of intelligent, conscientious and 
methodical labor. 

It was the constructive work of young Eliphalet 
Remington in his father’s smithy that made possible 
the immense Remington factories today. It was the 
determination of this youth to have a rifle that led to 
the development and perfection of all firearms. 

He was born in Suffield, Conn.) the son of an expert 
blacksmith, who later moved to Ilion, N. Y. His 
father built a small forge on the highway about three 
miles south of Ilion, and here father and son toiled in 
the routine work of the trade. The surrounding coun- 
try was sparsely settled and the hills about Ilion were 
full of game. Eliphalet was a true sportsman, and 
endeavored to induce his parents to give him a rifle. 
His father must have had his own reasons for refusing, 
but his refusal brought out the sterling qualities in 
Eliphalet. It made Remington arms. 

Young Remington collected scrap iron on his own 
account and later skillfully welded it into a gun bar- 
rel, which he carried to Utica, a distance of fifteen 
miles, and had it rifled. He carved the stock by hand 
and fitted on the mechanism. It shot true and well, 
and he was justly proud of the realization of his plans. 
What had at first been only a dream was now a real- 
ity, a dream come true 

Neighbors liked this first Remington so well that 
they ordered others like it. The gunsmith in Utica 
was willing to buy all the barrels that Eliphalet could 
hammer out. As a result the older Remington deter- 
mined to add a firearms department to his forge, and 
in a few years the firm of E. Remington and Son be- 
came prominent manufacturers of firearms in America. 

The business grew steadily, and by the time the 
Civil War came this young man had a family of three 
sons to help him in the busy days of the war. 

Sportsmen today can gain by following the example 
set by Eliphalet Remington, for should they think of 
an improvement or a refinement for their rifles, they 
must not hesitate or dream, but put it at once into 
the making. Progress will result. 
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THE .22 long rifle cartridge has been so 

much improved during the last few years 
that it has greater possibilities in the way of 
range and accuracy than many are likely to 
believe, unless they have had the opportunity 
to secure first-hand evidence of the remark- 
able shooting at from 100 to 200 yards that 
is now being done with the .22 at the 
National Matches, at the Sea Girt tourna- 
ments and other competitions where our best 
target shots assemble. 

In a recent issue of Outdoor Life one of 
our most entertaining writers advised that 
he has scrapped the .22 for 200- 
yard work and has gone back to 
an 18-pound, .45-120-550-caliber 
Sharp’s Buffalo rifle as the one 
best bet. 

Lest the capabilities of the 
modern .22 be misunderstood or 
underestimated, and a large 
amount of the finest sport imag- 
inable be lost, I will try to show 
just what can be and is being 
secured in the way of accuracy 
at the different ranges with fine 
.22-caliber target rifles and am- 
munition in the hands of real ex- 
perts at long-range, small-bore 
shooting. These _ observations 
were made at the last three Na- 
tional Matches, the Sea Girt tour- 
naments, and the many club 
shoots that I have had the pleas- 
ure of attending and in which | 
have shot. 

The targets shown with this 
article’ are not offered as being 
exceptionally fine, for most of 
them can be equalled or excelled 
by many men of national repu- 
tation as small-bore rifle shots 
with whom I am well acquainted. 
They will serve, however, to illus- 
. = ie P 3 o’clock. 
give surprisingly uniform results 
at any range up to and including 200 yards, 
provided the man who does the shooting is 
a good holder, has good equipment, and is 
a fair judge of changing wind and light 
conditions. 

Our small-bore outdoor shooting has _ be- 
come very well standardized as a result of 
the combined experiences of the several 
hundred enthusiastic small-bore shots who 
have given this matter serious attention on 
their home ranges and at our national com- 
petitions, and as a result their recommenda- 
tions have become embodied in the condi- 
tions that are now in force in the various 
small-bore competitions. They have also had 
the opportunity of observing the results that 
have .been secured in the extensive small- 





The .22 Long Rifle Cartridge at Long Range 


C. S. Landis 


bore shooting that is being done in Great 
Britain, Australia and Canada, and have in 
that manner quite often obtained useful in- 
formation. 

As a result of these conditions the vast 
majority of our outdoor .22 target shooting 
is now done on the standard N.R. A. small- 
bore targets provided by the National Rifle 
Association and also at small expense by 
the Remington Arms Company, Inc., and the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 

The 50-yard target has a l-inch 10-ring in 
a 2-inch black, aiming bull’s-eye. The 100- 





The .22 rifle and the Palma Match Course, consisting of 15 shots 
each at 150, 175 and 200 yards. 
o’clock wind by C.. S. ~ a 

9« ° ; t. i i 5 side the No. ¢ z at 
trate the fact that the .22 will shot is not shown on target, it being just outside the o. 3 ring a At 


Score of 


Landis at Camp Perry, O., Sept., 


yard target has a 2-inch 10-ring in the center 
of a 4inch, aiming bull’e-eye. It is very 
probable that by next year the aiming bull 
will be increased to include the 8-ring in 
each case. The C5 target, which is usually 
used in match shooting at 200 yards, and in 
shooting the very enjoyable Palma Match 
course (consisting of two sighting shots at 
each range and fifteen shots for record at 
150, 175 and 200 yards), has a 7.2-inch black 
bull’s-eye, counting 5. 

The average scores that will be made on 
these targets, especially at 100 and at 200 
yards, which are the most difficult ranges at 
which to make high scores, depend upon 
three things: first, the excellence of the rifle 
and sights; second, the ammunition; and, 


.220-225 made in 5-mile, 8- 
1921. 





third, the experience of the shooter or his 
coach in judging the changing wind and 
light conditions. There is far more to the 
last than many of us realize until we have 
seen the real experts at the game put on 
scores at the longer ranges that seem almost 
incredible in the face of existing conditions. 
After seeing for ourselves, we realize how it 
is possible because we soon learn how ap 
parently very small changes in the mirage. 
in the light and in the wind will make quite 
a large change in the position of the shot at 
the target. We also learn how to make the 
necessary corrections, and there- 
by secure the scores that are es 
sential to give us good positions 
in our national and international 
competitions, and also to give 
those of us who do not have the 
opportunity of going to these 
matches the chance of making 
scores on our home ranges that 
will compare quite favorably with 
those made by members of other 
clubs. 
Selecting the Rifle 
The first requisite to making 
good scores is the selection of a 
.22-caliber rifle, chambered for 
the long rifle cartridge, that was 
made for the one purpose of fine 
target shooting. 
own light .22-caliber, single-shot 
and repeating rifles, equipped 
with open or very crude peep 
sights, are inclined to believe that 
there is something wierd or mys- 
terious or possibly even untrue 
about the scores that are made 
with proper equipment, but this 
is only because we have not had 
the opportunity to see the results 
that are quite easily achieved 
with the proper rifles and sights. 
the present time the best 
results in small-bore target 
shooting are being secured by such weapons 


Some of us who 


One 


as the Winchester, model 52, bolt action 
repeater, the B.S. A. No. 12 match rifle, 
and the special single shot actions like 


the Ballard, Winchester, Stevens and others 
that are fitted with fine target barrels made 
by Pope, Peterson, Andrews and other well 
known private makers; the Savage bolt ac- 
tion N. R. A., Stevens .414, 404; plain Ideal 
single shots equipped with special sights; 
the Winchester single shot musket; the Rem- 
ington N. R.A. .22 repeater, and other rifles 
of these types. The first requisite of such 
a weapon is that it must have an accurately- 
bored and closely-chambered barrel of good 
weight; second, that it must have a very even 
and snappy trigger pull of around three 
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nsecutive shots at 100 yards that aver- 


cent. Shot on October 1, 1921, by 


pounds; and, third, that it must be capable 
of being equipped with the most accurate 
type of target sights, good examples of which 
are Winchester 5A telescope sight, and the 
B.S. A. match sights. The sights that are 
used on the Winchester bolt action No. 52 
and the various Lyman rear peep sights, such 
as the No. 48 and the 103, which are 
equipped with micrometer adjustments for 
both and windage, are also 
splendid. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding 
as to the advantages accredited to the tele- 
scope sight. These may be summed up ac- 
curately and truthfully with the assertion 
that in shooting at paper targets on outdoor 
ranges there is absolutely no advantage in 
using a telescope sight provided the light is 
vood and the shooter has good eyesight. If 
the light is poor, particularly if it is a dark 
day or if it is raining, or if the eyes of the 
shooter are defective, a telescope sight is a 
great advantage, as it gives him the oppor- 
tunity to make scores that are as good but 
no better than those that are made by shoot- 
ers having normal eyesight and who do their 
light and under 


elevation 


shooting in good good 
weather conditions. 

There are many riflemen who “have had 
little experience with telescopes who will be 
inclined to disagree with these assertions, but 
the experiences of hundreds of men who have 
competed in our famous matches will bear 
me out, especially in the fact that it is pos- 
sible to make as good groups and as high 
scores with iron sights as with telescopes, 
provided the conditions are favorable. 
Whether to choose a telescope, therefore, de- 
pends altogether upon whether the conditions 
of the shooting in which you will engage will 
allow them to be used and whether your eye- 
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sight is such that the additional cost of a 
telescope is advisable. 

In long-range shooting the greatest advant- 
age in making high scores is secured by 
using a rear peep sight that has micrometer 
adjustments for elevation and windage. The 
same thing is true of the rear mount for a 
telescope. When shooting at a 2-inch bull’s- 
eye at 100 yards it is very important that the 
group be exactly centered upon the target, 
because the average lot of ammunition will 
not quite group into the bull’s-eye, and if 
the group is not properly centered upon it 
the shooter will lose from two to three points 
in every ten-shot score. These points can 
be saved by the use of micrometer sights, 
which enable the shooter to center his groups 
accurately. It should be borne in mind that 
during the shooting of any score, wind and 
light conditions are nearly always shifting. 
The rifleman is inclined to change his po- 
sition in locating the shots thru a spotting 
telescope, and the difference in focus of his 
eyes after shooting a large number of shots 
is sufficient to cause his groups to move 
slightly. The combination of all these things 
result in a change in the grouping of the 
shots at the target that makes it necessary to 
keep adjusting the sights while shooting. 
That is why nearly all of our best small-bore 
match rifles are equipped with micrometer 
sights. 

At 200 yards the question of sight-setting 
is just as important as it is at 100 yards, 
because, while the bull’s-eye is larger in pro- 
portion to the range, the normal group of 
the rifle has enlarged more than 100 per cent, 
and changes in wind and light make a con- 
siderably greater difference in the position 
of the shot in the target. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to watch changes in wind 
more carefully and to promptly make these 
corrections on the rear sight or the telescope 
mounting, so that the group is kept in the 
bull’e-eye. 

It is a self-evident fact that every shooter 
likes to make high scores, and as the cost of 
securing proper equipment is very little more 
than that of securing improper equipment, 
it is important that those who are interested 
in .22-caliber target shooting should bear 
these facts in mind when purchasig their 
rifles and sights. 

Average scores that should be made in 
small-bore shooting are of interest to every 
rifleman. When shooting at 50 yards on a 
2-inch bull’s-eye having a l-inch 10-ring, a 
good shot should be able to average from 
93 to 95 for several hundred shots. An ex- 
perienced small-bore shot who has the right 
kind of equipment, which includes a power- 
ful spotting telescope to show him exactly 
where each shot strikes the target without 
running up to look at it, should be able to 
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for first place in the 50-yard Re-entry Match. 


1 contains the smallest group made at 50 yards at the 1921 National Matches. 
Both made by the author. 


No. 2 tied 








Thirty consecutive shots at 100 yards, averag- 
ing 97.33 per cent. Shot by the author on 
October 1, 1921. Note how well they group to 
center. 


average from 95 to 97 per cent. The very 
finest marksmen, such as usually make the 
International Small-Bore Team, should be 
able to average from 97 to 99 per cent under 
the best conditions. 

At 100 yards a fair shot should be able to 
average from 90 to 92. An experienced shot 
should be able to average about 94 to 95 
per cent, and some days his average will run 
up to 96 per cent if the conditions are good 
and he is shooting in top form. An excep- 
tioally good shot will average close to 96 
per cent and sometimes his scores will aver- 
age as high as 97 or 98 per cent, with quite 
a number of scores of 99, and once or twice 
in a season he will make a possible. 

At 200 yards scores will run higher than 
at 100 yards if the wind conditions are good. 
A good shot will average abgut 96 per cent, 
while an expert will occasionally make 20- 
shot possibles of 100. Runs of 30 or 35 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes are sometimes made un- 
der the best conditions. If the wind getg 
puffy, however, scores of 90 are good, as 
there will be occasional trouble from 3s, or 
even misses, as the result of improperly 
judging the wind. This seldom happens un- 
less the wind is very puffy. A good rifleman 
can shoot in a 15 to 20-mile wind, which is 
sufficient to make a flag stand nearly straight 
out, and keep right on shooting 5s with an 
occasional 4 or 3 at 200 yards. He will often 
make scores of 95 or 98 or even better under 
these conditions as a result of the experience 
gained in judging wind and mirage. It will 
keep even our best shots quite busy to do as 
well with Springfield match rifles on the C5 
target at this distance under these conditions, 
and it is very certain that the experienced 
small-bore shot will outshoot any caliber of 
sporting rifle. The only weapons that out- 
class the .22 at these ranges are the Schuet- 
zen rifles and a few military match rifles. 

The Palma Course is one of the most pleas- 
ant for the small-bore shot to practice over. 
The fifteen shots at 150 yards will result in 
a possible score or a 74 almost every time 
if a high-class man is shooting and is keep- 
ing his eye on the wind flag. Scores of less 
than 72 out of 75 are the result of poor hold- 
ing or poor wind judging. At 175 yards 
wind becomes more of a factor. The average 
lot of ammunition has just about reached its 
limit in staying in the bull’s-eye, and as a 
result 72 or 73 is about the average score. 
At 200 yards there is just as much fun in 
shooting a .22 as there is in shooting a 
Springfield at 1,000 yards, with the additional 
advantage that there is no discomfort from 
recoil, and there is a joy in making long 
runs of bull’s-eyes that is not felt when mak- 
ing a good score at the shorter ranges, simply 
because it is known that everything is work- 
ing right and you feel that you are getting 
every bit of pleasure that can be obtained 
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from small-bore rifle target shooting. Any- 
thing over 210 is a good score over the Palma 
Course, and when you make 220 or better 
you know that you are getting nearly all that 
can be expected from the rifle and ammu- 
nition. 

The present range record at Sea Girt is 
224 out of 225—a score that is better than 
any yet made at Camp Perry. Possible 
scores are sometimes obtained in practice 
under the best conditions. 

Ammunition 

The ammunition for small-bore shooting is 
one of the most important matters to con- 
sider. During the last few years each of the 
ammunition concerns has brought out special 
brands of .22-caliber long rifle cartridges that 
are exceptionally accurate and uniform. 
Greater uniformity and accuracy can be ob- 
tained in individual cases by testing each of 
these different brands in each of your rifles 
and as a result determining which make and 
brand gives the most uniform results, and 
then securing as large a quantity as possible 
of that lot of ammunition. A little testing 
work of this kind is advisable because not 
all .22 rifles are bored to exactly the same 
diameter and the diameter and hardness of 
bullet that produces the best accuracy in a 
barrel of a given diameter may not prove to 
be the most accurate in another equally ac- 
curate barrel of a slightly different diameter. 

The brands that have given the most satis- 
faction during the last two years include the 
Winchester Precision 200, the U.S.N.R.A., 
the Remington N.R.A., the Peters N.R. A., 
and the Western Marksman. Other brands 
that are especially well adapted to shooting 
at 25 and 50 yards are the Remington Indoor 
Special, the Peters Tack-Hole, the Winches- 
ter Precision 75 and the Western. These 
short-range cartridges are loaded to give 
slightly lower velocities than the special out- 
door brands, and often give more accurate 
results at the shorter ranges, but are not suf- 
ficiently powerful to buck the wind properly 
at the longer ranges. A little experimenting 
along these lines will very often put a 92 
per cent shooter into the 96 per cent class, 
and will often convert a rifle that gave in- 
different accuracy into a regular nail driver. 
All of these brands are accurate and reason- 
ably uniform, and the one to select depends 
altogether upon the way in which it will 
shoot in the weapon you use. 

Practical Range Experience 

A lack of practical range experience is 
the reason why a good many so-called 
“practical shooters,” hunters and others who 
have not dove very much target shooting 
condemn the .22 for long-range match shoot- 
ing. This is unfortunate because it some- 
times gives the small-bore a black eye among 
many men who could obtain a large amount 
of enjoyable practice with a .22 without 
going to the trouble or expense of shooting 
larger-calibered ammunition. Many of us 
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Shooting the International Small Bore Match at Camp Perry, O., September, 1921 


have a reasonable amount of time to shoot, 
but some of us do not have time to spend in 
reloading, nor do we have the range facili- 
ties for shooting high-power ammunition. 
Those who are interested in this matter will 
do well to take up the .22 rifle because it 
will return more pleasure for the money than 
almost any other form of shooting. 

A rifle range telescope of 35 or 40 power 
is an investment that is well worth its cost 
to anyone who wishes to follow rifle target 
shooting, either indoors or outdoors, with any 
caliber of weapon. It can be obtained from 
any one of several firms who specialize in 
sportsmen’s supplies. 

The principle uses of the spotting telescope 
are: First, to be able to accurately spot each 
shot as it strikes the target, and therefore to 
keep the group located in the bull’s-eye; 
second, and almost equally important use, is 
to observe the movement of the mirage, or 
the boiling of the heat waves that rise from 
the ground and which accurately tell the 
direction and velocity of the wind, enabling 
the shooter to move his sights so that he 
keeps on shooting in the bull’s-eye, when 
without this aid he would shoot all over the 
target and sometimes miss it; and, third, to 
watch the amount of sunlight on the targets 
and the rifle sights. 

A good way to avoid part of these trouble- 
some conditions is to build a small shed or 
roof over the shooting platform. This pro- 
vides a more uniform light on the sights. By 
remembering that an increase in light on the 
target usually causes the shot to go from one 
to three inches high at 100 yards you can 
frequenty avoid getting excessively wild shots 
as a result of rapidly changing light con- 
ditions. 

Small-bore target shooting is a game that 
is very rapidly increasing in popularity all 
over the United States. Our international 
contests with Great Britain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have opened the eyes of many riflemen 
to the possibilities of the .22. The N.R.A. 
outdoor matches that are held every spring 
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Officials, range officers, and shooting members of the U. S. Small Bore International Team . 


of 1921, which made a new world’s record over the small-bore course. 


provide a series of competitions open to any 
individual shooter in the United States who 
wishes to try his skill. These matches are 
so arranged that they consist of a duplication 
of the international small-bore course, which 
consists of 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots 
at 100 yards, a total of 400 points. Anyone 
who can average 385 out of 400 in compe- 
titon can shoot expertly enough to make the 
All-American Team, and would do well to 
bear this in mind as a possible goal for the 
most important day in his rifle-shooting life. 


Bore of .44-Cal. American 
Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the course 
of a recent visit to the Smith & Wesson fac- 
tory at Springfield I raised and had settled 
a question about which I had for some time 
been rather curious, namely, the exact size 
of the bore of the .44caliber American 
model revolver. At first I had supposed it 
to be the same as that of the .44 Russian 
model, and that it could be made to fire the 
Russian model cartridge by having the 
chambers of the cylinder reamed out to take 
it. Then I notice in the Ideal Handbook 
that the diameter of the American model 
bullet is given as .419—ten thousandths of 
an inch smaller than that of the Russian 
model bullet, which is given as .429. I am 
also told by a friend, whose knowledge of 
revolvers—like Sam Weller’s acquaintance 
with London—is both extensive and peculiar, 
that the bore of the American model barrel 
is .421, and that it would be much too smal! 
for the Russian model bullet. Having these 
statements in mind, I raised the point with 
the Smith & Wesson people. They assured 
me that the barrels of both models were 
bored exactly the same, showed me official 
tables to prove it, and said that in the past 
they had actually altered the chambers of 
large numbers of American model revolvers 
to take the Russian model cartridge. But, 
like the apostle Thomas (not Chauncey), 
I still doubted. So they brought a .44 plug 
gauge, two American and two Russian model 
revolvers, all factory new, and invited me 
to try for myself. I did so and was con- 
vinced forever. The plug was an exact fit 
in all four barrels. 

For those who are not acquainted with the 
two cartridges I may explain that in the 
American model the part of the bullet which 
takes the rifling is outside the shell and of 
the same size as its outside diameter, while 
in the Russian model the diameter of the 
bullet is the same as that of the inside of 
the shell. Henry WALTER Fry. 

New York. 





A little boy only six years old was boast- 
ing that he worked in a blacksmith shop. 
“What do you do there?” he was asked. 
“Do you shoe horses?” 
Piss sir!” he answered promptly. “I shoo 
ies. 
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Bisley Model Grips 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When Ashley A. 
Haines reads this he sure will cock up his 
ears; then he will do some intense thinking 
about the others that are more interested 
than he is about the Bisley. I have two 
Bisleys, one .22, 8-inch, and one .44 Russian 
7% target. I changed the grips on same so 
they are at this time the most perfect grips 
ever put on a revolver or pistol. 

Here is what you must do to make yours 
like mine: Weld or braze %6-inch on bottom 
of single action trigger guard; dress down 
so the extension will be shaped just like 
bottom of Bisley guard; tap two holes for 
main spring hole and back strap hole; make 
walnut grips to fit, and you have it. Then 
put single action trigger in instead of Bis- 
ley trigger. I tried both, and single action 
trigger is far the best. The revolver looks 
100 per cent better with single action guard 
and new grips. You know how the single 
action guard balances so nice on second 
finger. It will make the Bisley balance 
much better. No more banging your 
knuckle from recoil, because the single ac- 
tion guard is one-fourth inch farther away 





Showing how the author changed his grip. 
Dotted line represents the Bisley line; straight 
ine, the new grip. 


from it than the Bisley guard way. With 
the above alterations you can hold your 
sights in an object as small as you can see 
at 100 yards, and when the hammer falls, 
you are still on the object. Show me some 
other one-hand gun that you can hold like 
that, after hammer falls, at that distance. 
{ will tell more about these pistols later on. 
Colt screws are not standard, so don’t waste 
your time looking for taps for them. Do as 
| did; order two taps made by sending the 
screws to guide them. It cost me $2.50 for 
my two taps. Any store that handles taps 
vill send them away for you. 

If you wish the best revolver cartridge in 
he world for accuracy and stopping power, 
ise the .401 automatic shell cut off, and the 
10-60 Winchester bullet, which is flat-nose, 
213 grains, lubricated. With 5 grains of No. 

you will have a velocity of 1,100 or more. 
{ shot 50 shots in my Bisley, load 6 grains 
No. 5, which is very stiff, but can keep them 
n the black at 20 yards, standard target. I 
-hot one at the 44-inch plate and it made a 
‘lat dent the shape of nose of bullet 1-32-inch 
n plate at 60 feet. 

The .45 automatic bounces off the same 
late, same distance, like a pea. 

You can use the single action or Bisley, 
11 cylinder, open chambers .0021, leave 
iuzzle end as it is just right; size .40-60 
own to 400, just .0005 over 400; use .38-40 
arrel. Or ream out shells to take .405-200- 
crain bullets, and use .41 barrel. The shoul- 
er in shell left by reaming will keep the 
ullets from receding. 

Il. Wm. J. Mottroy. 


Mind is the great lever of all things; 

human thought is the process by which 

human ends are alternately answered. 
DanteL WepstTer. 
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H E fact that the Smith & Wesson 
is the revolver selected by those 
who, through their knowledge 
may justly be termed experts, is but 
added evidence of Smith & Wesson 


superiority. 
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-Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
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One Man’s 


First Pipeful 


The following letter tells a good-luck | 
story: 
a ae ee 
Waco, Texas 
1115 South 4th Street 
November 26, 1920 

Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen 
When I 


worth 


smoked my first veful of Edge- 
six months ; | was 
thing like the old maid who was carried 
the park and kissed for the first time 
the story goes, she remarked: ‘Do it again 
for there is something I like about it.’ And 
experience with Edgeworth. 


PIE 
some rs) some- 





to 


A 


so was my 

I am a commercial artist, and draw 
“Phoolish Phellows’” for my daily nourisl 
ment. When drawing pictures I have al- 
ways smoked constantly. And I have found 
in Edgeworth a little keener satisfaction, a 
little more abiding contentment, than I had 
known before I discovered this remarkable 
toba¢ co. 

That was some six months ago, and there 
is still that ever-present s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g I 
} a-b-o-u-t i-t that won't off. 


]-1-k-€ wear 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) L. C. Lay 


To tobacco that many 


prepare a 





| needs of his load. 


the 


pipe | 


smokers will welcome as a discovery six 
months after they have | 
lighted up the first 
pipeful, is something 








well worth doing. 


— 


en nis nm 


meen) 


EXG RA ey 
HGH GRADE 


more than 
pipe-smoker 
chances up next to a 
smoking tobacco that 
seems a lot better than 
the sort he 
been smoking. 

But a few days 
or a few weeks or 
a few 
later it doesn’t 
seem to smoke 


quite so good. 


Perhaps 
once a 


N ow, a sood 
smoking 


has got 


tobacco 
to seem 
like a discovery, 
not only at the 
first pull at the pipe, but on thru the years. 


Edgeworth seems to keep on being re- 
garded as a discovery by’ smokers months 
and years after they begin smoking it. 


We would like you to test it. 


has | 


months | 





Simply write on a post-card you name | 


and address, then that of the dealer filling 
your smoking needs, and we will send you 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars. 

We have a special Week-End size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


For the free samples, which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 


Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XI 


W adding 


N muzzle loading days the shooter adapted 
his wadding to what seemed to him the 
Nothing was fixed about 
it, and with a couple of copies of the weekly 
newspaper in his hind pocket he was pre- 
pared for a_ satisfactory day’s shooting. 
Much of the effort expended in ramming 
home the charge, and the improved results 
believed to attend such a process, came from 
the more even distribution of the wad ma- 
terial above the powder, both as to density 
and fit. When the breech loader came in, 
with its problem of loading the cases, much 
same condition obtained. The heavy 
brass case and the same black powder al- 
lowed considerable leeway. Paper torn as 
needed and well rammed home did good 
work except that the cone might cause gas 
loss. Smokeless powder brought in trouble. 
The old ramming method did strange things 
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to the powder, and the earnest application of 
the hammer or mallet to properly “set” the 
wads went out of fashion. Hand pressure 
was found both better and safer. Wads of 
various materials, cut to gauge, came in, and 
arguments and theories of wadding among 
the devoted, finding their echo in the argu- 


| ments of today. 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


When we began our efforts to control the 
powder action, we turned to the same point 
of attack that every other experimenter had 
chosen—the wad column. There was avail- 
able felt in several densities, colors and 
prices; likewise cardboard in various thick- 
nesses. There were two schools. One clung 
earnestly to the idea of a soft, springy col- 
umn, and the other was equally insistent 
upon hard wadding. All of the different 


Various materials tried and results obtained 


kinds we could find were bought and tried 
in every possible combination. Cards above 
and below the felt, all felt, all cards, in over- 
sizes and under-sizes. It early became ap- 
parent that it was easy to get bad results, 
but good ones were accidental, and defied al! 
effort to repeat. One shell of a string would 
show -a satisfactory pattern, several more 
would be ordinary, and some would be awful. 
The blame was placed on the wads, and other 
wad materials were tried. 

Cork offered the first idea. It was light, 
springy and easily obtained. Applying a 
wad cutter to some large corks of about the 
right thickness provided the supply. At first 
the effort seemed to be getting us somewhere. 
Patterns were good and recoil was light. But 
it was not long before a strong suspicion as 
to velocities sprung up. A few tests for 
penetration, using factory loads as a basis 
for comparison, showed the lack of power. 
The cork, it seemed, did not afford a suf 
ficient resistance factor, even when loaded 
over-size, and seemed to break or crumble 
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The result of a canted wad and shot colum 
when the load hits the choke. The tap wad w 
divide the shot .charge as it passes out of t 


muzzle, resulting in a very scattering, irregula: 
pattern. Entirely the fault of the cone, or 
using a short shell in a long chamber. 


under the powder drive. It was later used 
as the top half of the column, for the shot 
to rest on cards, being placed on the powde: 
to take the firing stress, but that was of n 
real benefit. and cork was sadly discarded. 
The experience with cork showed tha 
whatever the wad column needed, 
must have strength enough to endure th: 
stress of firing. At the same time it was als 
discovered that the top wads after firin 
gave a pretty good indication as to wheth 
or not there was gas leakage. Powder strain 
on the shot wad were looked for, and wh: 
found, as they frequently were, caused worrs 
Between the need for a strong, “hold to 
gether” material, as well as for a tighter ga 


else 











seal, the next choice seemed to fall naturally 
on leather, leather thick and leather thin. 
There was no trouble about the velocities 
obtained in this series. The shells had plenty 
of penetration and plenty of kick, but de- 
pendable patterns were not to be had. Tho 
expensive, leather wads were as good as the 
best felt and card combinations, and the gas 
loss as indicated by the top wad was no 
greater, if as great, as that of a factory load; 
pattern results were fine, too, at times, but 
again they were not, and no changes in kind 
of leather used or in thickness really helped 
the matter much. 

Discouragement was about the most no- 
ticeable result of our efforts up to this time. 
Diligent reading of the sporting press and 
trials of the methods there suggested got us 
nowhere, so that we gradually became very 
skeptical of the fine shooting qualities of 














variously made and glowingly described 
i] 2 

No. 1, metal cap; No. 2, metal cap, with 

beveled wad insert; No. 3, cap with depressed 

cup in head. First type of expanding wad; 


No. 4, wad with sides of increased height to 
prevent tilting; No. 5, present type of wad, with 
depressed cup in head, and sides high enough to 
hold true under the heaviest loads; No. 6, wad 
after being acted on by powder gas. The cup is 
forced into the plane of the head and the wedge 
action drives out the pressure rim at the head. 


loads. All the different kinds of sporting 
powders were on our shelves, and every dif- 
ferent kind of case. Good guns, as good as 
anyone had, and better than most, were ready 
for work whenever asked, but for a long time 
the question of what to do next seemed to 
find no answer. 

From somewhere came the idea of making 
a molded paper wad, something different 
from the flat disks which had failed, some- 





thing to make a sort of cap for the powder, 
with the hope of preventing the gas from 
getting past so badly. What we were after 
was to have the whole wad column in one 
piece. Paper had worked well in the muz- 
zle-loader; why, if the ramming could be 
done away with, would it not do as well in 
these days? Newspapers boiled in water 
long enough to soften them, with a bit of | 
glue added, made fine material. A_ brass 
case formed the outside of the mold, and a | 
number of* differently shaped wads were 

made and tried. Those which were about 

five-eights of an inch thick, with a sort of 

V-shaped depression beneath, struck our 

fancy as the best. 


They did fairly well, too, | 
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Come on, son; 
no harm done— 


OST hunters have had their troubles with wet shells. Water seeps 

in around the crimp and under the topwad. Softens the paper. 

Shells rub against each other in a wet pocket and swell. Or they 
broom out and jam in autoloader or repeater. 


emington, 
Wetproof Shells 


These shells are the only all-weather shells. Pick them out of the bot- 
tom of a leaky boat. Carry them around all day ina wet belt or pocket. 
You'll find these shells always in perfect condition—ready for action. 

All Remington Shells—the famous Arrow, Nitro Club and New Club 
Shells—are treated in crimp, topwad and body with the exclusively 
owned and patented Remington Wetproof Process. af 

The Wetproof process keeps the powder in the same condition as 
on the day the shells left the factory. It is not just a coating on the 
outside. The Wetproofing is forced clean through the paper, per- 
meating and toughening every fibre, making shells that withstand 
hard usage and work smoothly through your gun with a sharp, instan- 
taneous explosion and even pattern every time. 

Experienced hunters realize there is no sound reason for a man 
getting less than Remington value when he buys shells. 

Remington Wetproof Shells—the only all-weather shells—are on 
sale by more than 92,000 dealers where you see the Remington Red 
Ball Sign signifying Sportsman’s Headquarters. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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shooting. 


LIWMAN 
SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


The close-up rear aper- 
ture and greater sight 
radius enables you to 
get an accurate bead 
guicker and easier 
than is possible with a 
crotch rear sight. And 
Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front Sights show 
up distinctly against any 
obje@ in any light. 
Easily put on any gun, 
old or new. At your 
dealer's; or give us your 


make, model and caliber. 


Send for Catalog 


Shows complete assortment 
of tang and receiver rear 
sights, ivory or gold bea 
front sights for all American 
and most foreign rifles. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 





T° stop a full grown timber | 

wolf with gears in “high” and }| 
throttle wide open moving with 
a speed that makes the 20th} 
Century Limited look like the} 
Toonerville Trolley, takes some 
It’s then ° 





No. 1A Combination Rear 
Sight for practically all 
American Sporting Rifles 


$65.50 
No. 3 Ivory or Gold Bead 
Front Sight for all rifles 
taking regular rifle type 
of frontsight, .. $1.10 











Look For 


or the mame 


THIS MARK 

















L.S.P., Inc., 


Reg 


Heavy Shoes and a pair of 


LOCKHART Spiral Puttees 


in Woo 


1, Serge or Gabardine! 


‘The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 

Cost less, 

SMART -COMFORTABLE - EFFICIENT 
At your DEALERS or write 


wear longer and are 


195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y 


— America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee— 








1425 Lawrence St. 


A.W.PETERSON 


Denver, Colo. 





No High Pressure or Nickel 
periment Work Done 
or repaired 


-22 Caliber Ballard Action 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 





Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 


No Reloading Tools made, re-made 
No Barrels relined. 


Target Rifles a Speciality 


All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 
(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 








but there was a goodly amount of recoil and 
no more pattern surety than before. In this 
pulp idea, we presently found that we were 
treading paths previously trodden, for this 
idea was one on which a patent had long 
before been granted. 

The trials to find a wad column either 
ready made or readily made all met with 
failure, and the contrariness of the puzzle 
showed plainly that to get anywhere was not 
going to be a matter of luckily happening on 
the solution; rather a matter of hard work. 

It was found necessary to tackle one thing 
at a time, working it out and then trying 
something else. Most prominent among the 
troubles had been gas loss, as shown by the 
strained wad. Two reasons were apparent 
for this: the failure of the wads to fit the 
barrel tightly, and the failure to stand up 
under the powder drive without tearing or 
splitting. We concluded that the cure of 
the gas loss would go a long way toward the 
desired solution. A study of the wad column 
indicated that it must perform two duties: 
afford a perfect gas seal, and act as a barrel 
guide. Acting as a barrel guide meant that 
the wads must not tip or tilt while passing 
thru the barrel. The theory of the checking 
of the wad column by the choke, or the 
blowing of the wads thru the pattern, we 
had already decided was of no importance. 

In the usual method of setting up a wad 
column, the gas seal is provided thru the 
use of felt discs which have a certain elas- 
ticity. This permits them to give somewhat 
under the firing force, and to press outward 
against the barrel. We found that the use 
of soft wadding worked excellently so long 
as the wads did not tilt, in very moderate 
loads. However, the goal we had in view 
was a higher velocity than standard, requir- 
ing a larger amount of propellant, and this 
the soft wadding would not hold. The gas 
either cut past the side or on occasion would 
break thru part of the wad, spoiling the 
work. To obviate this, the common practice 
is to place a resistant wad next to the pow- 
der as a protection to the wads which really 
sealed the gas—a great many standard loads 
are built this way. This style of wadding 
has some shortcomings. It is not possible to 
make felt of an exact density thruout, and 
any change in density or elasticity affects 
the expansion. If felt could be made which 
would be of really uniform quality, it would 
serve very well for loads of moderate pow- 
der, so long as none of the factors calculated 
to make a balanced load was changed. 
Storage conditions alone might make such a 
change, however, or the moisture absorbed 
by the wadding might make it either softer 
with a greater expansion or so hard with a 
drying-out process as to have very little. We 
have seen felt wads in shells long loaded and 
stored under very dry conditions so lifeless 
and so brittle that they could easily be 
crumbled between the fingers. 

It might be thought that the slight change 
from load to load caused by such a small 
factor as the variance in the density of felt 
would have no real effect, but in shotgun 
loading it will be found that there are no 
“little things.”” Whatever happens occurs in 
so brief a space, under the stress of so much 


| power, that every change, no matter how 





slight, is multiplied beyond all expectation; 
for which reason it is not possible to regard 
anything which affects the load as being of 
minor importance. Failure to learn and ap- 
preciate this fact led us astray many times, 


| with a waste of much good ammunition and 
| many hours. 


The importance of slight changes becomes 


| noticeable when over-sized wads are used or 


| hard 


wads. The variance in performance 


| then at once becomes marked, and no matter 
how carefully the shells are loaded otherwise, 
the thing which caused the change is loaded 
| into the shell with the wads themselves. The 


experimenter who turns his attention to over- 
sized wads is taking to himself a large meas- 
ure of trouble, trouble which may puzzle 
him sorely unless he understands the source. 
The system will work all right with some 
powders, those which are not highly sensi- 
tive, in moderate charges. But there never 
was a shooter yet, so far as we know, and 
probably never will be one, who will long 
be satisfied with loads which he knows fail 
to bring out the true capacity of his gun. 
The minute he starts to secure more. power, 
using the usual methods of loading, he is 
heading straight for disappointment. It is 
not at all safe to assume when loading that 
because some change in the wad column 
works better that a further change in the 
same direction will lead to further improve- 
ment. In all probability it will not. 

In a barrel designed to handle them, card 
wads will give more consistent results than 
will a felt and card combination. However, 
in order to permit the card wadding to be- 
have satisfactorily the barrel must be some. 
what over-size. We learned this thru experi- 
menting with a gun which had one barrel 
bored to .750. Whether this was by accident 
or design we do not know, but in working 
with that barrel the shells loaded with an 
all-card wad column gave very consistent pat- 
terns, better in both density and regularity 
than when tested with the usual wadding. 
The card wads will not work well where a 
barrel is of standard size for the reason that 
the hard wad column is difficult to force thru 
the cone, setting up a resistance that is both 
great enough and variable enough to make 
good results impossible. In maximum loads 
the proceeding may be dangerous as well, 
because of the heavy pressures set up. 

A detail which is a frequent and a fre- 
quently unsuspected cause of a poor perform- 
ance is the tilting of the wad column. This 
may be due to careless loading, or it may 
result from the action of the load in the 
cone. The cone, as should now be well 
understood, is both an enlargement of the 
bore (as compared with the interior diameter 
of the case) and a miniature choke. As the 
wads emerge for the mouth of the shell, they 
are temporarily freed from contact with 
walls of paper or steel, and may and do 
tilt. It would seem impossible for them to 
do this, but remember that the cone is also 
a miniature choke, and if the shot column 
can be elongated by the true choke at the 
muzzle, no less can it be elongated by the 
other choke in front of the shell chamber. 
This elongation would free the wads from 
some of the pressure of the shot column and 
thus further the tilting. The tilting, of 
course, causes one side of the shot column 
to be longer than the other, a position con- 
tinued thruout the bore. Naturally the shot 
column will not be balanced when it hits 
the choke, and the pattern will show this, if 
anything like a pattern results. 

For the man who wishes to load shells and 
is confined to felt and card wads, we may 
say that he can make progress up to a cer- 
tain point, a point very slightly beyond the 
standard set up by the loading factories, but 
his further progress will be balked by the 
limitations of the materials with which he 
is working. He cannot control the variance 
in even the very highest grade of felt wad- 
ding, because the differences are quite be- 
yond detection. Desiring a special load, or 
one which he knows will fit his gun, he can 
reasonably expect to succeed, provided he 
does not go above the power marked for a 
12-bore gun and smokeless powder, about 3% 
drams and 1% ounce of shot. 

A load of even this power should not be 
used in anything but a well-made gun. Not 
because an ordinary gun cannot safely with- 
stand the normal pressure set up by these 
maximum loads, but for the reason that out 
of every batch of such loads he is apt to get 
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one or more in which the action of his wad 
column will cause an unusual pressure. To 
avoid the danger of such a happening, which 
he has no possible means of guarding against, 
he must at all times load well within the 
safety zone. 

There is a matter which the loader should 
watch closely. He will find that his efforts 
result in improved patterns many times, but 
in almost every case he will also find that 
this is obtained at the expense of velocity. 
It is not always true, tho pretty nearly al- 
ways so, that an unusually good pattern from 
the usual type of wad column means that the 
load was slow. For this reason it is not wise 
to stop with patterns alone, but every load 
devised should be rigidly questioned as to its 
velocity. Testing methods will be touched 
upon later. Should the experimental load 
average much above the standard 75 per cent, 
using large shot, or 70 per cent for the 
smaller sizes, usual distance and circle, he 
has good cause to at least suspect the veloc- 
ity. We have seen many astonishing pat- 
terns, but have yet to see a string of patterns 
very much above the average, which could 
withstand a velocity test—always provided 
that felt wads are used. Recoil is also no 
mean test of power. Should the hand-load 
seem to have a material reduction in recoil 
as compared with a similar factory cartridge, 
and the resulting pattern is very high, it 
might as well be concluded that the shooter 
could not kill a duck with that cartridge at 
fifty yards if he had it tied. 

One cold, hard fact needs to be kept in 
mind. If it were possible to take the same 
materials which the factories use in their 
standard products and get results from them 
superior to those secured by machine load- 
ing, the means by which such results were 
obtained would quickly be discovered and 
used in the betterment of commercial loads. 
The men who load many millions of shells 
yearly, testing with care many thousands of 
them, know very closely the limitations and 
possibilities of their products; neither are 
they permitting any possibility of improve- 
ment to get by them. It might as well be 
admitted that there are no undiscovered pos- 
sibilities in felt and card combinations, and 
that further progress is not to be expected 
from them. 

Eventually, except for certain high-velocity 
guns, the thing works out this way: Reduce 
the velocity and get a high pattern; increase 
the velocity materially and get a scattering 
charge. 


Thomas Bullets in Krag 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed in 
some of your numbers that the owners of 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles are disappointed in 
using the Thomas pointed bullet, because 
they are used as single loaders only. This 
can be overcome very easily. Remove the 
plate on left side of breech; use a small rat- 
tail file, and file a small notch in left side 
of chamber where the sharp point of the 
bullet hits. Put the plate back on and use 
the pointed bullet with absolute satisfaction. 
In doing this it does not prohibit one from 
using soft-point; also, this does not require 
the skill of a gunsmith. I operated on mine 
and with perfect success. I thought some- 
one owning a Krag might be glad to know 
this remedy. Bert MAXWELL. 

Wyo. 

Note:—This is a very good stunt, but we 
would advise a half-round file instead of a 
rat-tail, as with the rat-tail one is liable to 
make a ‘deep hole to either side of where 
the bullet would hit the end of the barrel, 
while with a half-round the space worked on 
would be broadened so that the point of the 
bullet could hit at any place within nearly 
\% of the circle made by the base of the 
shell and yet strike the point where the edge 
is chambered off.—Editor. 











Give “Dad” A Savage 
For Christmas 


There’s nothing a man or boy appreciates more than 
a fine firearm. Something that will take him out into 
the open places where he can match his wits with the 
season's game, 

—Or test his skill at the traps, 

—Or make him confident of the protection of his 
home or office. 

Savage High Quality in Target, Repeating and High 
Power Rifles, Shot Guns and Automatic Pistols is 
proverbial, They make a most appreciated and long 
lasting Christmas gift for the man, young or old. 

See the Savage dealer nearest vou and talk it over 
with him. 

Insist on Savage ammunition with Savage arms 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


Ifyourdealer 

doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 








KINNEY’S “OLD HICKORY” 
RODS, Strictly Hand Made *3%5°%,° 


Casting rods in one or two pieces, beauties of great strength 
and tremendous casting power; also, FLY, TARPON, 
TUNA, & SURF Rods, built for a life's service, and by 
one that knows how. “‘O HICKORY,” the ONLY 
rod made guaranteed against fish breakage. Pamphlet. 
HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Michigan 
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Complete 
Twin Cylinder (2) 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
Weighs Only 33 Ibs. 


Carries easily in one hand like a suitcase. No bat- 
teries, handles or other extras to lug. Fits any boat 
or canoe. Twin cylinders deliver 2 full horsepower. No 
vibration. Spark and Throttle Control like auto gives any 
speed. Real Carburetor instead of troublesome mixing 
valve. Quick Action Flywheel Magneto. 


Self Tilting—Easy Starting 


One easy pull of starter rope spins motor. Starts quickly 
andeasily. Quick reverse. Easy steering by hand rail or 
by rope from any part of boat. No grease or oil cups. 
No dripping. Clamps provided for attaching to auto run- 
ning board. Finished beautifully in aluminum, nickel or 
enamel. Write for Free Folder and mew price list. Live 
dealers wanted for unassigned territory. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 856 E. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Gun Talk - No. 23 


Chauncey Thomas 


The secret of shooting all kinds of guns 
and loads is not to flinch. For rest shooting 
the gun must be still; not wiggle just a little 
or catch it as the bull goes by, but still. Get 
the lubricant off the front sight. Also in try- 
ing out various guns and cartridges, forget 
the bull’s-eye. That is only to aim at; the 
group is the thing. Getting the group onto 
the bull is only a matter of screw driver, not 
of holding. Never hold off the bull in test- 
ing or sighting a gun. Hold 6 o'clock, let 
the group fall where it will, just so it is on 
the paper. And with a strange gun try the 
first few shots at close range, say from 25 
to 50 yards, to see where the bullets are go- 
ing; don’t hunt for the target at long range 
by holding higher or lower, right or left, 
until you get a bullet on the paper. It costs 
too much in ammunition, and is totally need- 
less when the thing can be done so much 
easier by walking up to the target until you 
can’t miss it. Then you know where to hold 
at the longer ranges. 

It is frequently stated, even by very ex- 
perienced shots, that one man cannot sight 
in a gun for another man, unless by rare ac- 
cident they see and hold just alike. This is 
a mistake. It is a simple enough job to 
sight a gun in for anyone, no matter how 
they see the sights or hold the gun, just so 
they make a group. Of course, no one can 
sight a gun for another man if that other 
man can’t shoot. I go about it this way: 

First I have Smith fire his group. Then 
I fire a group. His group is 10 inches to the 
left and 2 inches low; my group is 3 inches 
to the left and 1 inch high. Therefore Smith 
shoots 7 inches to the left and 3 inches under 
me. So far so good. Then I adjust the sights 
until my group is just 7 inches to the right 
and just 3 inches above the bull’s-eye, and 
this puts Smith’s sighting and holding on 
the bull. I had a man send me his sixgun 
some time ago with a target, used this 
method, and returned the gun to him per- 
fectly sighted in for him, much to his mys- 
tery, by using this simple method. Or, what 
is the same thing, I hold on the bull and 
adjust sights until I hit the bull, then hold 
on my group and continue to adjust sights 
until I hit Smith’s group. It all amounts to 
the same thing. But the fact remains that 
by so doing one man can easily adjust sights 
for another man, no matter how differently 
they hold and shoot the same gun; the only 
requirements are that each man and the gun 
itself must be able to make a reasonable 
group. No one can adjust sights to over- 
come wild shooting, of course. It is easier 
to do than to explain clearly in print. Try it. 

Speaking of aiming off the bull to get cer- 
tain results, try holding a rifle first so that 
it hits the bull. Then lay the rifle one-quar- 
ter turn over, and fire again. Now on the 
other side. Now exactly upside down. The 
other night at the indoor range Peterson tried 
it, with the result that the normal hold hit 
exactly where aimed, one shot was about 2 
inches left and 2 inches low. Another the 
same distance right, and the upside-down 
shot, was double that distance low. So we 
estimated that the .22 long-range bullet 
dropped about 2 inches at 25 yards. The 
same system can be used to ascertain the 
trajectory of a rifle, but it is probably too 
complicated to attempt to explain it in print. 
Try it and you can more clearly figure it out 
for yourself better than I can explain it. 
But not with all guns, remember, and it is 
an uncertain matter with the sixgun, or with 
any gun where the recoil cuts much figure 
in raising the muzzle before the bullet leaves 
the gun. It will work on a .22 rifle, but is 
doubtful with such a gun as the .405 Win- 


chester. Still it will do no harm to “try it 
and see what comes of it,” as McGuire says. 

Changing the subject to cleaning guns, 
here are a few pointers that may be of use 
to those who do not happen to know them. 
On the whole, by the way, these Talks are 
not written for the gun expert, altho they 
may more or less by accident contain, now 
and then, an occasional remark, such as 
about the so-far little understood theories of 
recoil, of interest to experienced men, but 
they are meant rather for what they actually 
are—mere informal chats about all kinds of 
gun subjeets for the general reader; now 
something for the beginner, then something 
in the way of comparing notes with the old 
hand at the gun game. A beginner usually 
is more or less at sea over how to get a gun 
clean and to be sure it really is clean. He 
is haunted by the fear that the demon rust— 
not rum—is quietly eating out the vitals of 
his sacred barrel while it stands in the cor- 
ner in spite of all he has done with rag and 
rod, or can do. Well, often such is the case. 

For a long time we have all heard of vari- 
ous kinds of dope with which to dose the 
inside of barrels, a sort of patent medicine 
for guns, so to speak. Recently th egovern- 
ment took up the subject with scientific 
earnestness, and it was discovered that in 
high-power guns where the powder all burned 
that all the eating troubles came from the 
chloride of potassium left by the primer 
charge, and that even this was harmless if 
the barrel was kept perfectly dry. That is, 
it could not affect the steel except in the 
presence of water. So we had the odd result 
that with a fired barrel a little water was 
fatal—it merely started the chloride of po- 
tassium to work—but that plenty of water 
quickly dissolved the unwanted chemical and 
washed it all out of the barrel. In other 
words, all that is needed to clean any gun 
with our present powders and primers is 
plenty of water. Compounds to dissolve 
nickel and copper are needed merely to re- 
move metal fouling, but it was found that 
the only virtue they contained in a cleaning 
way was the water in them that dissolved 
and washed away the primer deposits exactly 
as water removed. salt from anything. Hence 
if there is no metal fouling, all special clean- 
ing medicines are totally needless; just water 
alone is enough. Nor are the various oily 
cleaners of any special use in cleaning out 
the chemicals left in the bore, for no oil dis- 
solves the chloride remains any better than 
the same oils will remove common salt. In 
short, to clean a gun, just consider the 
chemicals in it as if they were table salt in 
the barrel, and go ahead accordingly. That 
is why spittle is, and always has been, the 
best cleaning compound for a .22 rifle. It 
is ever handy and perfectly effective. After 
the barrel is cleaned of the chemical remains, 
there is, of course, nothing but bare steel 
left. Now we put on oil just to keep the 
water vapor in the air from being condensed 
on that bare steel, and this is where the oil 
is needed. Any grease will do, but if the 
grease is too thin and the steel is warm, as 
in the summer or a warm room, then a thin 
grease when spread too thinly on the steel 
tends to gather in drops, and this leaves some 
place of the steel bare, and the water vapor 
in the air gets busy on those bare places. 
Incidentally the reason why it pays occasion- 
ally to remove the oil from a barrel and re- 
oil is because all grease will slowly take up 
water even from the air, and damp grease, 
so to speak, is more inclined to allow the 
steel to rust than is dry (that is, waterless) 
grease. And a thick grease, like vaseline, 
sticks better than a thin grease like coal oil. 
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Also, the air itself will in time sort of rot 
all grease, especially all animal and plant 
fats, and make various organic acids, some 
of which eat into the steel. That is why we 
renew grease in a barrel occasionally, to 
take out the rotting grease and the damp 
grease and put back fresh acid-free dry 
grease. 

But boiled, the flat fact remains that with 
a fired barrel a little water, a mere mist, de- 
stroys a barrel, and lots of water, the more 
the better, and the hotter the better, saves 
a barrel. Even a dirty barrel in a perfectly 
waterless case will not rust one mite, so the 
government experiments showed. In short, 
they shot Springfield rifles, and then merely 
corked them tight at each end of the barrel 
and left them for weeks or months, and the 
barrels after cleaning with water were just 
as they were before being shot. 

So to clean any gun free from metal foul- 
ing, Just treat it as you would a pair of sox, 
or the dirty dishes—merely wash and dry. 
Soap suds work fine. I just fit a swab to 
the bore, put the muzzle in water or soap 
suds, and pump it up and down a few times. 
Then let the barrel stand, or sort of soak a 
few minutes, then pump in and out some 
more water, then wipe dry, coat with vase- 
line and stand in the corner. If lead is pres- 
ent, and that is indicated by little minute 
specks on the dry rag, then I use common 
steel wool on the rag, and that takes it out 
nicely and quickly and in no way hurts the 
barrel. 

If a gun is rusty, either inside or out, I 
have found that Dutch Cleanser or Light- 
house, any ordinary kitchen powder soap 
fine-gritted cleaner, on an oiled rag, with 
steel wool to be the best and handiest scheme 
I know of. After removing the rough rust, 
[ wash free of oil with soap suds, or water 
with ammonia powder in it, as ammonia cuts 
grease nicely; dry, then rub in or on another 
coating; this time just water and Dutch 
Cleanser, and let dry. Then rub off with a 
cloth. The soap and grit seem to stick to 
the fine particles of rust, and all come off 
together after the soap is dried into the rust. 
Of course, this will not remove rust holes, 
for nothing will remove a hole, nor will it 
take out all traces of rust, but practically all 
the observable rust will have departed, altho 
the steel will still have a reddish tint. 

To clean parts of guns I often boil tiem 
just as one does potatoes. I have found that 
“Gold Dust” works the best in the water, but 
even that, and steady boiling for ten minutes 
or so, will not take off all traces of ancient 
grease any more than it will off a college 
graduate. But it will thin and soften it so 
that it wipes off without trouble. Boiling 
will not injure in any way such things as 
springs or case hardening or fire-blued parts. 
Blues due to chemical effects (for there are 
lots of ways of coloring steel, remember) 
often are affected by hot water or soaps, but 
when a gun is so far gone as to need boiling 
in soapsuds to clean it, the remains of any 
previous blueing on it does not amount to 
much. It is some hard job to get old dirt 
and grease out of screw holes and out of 
corners, but the boiling game attends to all 
of that automatically. 

The chemistry of rust is not well under- 
stood; it seems to be a kind of metal-moss, 
so to speak, like mold in bread, and only 
heat will thoroly stop its harmful effects. 
Certain pieces of metal, like some parts of 
a gun, springs, razors, knife blades, axes, 
ete., cannot very well be heated by a non- 
expert metal worker without ruining them 
by spoiling the temper, but other pieces of 
metal that are rusty can be most easily 
treated for rust removal by heating in the 
fire. That ends that crop of rust, but has 
no effect in preventing an entirely new crop 
of rust from forming. 

All this, of course, is not meant to apply 
to very fine guns, but merely to such guns as 
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New World’s Records! 


Remington Metallic Ammunition has proven its su- 


preme accuracy and reliability. 


All World’s Records 


for Long Runs of consecutive Bulls-Eyes from 300 
to 1200 “yards are now held by shooters who used 
Remington .30 Springfield 180-Grain Palma- -Olympic 


Match y SE 





1921 


At Camp Perry, Ohio— 


Ist Sgt. T. B. Cc rawley, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Wine hester 
Match made 176 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 800 yards. 


(World’s 


Record) 


Ist Set. J. W. Adkins, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Western 

Match made 80 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 900 yards. 
(World’s Record) 

Ist Set. J. W. Adkins, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Wimbledon 

Mate hh made 75 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes | at 1000 yards. 
(World’s Record) 


At Sea Girt, N. J.— 


Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, U.S. M.C., shooting in the Rogers 
Match made 101 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 600 yards. 
(World’s Record) 
Set. Thos. J. Jones, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Libbey Match 
made 66 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 1100 yards. 
(World’s Record) 
Set. Edwin F. Holzhauer, U.S.M.C., shooting in the Spencer 
Match made 41 Consecutive Bulls-Eyes at 1 200 yards. 
(World’s Rec ord) 


At Wakefield, Mass.— 


Set. Thos. J. Jones, U.S.M.C., shooting on the new 10-inch 
Bulls-Eyes made 132 Consecutive Bulls-E yes at 300 yards. 
(World’s Record) 








Americans Win With 
Remington 

The team representing the United 
States at the International Matches 
held at Lyons, France, August, 1921, 
won the big event —the Free Rifle 
Team Match—and W. R. Stokes of the 
American Team won the Free Rifle 
Individual Match, all shooting Rem- 
ington .30 Springfield 180-Grain Palma- 
Olympic Match Ammunition. 


On The Small Bore 
Ranges 
The new Remington .22 Long Rifle N. 
R. A. Target Cartridges were used by 
Mr. P. E. Lahm in making a new rec- 
ord for the Small Bore Palma course 
of 224 outof225. The course consists of 
15shots each at 150, 175, and 200 yards. 
Capt. F. G. Bonham won the Small 
Bore Wimbledon using the same am- 
munition with a score of 99 out of 100. 
The match was 20 shots at 200 yards. 
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You Real Sport Lovers- 


—you who know the thrills of ice 
boating, tobogganing, skiing, hunt- 
ing, ice fishing, 


i 
you will appreciate the sport of winter 
motorcycling. The fee of super-power 
under your control, as yourl Harley-Davidson 
whirls over snow-sheathed trails, sure foot- 
ed and wind-swift, carrying you and your 
pal comfortably and cheaply to haunts you 
never could reach by automobile! 
You can afford a Harley-Davidson. Its 
upkeep averages only a dollar per 50 
miles for gasoline, oil and tires. 


Harley-Davidson prices have “< 
been cut 25%. Ask your dealer 

for free demonstration—or 

write us for literature. 


aw whe - 


hash 


Opportunity for dealers in unassigned Ps 
territory. Write for details. ca 
rr ady 
* HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
- Milwaukee, Wis. 





* Wn TT. 


Harley-Davidson 


‘Worlds Champion Motorcycle 


Wrestling Book FREE 


an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
Beans undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the 
art of self-defense and jiu-jiteu. Have perfect 
f. Handle big 


bealth. Learn how to. defend yourself. 
Gi men with ease. Send for tree book. State your age. 
Neb. 
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Distinctiveness 


Great hunters state frankly that 
only Jonas mountings possess that 
distinctiveness which their pride 
demands in game heads which are 
all that is left to them of splendid 
sport, a long trip and heavy ex- 


pense. ls any but the leader in this profes- 
sion worthy to mount your prized trophies? 


Bug Game Book F REE! 


Contains records of North American Big 
Game, Its 32 pages, richly illustrated, will 
charm and convince you. Shows beautiful 
Game Heads and Rugs for sale to decorate 
realistically your home, den or office. Write 
us today. 


JONAS BROS. firsts 


1024 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO. 
- h 
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| 999 men out of 1,000 pick up second-hand 


or in gun trades, or to reloading tools and 
other parts in the gun game. For instance, 
last week a friend of mine picked up a $4 
tool for 35 cents, but it was rusted so that 


| not a joint worked. Boiling it for ten min- 
| utes, quick light tapping with a tack ham- 
| ber here and there, and firm but gentle tug- 


ging soon had it working; and while not 
pretty, yet it reloads as good as ever. And 
that extra $3.65 can be spent for something 
else. It will buy over 1,000 primers at whole- 
sale, for example. 

But the one problem that I can’t solve, 
and it is one of the most common ones that 


| comes to me, is to get something out of a 
1 . . . 
barrel when I don’t know what is in there. 


It may be several bullets shot into place and 
ringed there, that nothing but a drill or melt- 
ing heat will get out; it may be part of a 
steel or brass ramrod—no one knows what. 
And a drill in a barrel usually means a 
spoiled barrel, unless done very carefully, 
and a commonplace used barrel is not worth 
the trouble of such expert work. I have a 
.22 center fire barrel now, acquired in a gun 
swap, stopped up for over a foot. I have 
heated it over a gas flame in places, and got 
smell and smoke out of it, indicating oil 
and wool rags, but there is also something 


metallic in; seems to be brass. A steel rod 
stuck with rags or lead bullets can be melted 
out by a red heat, and if the barrel bends, 
what of it? No value in the first place, as 
from $5 to $10 will buy a new barrel. But 
a jointed brass rod telescoped into the bar- 
rel by pounding at both ends wedges tight, 
cannot be melted out, of course; cannot be 
pushed out, and is not worth drilling out, 
for a barrel cut up inside is practically of 
no money value. The steel in it costs about 
50 cents in the first place, and shaping the 
outside of the barrel, and blueing it are but 
a small part of the work of making a barrel. 
The metal and the outside of a barrel costs 
probably about $2—the inside is what costs. 
So ruin the inside of a barrel and it is only 
old iron, worth about 1 to 2 cents a pound, 
or say about a dime for the ordinary .22 
ruined barrel, no matter how pretty it looks 
outside. It is just like an egg with the con- 
tents drawn out; the shell looks like it did 
before, but is worth less except for lime, and 
that is not much. It is hard to impress this 
fact about barrels on those who judge a gun 
as women pick race horses—by their looks 
outside. But such is the cold fact. The 
value of a gun is inside and out of sight, 
just like a watch. The outside is mostly 
polish, and polish does not cost much. 





Dreams of a Gun Crank 


E. T. D. 


UPPOSE everyone has an unfulfilled 

dream of some kind. One of mine has 
always been to have a private rifle testing 
range of my own, with a workshop attached 
and an unlimited supply of reloading tools 
from the .22 high power right up to the .405, 
or sometimes, when my dreams are more 
vivid than usual, even the .600 Cordite Ex- 
press! The range would probably be of 200 
yards—you can learn most things at 200 and 
under—and at the firing point a hut some- 
thing after Maj. Whelen’s design, containing 
my firing table with muzzle rest and tele- 
scope stand. Leading out of this would be 
my workshop, equipped with a small elec- 
trically-driven lathe, with all its attendant 
chucks, face plates, etce.—a drilling machine 
and perhaps a small guiding machine. Then 
the small hand tools and measuring instru- 
ments, micrometers, barrel gauges, checking 
tools, bullet moulds, reloading tools, punches; 
in fact, there is pretty well no end to the 
list. The workshop would, of course, be 
electrically lighted and fitted with a goodly 
array of shelves, drawers, cupboards, gun 
racks, etc. 

Thus equipped, the gun crank with plenty 
of time at his disposal could be happy for- 
ever and a day. 

Does he want to convert, say, a military 
Mauser to sporting pattern and evolve an 
accurate short-range load to suit it for 
grouse and rabbit shooting? The converting 
alone will keep him happy for many a long 
day, and if he intends to make a complete 
new stock with its pistol grip and cheek 
piece, what a joy watching the desired lines 
gradually appear from his chosen block of 
well- grained black walnut, and to see the 
beautiful gloss of the oil finish appear in 
full and ample payment for all the work he 
has done with glass, paper, steel wool and 
linseed oil. Then the fitting of the new 
sights and butt plate—all a labor of love to 
the real gun crank. 

Then when it comes to working out the 
most accurate possible light load for target 
or small game shooting, an almost endless 
vista of experimenting opens up to the eye 
of the enthusiast. Let him try different 
weights of bullets, different shapes of bullets, 
bullets of varying hardness, bullets with gas 
checks, bullets without gas checks, soft-nose 


Francis 


jacketed bullets, bullets with full-metal 
jackets, different powders, different loads, 
different primers. When he is working with 
lead alloy bullets, let him measure the groove 
diameter of his barrel and try bullets of less 
than groove diameter, equal to groove diame- 
ter, one-thousandth more than groove diame- 
ter, two-thousandth more and so on. He 
could also by taking a sulphur cast of his 
chamber find out which make of shell was 
the closest fit, and shoot a series of groups 
to find out if the close-fitting shell gives an 
appreciably smaller group on the target. 

Another interesting series of experiments 
he could carry out, and one which the writer 
has for a long time wished to do himself, 
but has never had the opportunity, would be 
to find out the ratio of accuracy given by 
various forms of sights, all other conditions 
being equal. Let him take the most accurate 
rifle he has in his possession and a quantity 
of ammunition all of the same make and 
batch. Let him first shoot five 10-shot groups 
at 50 yards with ordinary open sights, the 
same number with a rear aperture sight, then 
again with one of the so-called “optical” 
sights of which the foresight consists of a 
lens of 2-3 magnifying power with cross hairs 
and the back sight an aperture, and finally 
the same thing with a good make of tele- 
scope sight. Let him repeat the process at 
100 yards and possibly at 200 also, and the 
complete records will give him a very good 
idea of just how much one type of sight is 
worth to him in competition with any other. 
The writer has heard some very divergent 
opinions expressed on this subject, and some 
enthusiast will make all riflemen his debtors 
if he will carefully carry out a series of ex- 
periments along this line and give us his 
results. Supposing a short .303 Lee-Enfield 
is the subject for experimentation—here is 
a wide field for the many Canadians who own 
one of these rifles. 

You have only to attend one, rifle match 
where these rifles are used to find out where 
lies the root of all (or very nearly all) the 
trouble with this weapon in its “service” 
form with full wooden fore-end. You won't 
be there ten minutes before you will hear 
someone say, “Guess she wants rebedding;” 
“Took it down this morning and found it 
touching all down this side;” “Must have 
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been that storm yesterday warped my fore- 
end;” “Lend me your scraper,” etc. 

Now, let our friend take his rifle when it 
is bedded correctly and shooting well, and 
fire a series of groups at 200 yards, making 
a careful note of the size and position of 
the groups. Then let him remove the for- 
ward end of the hand-guard and insert a 
piece of packing in order to make the barrel 
touch on one side near the muzzle, and fire 
another series of groups, taking note of any 
change in their position. Perhaps all the 
shots will be badly scattered or eight shots 
out of ten may be scattered and the other 
two high or low. Let him repeat the process 
with the barrel touching on the other side; 
then with barrel touching on either side near 
the middle band; then with his packing on 
top of barrel near muzzle, and then near 
middle band, and finally let him shoot a 
series with a piece of packing underneath the 
barrel between lower band and muzzle—the 
object of all this being to find out if a 
warped fore-end alone (all other factors, in- 
cluding ammunition, being normal) will give 
seven or eight shots out of ten in a normal 
group and the remainder right out of the 
group, generally about 2 feet to 2 feet 6 
inches low. The writer is pretty well con- 
vinced that this is so, as he has seen it hap- 
pen more than once the day after rifles have 
had a good wetting. But he and many others 
would like to have proof of this. 

Another result of this experiment would 
be to show which are the positions on the 
barrel where a warp of the fore-end has the 
least and the most effect. No doubt this has 
already been done at great length at the 
government testing plants, but even if so, 
the records are not available to the public. 
Will another enthusiast who has the time at 
his disposal please go ahead and do this 
for us? 

Our friend’s collection of arms will surely 
include a heavy single shot .22 chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge, and also _prob- 
ably fitted with a telescope sight. This with 
a couple of boxes of each of five or six 
makes of ammunition would be the makings 
of another set of useful experiments. First 
let him take a sulphur mould of the chamber 
of his rifle and record the measurement; 
similarly he should measure the groove diam- 
eter of his barrel. Still armed with his 
“mike,” he takes, say, twenty shells at ran- 
dom of each make and records the case 
diameter and the bullet diameter, taking as 
his final reading for each make the average 
of the twenty measurements. 

He should then fire at least five 10-shot 
groups with each make of cartridge at 50 
yards, and again at 100 yards, measuring the 
group from center to center of outside shots 
and tabulating the results, together with the 
measurement taken previously. He should 
then again take his trusty “mike” and meas- 
ure up the diameter of the fired cases, taking 
an average of twenty measurements with each 
make as before. These figures should again 
be tabulated with the rest. The final results 
should give some very useful information for 
those interested in the small-bore game. The 
relation of bullet diameter to groove diameter 
ind the relation of case diameter to chamber 
liameter and their effect on accuracy in 

















‘ach case; also whether the fact that a case 

ifter firing has not fully expanded into the | 
hamber has an appreciable effect on the | 
size of the group. 

The writer recently tried out a series of 

‘xperiments somewhat on the above lines | 
with a light .22 repeater at 25 yards, the | 
esults of which were published in a Can- | 
idian magazine. “Some of the results were 
somewhat unexpected, and it would be most 

nteresting to see if similar experiments with 

t heavy rifle at 50 and 100 yards confirmed | 
hem. | 
Another fascinating adjunct to the testing 








FIRST PRIZE 


$100.00 


SECOND PRIZE 


$50.00 


THIRD PRIZE 


$25.00 


“WHAT’S THE BIG 
IDEA?” 


That’s what we want to know! 





We have done and are doing everything in our power to make FIELD AND 
STREAM the finest, most interesting and serviceable outdoor magazine in the 
world. If you are one of the thousands of American sportsmen who believe that we 
have succeeded, who believe that FIELD AND STREAM is the best magazine 
published in the interests of hunting and fishing and outdoor life, we want to know 


WHY you think so. 


Sit down this evening and write us a letter stating, in not more than 200 words, 
exactly why you prefer FIELD AND STREAM. Perhaps it is the unusual service 
rendered free of charge by our special departments, “Arms and Ammunition,” 
“Fish and Fishermen,” “Kennel,” etc., which answer every month hundreds of letters 
from readers in need of special information, technical or non-technical. Perhaps it 
is the great good we are doing for conservation, better game laws, etc. Perhaps it is 
the character and quality of our general articles and editorial matter. Perhaps it is 
the magazine as a whole. Whatever the reason, state it to the best of your ability. 


The letters received will be judged by us without regard to “literary style.” 
The prizes named above will be awarded to the three persoas whose letters give the 
most illuminating,statements of the value of FIELD AND STREAM to the 


American sportsman. 


All letters must be in our hands before January Ist to receive consideration, as 
contest closes on that date. 


FIELD 
STREAM 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Procected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 
ary beads. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 


Semi-Buckhorn, Flat-Top, Folded 
Up. Price $1.50 
BIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 
REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 
SIGHT. Four sighting notches, two ‘U”’ 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 


on one side, showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


Miwa 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 









Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.75 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 
driver point. Absolutely the best model 
open sight ever produced. Made for all 
rifles and carbines. 


Catalog *‘0’’ showing over 100 models of KING 
and ‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 


sights 




















Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 


make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 














Brooks Tents 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


TRADE MARK 








AND BEACH TENTS 


No Guys—Insect Proof—Compact— Water Tight 








Ample floor space and height. Awning 
may be attached to Auto top. Made in 
3 sizes. Write for prices and FREE book 
of Road Maps and Camp Equipment. 


BROOK 


1655 Arapahoe St. 


TENT AND 
AWNING CoO. 











ARE IDEAL TOURING 


-. Denver, Colo. 
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and workshop would be a ballistic 
A description of one of these 
found in Hicks’ “Theory of 
Rifle Shooting,” and at the cost of a few 
dollars and a little ingenuity one could be 
constructed which would give velocities ac- 
curate to within 5 foot-seconds. Here again 


range 
pendulum. 
articles can be 


is a piece of equipment which would give 
endless pleasure and information to anyone 
doing experimental work in reloading. 

All these and more would I have, and al! 
these experiments. and more would I do, but, 
like Ashley Haines’ “Land of My Dreams,” 
it will, | fear, remain a dream. 





Tendencies in Guns and Ammunition 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


No being a gun builder, an ammunition 
aker 


nor a dealer, | am frank to ad- 
still running altogether 


m 
that 
too high. 

The tendency in ammunition making is to 
reduce the number of loads. The reason as- 
signed for this is that thereby ammunition 
may be lowered in price. Most of us would 
be glad to see that happen, and some reduc- 
tion in the number of loads is warranted 
anyhow. Personally, I cannot see the need 
of any load in 12 bore containing less than 


prices are 


| 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot. I 


cannot see the good of heavy charges of fine 
shot, either. One and an eighth ounces of 
shot is a-plenty in all sizes of from 7% to 
10. Fine shot increase breech pressure ma- 
terially, at the same time the small pellets 
do not bear pressure well. An ounce and a 
quarter of shot, so I think, should be loaded 
only in the large sizes. As compared with 
1144 ounce, 144 ounce increases the breech 
pressure about half a ton, lowers the velocity 
some fifty feet, and may not improve the 
pattern at all when small shot are used. 

One of the most notable additions to gun 
models for the year is the Remington 20 bore. 
It is an exceptional gun in the ease with 
which it functions and in the various lengths 
of barrels with which it is furnished. Bar- 
rels can be had 26 inches, 28, 30 and 32. 
The last would make the gun into a real 
“long tom,” and I cannot see the good of it, 
but someone else might. The gun is cham- 
bered for a 2%4-inch case, 
with the manufacturers is desirable, so long 
as the gun is not used with a shorter shell. 

The Savage Arms Corporation has brought 
out a 12-bore pump gun, which so far as we 
can observe is as good as any of the other 
pump guns and not any better. We suppose 
that in due course of time the factory will 
bring out a 20-bore also. These two bores 
seem to have the run of popularity—the 12 
and the 20. 

The Fox people are building a super 12 
for me, a gun of heavy weight, 32-inch bar- 
rels, chambered for a 3-inch case, cut pretty 
much without cone, and intended for heavy 
charges, 4 drams of powder and 1%s ounce 
of large shot. This gun is intended for duck 
shooting exclusively, and is expected to de- 
velop the power of the average 10-bore. If 
this gun proves to be a success, the idea is 
to develop a new and more powerful class 
of 12 To me it has always seemed 
that 12-bore guns should be chambered for 
cartridges in accordance with their weight— 


bores. 


guns under 7 pounds, 2%-inch cases; guns 
over a pounds, 2%4-inch cases; guns over 
8 pounds, 3-ine h cases. There should be no 


miscellaneous use of shells, as the long cases 


| and heavy loads being shot from light guns, 


and vice versa. That is what now handicaps 
the ammunition makers—they are kept in 
constant fear that their more powerful shells 
will be shot from light arms of insufficient 
strength. 

In rifles the tendency seems to be to adapt 
new models of rifles to old cartridges. The 
model .30 Remington, chambered for the 
army cartridge, ought to find a place. It is 
the gun with which the war was fought— 
model °17 or Enfield—but has a sporting 
stock. I used this rifle so much during the 
war that I came to have every confidence in 
it, preferring it to the Springfield for target 


which we agree 


work. It has two inches longer barrel than 
the Springfield and perhaps forty feet higher 
velocity. The sights are well adapted to 
hunting purposes. The stock seems to be 
modeled after the so-called special sporting 
stocks with which the Springfield is fitted, 
and the whole gun ought to be equal in lines 
and appearance to a re-stocked Springfield, 
with no inferiority in any respect except ease 
of dismounting the mechanism. 

The Savage Arms Corporation has brought 
out a .300, seemingly the same shell used in 
the .250-3000, except the muzzle of the case 
is large enough to take a .30 caliber bullet. 
The velocity is given at 2,700 feet, and the 
rifle can hardly fail to be an effective weapon 
on all kinds of American game. We have 
always held that the .250-3000 was a nearly 
perfect deer rifle, but as to big bears we did 
not know. This gun ought to do for the 
bears, anyhow. 

The Remington Arms Company has fol- 
lowed a proceeding which we thought prob- 
able several years ago, before the war—that 
is, by the use of modern powders to increase 
the velocity of the bullet. They have brought 
out a cartridge for the Remington .25-caliber 
automatic which drives an 87-grain bullet at 
a velocity of something like 3,000 feet. This 
cartridge should be equally as effective as 
the Savage .250. Personally we would rather 
have had the cartridge with 101-grain bullet, 
driven at from 2,600 to 2,700 feet, but that 
is a matter about which hunters will differ. 
Anyhow it should be a good deer gun. We 
see no reason why a lot of other cartridges 
should not have their velocity and power in- 
creased. Personally we rather prefer a cart- 
ridge of 2,700 or 2,800 feet to 3,000, owing 
to the increased metal fouling of’ the ultra 
high velocities, but this again is a matter of 
judgment or individual preference. 

The automatic .22 pistols seem to be com- 
ing into fashion. There are several models 
on the market, most of which resemble the 
Colt in appearance—whether they do other- 
wise we cannot say. One peculiar gun takes 
three lengths of barrels, a rifle length, fitted 
with a rifle stock attached to the grip, a 
target model resembling the Colt, and a 
pocket pistol grip and frame. A man ought 
to be fitted out for small game shooting and 
pistol practice with that sort of a gun. 

German-made rifles are coming back on 
the market, or at least the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer is again advertised. The .256 
Newton is having a revival owing to the fact 
that the Western Cartridge Company is now 
making a specialty of cartridges of this cali 
ber. We have always liked the .256, but do 
not know much about the Newton action. 


N.R. A. Gallery Matches 


The National Rifle Association has just 
announced the program for the largest series 
of gallery rifle matches ever staged in this 
country. There are in all twenty-eight 
matches to be staged during the winter 
months of December to April. These are fo: 
all classes of clubs, as well as for individual 
members of the National Rifle Association. 


They include shooting in all four positions, 


and at 50 feet as well as 25 yards, so that 
each club or individual can shoot in that 
style which best suits their taste, or best con- 


forms to their range facilities. Also there 
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are aggregate matches so that the club or 
individual who believes in all-around ability 
can demonstrate such skill. A very large 
and attractive prize list is offered in all the 
matches, and it is expected that there will 
be very large entries. 

These matches are all shot on the galleries 
of the club or members participating, the 
scores made being mailed to the National 
Rifle Association for classification and com- 
parison with other scores made thruout the 
country. The rifles used are any shooting 
.22-caliber rim-fire ammunition, with any 
kind of sight, but weight not to exceed 10 
pounds, and trigger pull not less than 3 
pounds. 

These matches will give clubs and indi- 
viduals something to shoot for all winter 
long, and will greatly increase the interest 
in gallery shooting. There will be no dull 
months when secretaries had to rack their 
brains to get up matches to hold the club 
together. Percentage medals are also given 
in all the matches, and the individual thus 
has a chance to win medals which indicate 
his excellence. Clubs and individuals are 
urged to get in their entries as soon as pos- 
sible. Remember that there are matches for 
every class of club, and for schools, colleges 
and R.O.T.C. units. The National Rifle 
Association is publishing a most interesting 
booklet relative to these matches, and it can 
be obtained from the secretary, Woodward 
suilding, Washington, D. C. 


oe 


Rifles for African Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been away 
for several months, and just returning today, 
I started to go over Outdoor Life. I find an 
article in the October number from Mr. Fry 
on “Guns for African Game.” Mr. Fry 
seems to be hitched up to his big gun, while 
I do not see the necessity of carrying around 
a 12 or 15-pound gun when a 7%4-pound will 
do the work just as well; in fact, all things 
being equal, much better, because it can be 
handled with greater certainty. Mr. Fry re- 
fers to the Mannlicher and also the Savage, 
and evidently he is very doubtful of Mr. 
Cottar’s statements, while I am not. 

In personal conversation with Frederick 
Selous, some years ago, he stated to me that 
the .45-caliber Sharps and Remington rifles 
using 100 grains of powder and 550-grain 
ball would kill any game found in Africa, 
and were far superior in accuracy to any 
double English guns; and to my mind Fred- 
erick Selous is as good or better authority 
on African game hunting than anyone men- 
tioned by Mr. Fry. His account of the fail- 
ure of the Mannlicher to stop a charging 
lion is easily accounted for on account of 
bad shooting; and that is just what Mr. 
Selous told me that in nine cases out of ten 
was responsible for all the accidents that 
happen. 

Suppose the gentleman using the .28 Ross 
had just planted one of those bullets in the 
middle of the chest thru the lion’s wind- 
works and he would have seen the lion 
double up and go over in a heap. It is very 
doubtful if any gun can be made that will 
kill game without hitting it fair, and there- 
fore Mr. Fry’s illustration is only evidence 
of somebody getting “buck fever” and not 
dving straight shooting. I advise Mr. Fry 
to read Mr. Roosevelt’s “African Game 
Tails,’ and also Stewart Edward White’s 
“Land of Footprints.” 

Now, I do not think it necessary for me 
to take up the space of Outdoor Life with a 
discussion of this kind, for the reason that 
Mr. Fry and I could never agree upon the 
be st gun for African shooting. I will just 
sey to him in conclusion that I wouldn’t be 

» least bit afraid using my .30-30 Win- 
clester carbine "94 model. I suppose he 
thinks that would be suicide, but I am 
evually as sure it would be death for Mr. 
Lion, J. N. Crosstanp. 
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rifles, 60c; for revolvers, 30e. 


long, $1.25. 


powders. 
6-0Z. Can, 65¢c. 
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The clean gun is a sure gun—one ( 
that will last for years. Marble’s 4 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
ed by every gun owner—the best y 
insurance against destruction by rust and Y) 
corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have ¥ 
Marble’s Equipment—if you can’t get what you 4% 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 4% 
Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com-  § 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 
Rifle Cleaner 
Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder —_/) 


Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 60c. Statecaliber wanted. 


Camm Anti- 


Rust 
Ropes 


When saturated with oil they a rusting or pitting—perfect A 
p’ ‘otection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. 


Three br: iSS sec 


34 inches 


26, 30 and 


Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
A perfect lubricant. 
By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


2-0z. bottle, 35¢; 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your. gun 
clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


SOOO 
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= MARBLES 


Cleaning Implements 
Keep Your Gun Right 


For shotguns or 
State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed i in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide /7] 
Ki 







Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 

Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.75. 

Sent prepaid on 

receipt of price. 

Money refunded 

if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssukosu, Wis. 
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The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT 


For Hunting, Trap- 
pings ping, Etc. 

“Shines wherever you 
look."*_ Price includes 
Head Piece, H 
Generator. 
all leading dealers, or 
shipped direct for $9.75 
peaeee paid Bull's Eye 

ype. Get our aew 
catalog. 


Established 1899 


529 So. Dearborn St. 








Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 













Dept. 4, Chicago, Il. 
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JIST HUNTIN By Ozark Ripley 
With an introduction by Dixie Carroll. The 
only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there 
oor gga Illustrated colored cover jacket. 

REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUM- 

BLE ANGLER. By Dr. Frank M. Johnson 

With an introduction by Dr. James A. Hen 

shall. For the Lover of God’s great outo’doors 

this volume will be a delight. Jllustrated. 

Size handy for the pocket. Net, $1.50. 


FISHING WITH A BOY. The Tale of a 
Rejuvenation. By Leonard Hulit 


Interesting to Youth as well as grown-ups 
Filled with real “fishing lore’ from cover to 
cover. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 
THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By Dr. Wm. A. Bruette 
Being the history, general characteristics, 
peculiarities, care, feeding, breaking and breed- 
ing of ninety-two varieties of Dogs common to 
America and Great Britain. By an authority 
of international reputation. Large 12mo. Elab- 
orately illustrated. Colored cover jacket. Net 
$3.00. ‘ 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 
LANDS. By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Horna 
day. This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse of 
every red-blooded man and boy. Large 12mo. 
Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover jacket. 
Net, $3.00. 
“THE SPORTSMAN'S WORKSHOP” 
By Warren H. Miller 
A practical how-to-make book for sportsmen 
A book that the outdoor fraternity have long 
been looking for. 12mo. Art paper, $1.25. ’ 
Silk cloth, $1.75. 
CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. Smith 


Fishing Editor of “Outdoor Life’? and author 
of “Trout Lore.’? The author has endeavored 
to embody not only the accumulated wisdom 
of forty years of angling, but also to draw 
upon the experience of a well-known angling 
experts. A valuable book for both the old- 
timer and the amateur. Elaborately illustrated. 
Large 12mo. Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 


“GOIN’ FISHIN’” By Dixie Carroll 


Author of ‘‘Lake and Stream Game Fishing” 
and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.’”’ Introduction 
by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new book for 
the every now-and-then fisherman as well as 
the expert angler. Many illustrations from 
photographs. No angler’s library complete 
without it. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 
STREAMCRAFT. An Angling Manual 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 
This deals with the selection, care and rigging 
of the rod; the art of casting; trout habits; 
lures and their use, including stream ento- 
mology. Ten full page colored illustrations 
showing Flies in their natural colors, and 
numerous black and whites. Colored cover 
jackets. 16mo. Silk cloth. Net, $2.50. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By Geo. Parker Holden 


Author of “Streamcraft’’—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. A valuable addition to 
the practical literature of angling. This splen- 
did volume deals with the construction of 
the Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctly 
as “Streamcraft’’ occupies its special field. 
Elaborately illustrated. 12mo. Handsomely 
bound. Net, $3.00. 


Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

Please send me FREE your complete illustrated 
Catalog of Sport, Travel and Fishing Books, 
also name of local dealer from whom they may 
be purchased. 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 


mail. 
necessarily 


Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








Can you tell me if we may ever expect to see 
Marlin rifles placed on the market again. I 
own a .30-30 Marlin with which I have killed a 
large amount of game found on this continent, 
including grizzly bear, and while I now use 
another make of gun in my hunting, I would 
buy a Marlin if I could get one of sufficient 
power to successfully hunt grizzly and moose 
with it. believe at the time Marlins were 
used they built the best and most accurate 
barrel of any sporting rifle made.—C. J. Ander- 
son, Hawaiian Islands. 

Answer.—You are right about the good qual- 
ity of Marlin rifle barrels. We used one in the 
.30-30 caliber also, with which we killed much 
big game, from grizzly bear down. We are 
pleased to inform you that a new corporation 
has been formed to resume the manufacture of 
Marlin firearms, known as the Marlin Firearms 
Corp., New Haven, Conn. This corporation has 
bought the old Marlin plant and will manu- 
facture the full Marlin line of repeating rifles 
and repeating shotguns, also single shot rifles, 
single guns, double barrel guns and revolvers. 
The work of reorganization is already well under 
way. The officers are: President, John F. 
Moran, for twenty years associated with the old 
Marlin company; vice-president, Le Roy Sar- 
gent; secretary-treasurer, Reuben Hill. 





I am unable to make my .32 Smith and Wes- 
son hammerless revolver work after taking it 
apart to clean. The trigger does not move 
forward and engage with notch in hammer after 
firing. What is the function of pin in rear end 
of trigger guard? Who originated the .32-140 
and .38-155 cartridges? Is there any noticeable 
difference between the high velocity cartridges 
made by the Winchester Company and the hi- 
power cartridges made by the U. M. Com- 
pany? 

Answer.—We were somewhat at loss to know 
what was the matter with your S. & W. revolver, 
as we had not used one of these models for 
years, so we wrote to the company about it. 
They say that, probably, you did not put the 
trigger spring up on the step in the trigger 
before springing in the guard. The function of 
the pin in the guard is to stop the trigger on 
recovery. We.would suggest that you send the 
revolver back to the factory, if you cannot make 
the gun work with the above explanation. There 
is no practical difference between the high 
velocity cartridges and the high power cart- 
ridges, excepting that they are made by different 
firms. You can use any H. V. or H. P. cart- 
ridge in either the ’92 or ’94 Winchester, if the 
rifle is chambered for the cartridge. The use of 
metal cased bullets will not harm any rifle barrel 
for a considerable length of time, but any rifle 
barrel will wear out in time, if jacketed bullets 
are used in it. We have never heard of a New 
Ideal Company, so cannot advise you regarding 
the handbook.—Editor. 


Would you consider the .44 Winchester a 
capable iron for black bear and deer in heavy 
brush? Also, what is its velocity and point 
blank range? What company manufactures the 
best all-around ammunition for the Lee-Enfield 
sporter .303. What is the velocity of this shell 
compared with the .30 government and the .280 
Ross. Also please give your preference between 
the following .22 repeaters: Winchester model 
90, Savage model 1914, and the latest Reming- 
ton hammerless. Would Dominion long rifle, 
black powder cartridges, be satisfactory? Are 
Maxim silencers held on by means of a thread, 
and also what are their prices?.—Alex. F. Bur- 
ritt, Ottawa, Canada. 

Answer.—The .44-40 Winchester, model ’92, 
is a very good rifle for bear, especially if one 
uses the H. V. cartridges, and in brush, where 
one cannot see any distance, this model in the 
carbine makes one of the best, or at least as 
good a rifle as one could want to use. There 
is no difference between the various makes of 
.303 ammunition as all makes must be up to 
standard if competition is met. The muzzle ve- 
locity of the .303 British is 2,000 f. s., while 
the muzzle velocity of the .30-’06 is 2,700 f. s. 
and of the .280 Ross 3,100 f. s. As far as de- 
pendability is concerned there is no difference 
between the .22 rifles mentioned, and we would 
not make any attempt to compare them, unless 
in a mechanical way. We have not shot any 
Dominion cartridges for about eight years, so 
cannot state what this firm is putting out or of 
what grade. Formerly, the Dominion cartridges 


were very good and compared favorably with 
any cartridge manufactured in this country. At 
one time. 


The Maxim silencer was attached to 


the .22 rifles by friction only, that is, the attach- 
ment was driven on the barrel, but the larger 
types were held on by a thread.—Editor. 


I wish to relate an incident, or rather curious 
result, that happened me on April 1. That 
eventful April fool day found me armed with 
a .45-70 government army rifle just purchased 
and in fine shape, a pocket full of the original 
black powder ammunition and twenty-one mod- 
ern high-power steel-jacketed shells. Twenty of 
them still survive me; yes, and will remain so 
until death do us part. Now what I want to 
know is, how much horsepower was developed 


when I shot that modern Hercules thru “ye 
ancient relic,” the black powder low pressure 
shells? I shot first with good results and only 


a delightful kick, but on running out of them 
I loaded with one of the high-powers and it 
promptly slew me with great gusto. The old 
rifle woke up to a new possibility and backed 
up into the breeching like a thing possessed and 
left me scared, marred, shocked and with a 
badly broken upper jawbone. I have read 
with great delight the experiences of others 
and have been kicked and mauled around by 
every known gun ever since a mere boy; have 
carried swollen countenance, lacerated hands 
and bruised shoulder, but still centend that 
former ballistic adventures were trivial matters. 
The rifle mentioned has .32 in. barrel, model 
1878. I am positive nothing fouled the barrel 
as ten shots were fired, all of which were with 
low-pressure shells. If this was an error of 
mine, I confess. Said experience cost $52.50 
plus the humiliation of exposed ignorance. H. 
C. Abrams, Long Pine, Neb. 

Answer.—This is one of the results to be de- 
rived from shooting black powder cartridges in 
a rifle and immediately afterwards shooting 
jacketed bullets from H. V. cartridges. The 
residue from the black powder will cake on the 
bore and burn so hard that lead bullets will be 
deformed before they will dislodge it. The 
jacketed bullets, on the contrary, will force all 
of this residue ahead of the bullet and the added 
resistance on the bullet will cause a rifle to 
kick like Maud. It would be impossible to tell 
what P. was developed by this cartridge, 
tho it would not be hard to compete the H 
for the bullet alone, but the presence of the 
burnt powder residue in the barrel makes the 
accurate computing of the H. P. to be a very 
difficult thing. It is not considered safe to use 
the high velocity cartridges in these old rifles 
and it is a wonder that you did not blow the 
old thing up.—Editor. 


For several years I have carried as a pocket 
arm one of these three weapons: a .380 cal 
Colt automatic pistol, a .88 cal. Colt Police 
Positive Special revolver and a .38 cal. Smith 
and Wesson hammerless revolver with 4-inch 
barrel. The Colt automatic shoots the most 
rapidly and accurately, but is subject to a 
jam at a most inopportune moment, must be 
carried at full cock in order to be immediately 
available upon emergency, the thumb safety 
must be released before the arm becomes ef 
fective and, last but not least, a_fully-cocked 
weapon carried in one’s pocket, subject to jars 
and falls, even with both safeties on, gives rise 
to a feeling of apprehension. The Colt Police 
Positive Special shoots a cartridge containing 21 
gr. of black powder or the equivalent thereof 
in smokeless, a 158-gr. bullet and is a com- 
paratively light arm; it is sure fire and fairly 
accurate, has considerable recoil, has slow re- 
covery trigger pull, seems too light for its heavy 
charge. The .388 hammerless Smith and Wesson 
is accurate, and long practice has enabled me 
to use it as a single action gun. It uses a 
cartridge containing the smokeless equivalent 
of 15 gr. of black powder and carries a 146-gr 
bullet. In penetration it does not equal either 
of the other two weapons; in shocking power 
it exceeds the .380 automatic pistol, but falls 
behind the Colt Police Positive Special. Its 
action is smooth and rapid and it is absolutely 
safe in pocket or anywhere. For the above 
reasons, I favor the last named as a pocket 
weapon and would like to hear from you whether 
in the opinion of your expert contributors the 
Smith and Wesson .38 cal. hammerless revolver 
is a sufficiently deadly gun to rely upon against 
bandits, burglars or other human vermin when 
used at close range. Can it penetrate average 
clothing including an overcoat?—L. W. New- 
stadter, Hollywood, Calif. 

Answer.—Of all the pistols and _ revolvers 
named we are of the opinion that the S. & W 
hammerless would be the best. The cartridge is 
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sufficiently powerful to kill a man at 25 yds., 


even tho he have a heavy overcoat on. The 
Police Positive uses a cartridge entirely too 
powerful for the weight of the gun, and some 
time you will be like the Chicago policeman, 
with whom we were talking about a month ago, 
who wanted his gun very badly, but the cylinder 
pin was sprung and he could not use it. We 
would consider the .38 S. & W. military model 
with 4%-in. barrel (better get a 6-in. barrel) 
to. be the best of any, but it is quite a bit 
heavier than the one mentioned.—Editor. 


Recently I bought an 8 mm. Mauser carbine 
and had it cut down to a sporting model (the 
stock). After the wood was taken off I found 
there was a powder ring exactly 6 in. from the 
muzzle, probably caused by firing with some- 
thing in barrel. Now if I get the barrel cut 
down would it still be powerful enough for deer? 
What would be the velocity and probable killing 
range? Would you advise getting another gun 
in preference to cutting this one down?—Paul 
M. Hykes, New York City. 

Answer.—As the barrel of your rifle is prob- 
ably 22 in., you could have it cut off to 16 in. 
and still have a very serviceable little rifle. You 
would still have plenty of power for deer, for 
we would judge that the velocity would be 
about 1,870 foot-seconds as it is 2,160 foot- 
seconds with the round nose bullet and 22-in. 
barrel, but were you to use the 7.9 mm. cartridge 
with the 154-gr. pointed bullet, you would get 
slightly more than 2,600 foot-seconds velocity. 
The Mauser formerly made a carbine with an 
18-in. barrel that was a fine shooting little gun, 
but it kicked like Maud. The range of this 
rifle, on deer, should be 200 yds. at least, and 
probably 300 yds.—Editor. 


May I trouble you for your opinion on a new 
9 mm. Mauser pistol, 10 shots, 5%-in. barrel? 


Is this gun as accurate as the Luger? Will it 
outshoot the .30 Luger and the .45 auto Colt? 
Can one always get ammunition for this gun? 
[ have a new .38 U. S. Army Special Colt, but 
don’t like it. Don’t you think this Mauser a 
better gun?—Wm. Kammerer, Butte, Mont. 

Answer.—You can buy a_carload of new 
Mauser automatic pistols in this country, if you 
want to do so. We not only think, but actually 
know, that the Mauser 9 mm. is not as good as 
the Colt .388 that you want to discard. If you 
want a pistol that will hang up just when you 
want it most, then our advice is to get any 
automaic pistol. As far as getting ammunition 
for the Mauser is concerned, you would always 
be able to get it, as all of the cartridge com- 
panies make it. The Mauser is fully as accurate 
as the Luger or any other automatic pistol, but 
it is not as accurate as the better makes ot 
revolvers.— Editor. 


Would the shooting qualities of a badly-pitted 
shotgun (12 gauge double-barreled, left full 
choke and right modified) be affected any by 
having the barrels re-bored sufficiently to cut 
out the pits? What is the penetration in pine 
wood of the .250-3000 Savage, using full metal 
patch bullet? What depth of water will it go 
thru? Will the Savage people fit other caliber 
barrels to the .250-3000 action—say  .30-30, 
.25-35 or .303 cal.? Can an auxiliary cartridge 
be had for the .250-3000 so that smaller cart- 
ridges, such as the .25 auto Colt pistol shell can 
be used? What is your opinion of the new 
Savage .300 high power rifle which was adver- 
tised for the first time in your September num- 
ber?—V. E. Van Ness, Cottonwood, Calif. 

Answer.—If the re-boring is carefully done, 
the gun should shoot equally as well as it does 
now, but there is a chance that the barrels may 
be too thin to allow of this. If the pits are very 
deep, you could not have them taken out in this 
manner. We are of the opinion that pits do 
not hurt the shooting qualities of a shotgun, 
as we have seen some shotguns with badly pitted 
barrels that shot very hard. If the bullet of 
the .250-3000 Savage could be made to hang 
together, it would penetrate about 60 in. of 
pine, but we have never been able to get over 
31 out of it, before it tore to pieces. If shot 
into water it will barely stick in a pine board at 
2 ft. depth. The same action that is used on 
the .250-3000 is used on the .30-30, .25-35 and 
303 Savage rifles, excepting that the bolt action 
is used on the .250-3000 and not on the others. 
The Marble Arms and Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., makes auxiliary cartridges for 
the .250-3000 to use the .25 Colt automatic cart- 
ridge. We have not seen one of the .300 Savage 
rifles, so cannot give an opinion of it, excepting 
that it will be put out in both the lever action 
and the bolt action. It should be a very efficient 
all-around rifle.—Editor. 


I want to ask information about a 12 gauge 
that I have. It has on side of breech block 
the words New Baker; on underneath side, 
Batavia numher 22,263. This is all I can find 
on it. Do you know of any firm that puts out 
a gun like this, as I would like to get parts 
for same?—J. W. Tadlock, Olivet, IIl. 

Answer.—This is the Baker gun commonly 
called the Batavia Leader, made by the Baker 
Gun and Forging Company and now sold exclu- 
sively by H. & D. Folsom Co., New York City. 
If you will write to the above address you can 
get parts for your shotgun.—Editor. 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
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Aipitie Binoculars 





Write for free booklet telling how 
Binoculars.” oe a examine each g 
Latest catalog of field glasses and before purchasing. 
d upon request. 





PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
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Write for description and prices 







© MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR ACCURACY AND CREAT 
KILLING POWER 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, __ 17 West 42nd St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF HIGH GRADE SPORTING RIFLES, SHOTGUNS AND GOERZ PRISM BINOCULARS 











SPECIAL OFFER : w,."0! $00 for a year’s 


ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 

o for fish and e, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
a © sportsmen. fational Sp Sportsman tells you how to shoot 

— how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- 
‘animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, 
ate lot of other things you want to know about. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the | 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the o — 
that you can get from a year’s subscription to the - 
tional Sportsman. 








ictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 
subscription to THE NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Mente, ishing, Camping and Trap- 


I= -++-++-ORDER BLANK ------: 


. b li- 
LOOK HERE, BROTHER: ‘isczci< tenis ovdevtor fet 2 Bl 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


Nationa] Sportsman Magazine, } 
280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- 
door Pictures. 
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Write for 
Our Free 
Book! 


Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 


game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 


graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
\ Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
Sand boys become enthusi- 
Jastic over it. Send today 

for free finely illustrated 
} book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mau, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits fron 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
J. W. ELWOOD-Expert Ment you give to the art 
Taxidermist and Pree. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
N_W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
learned and are delighted. 

























students have 
One says: 


**Have monnted for*y olrde, thres deer heads, four squir* 
rels, and sixteen robe ave had the finest of success: 
Would not, take e ee sand dollars for my knowledge of 


taxidermy.’’—E. V 
FREE Photos of Mounted 
Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—boih Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 
You can earn 
a e oney » big eed from 
axid ermy in 
your spare time, _ go into it as - ‘profe ssion and 
make from $2,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. tons is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64M Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


samen Free Book Coupon sumeee 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64MElwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZ: NE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 


Beautiful book 


showing dozens ot 
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Cubby and Other Sets 


If bloody and fresh it will attract 
farther and is liked best. 

When trapping skunk and civet cat a good 
place for cubbies is along hedges, thickets, 


Whether upon the plains, in the forest or 
along streams, with the exception of wolves 
and foxes, the cubby set is used to more or 
less extent by trappers thruout America. 
Perhaps this set is more generally used in 
Central and Northern sections, where, as a 
rule, fur animals do not find food so abund- 
ant or secured as in much of the 
South. 

The trapper on the plains at first may 
think that the cubby set is useless, in his 
part of the country, but it is not. Not only 
in the wooded, rough and stony parts, but 
upon the plains as well, there are numerous 
places where this set can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The cubby set can be used for nearly all 
flesh or other bait-eating animals with suc- 
cess, ranging from bear down to weasel. 
Size of cubby and trap, of course, vary for 
the different animals. This set is not in- 
tended for muskrat, otter or beaver, but is 
splendid for mink and ’coon, and in fact all 
other land animals with the exception of 
wolves and foxes. 

For animals the size of mink a cubby is 
made as follows: A pen about 6 inches wide 
and 10 deep and some 8 high with top cov- 
ered, using rocks, chunks or stakes. Leave 
side next water, where trap is to be set, 
open. Bait is placed in back part, and it 
is well to push small stick thru and into the 
ground so the animal cannot get it so easily. 
After setting trap, if entrance to bait seems 
too wide, use stakes, stones or chunks to 
reduce size. 

Dig shallow trench, shape of trap, when 
set and place leaves, grass, hair, feathers or 
some other substance in bottom to prevent 
jaws from freezing to the ground. Cover 
trap, also chain, nicely with whatever ma- 
terial is nearby, or feathers or hair from 
bait can be used. When set and covered, 
place where trap is should be level with bal- 
ance of surroundings. 

Size to build the cubby and where, will, 
of course, depend upon what animal the 
trapper seeks. Thousands of weasel are 
taken in sets of this kind. ’Coon and opos- 
sum are easily enticed into sets of this kind. 
It is not necessary to build or make them at 
dens, but they are often placed where these 
animals travel when seeking food. Bait 
should be what the animal you are after 
likes. Most fur animals are fond of rabbit 


easily 





and fowl. 


abandoned buildings and near dens. Where 
skunk have been digging, often in open 
fields, is another good place to locate a 
cubby. The small, round, funnel-shaped 
holes (big end up) is the work of skunk, 
and a bait to his liking will be taken from 
your cubby just as readily as looking else- 
« where. 

Skunk and civet cat can often be caught 
where they are feeding by placing a rabbit 
head or other bait on a stick pushed into 
the earth, leaving about a foot above and 
bait placed on end. Set trap about six 
inches to one side. This is not as sure as 
the cubby set, but is easier made, and where 
there is no stakes, chunks or stones, is some- 
times used. Crows and other birds will 
bother this set more or less. 

Marten trappers use the cubby set to con- 
siderable extent. The cubby is usually built 
several feet off the ground and against a 
tree or stub with’ evergreen branches above 
to keep trap and bait from getting snowed 
under. If built on the ground early in the 
season, it ig apt to be covered with from 
three to five feet of snow, in fhe marten 
country, by December or January. 

In two states, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and maybe others, traps must be set at least 
eighteen inches within a den, log or en- 
closure so that if cubbies are used they must 
be made accordingly. In the South hogs and 
other stock often run at large all winter, 
which accounts for the law. 

Wolves and coyote are caught by several! 
methods, also not caught by them. A very 
good place is to set at the carcass of any 
large animal. Place one trap at belly, an- 
other at neck and another at rump, each 
about two feet from carcass. Carefully 
cover, not only trap, but chain and fasten- 
ing, keeping in mind that when set is made 
if you cannot tell where trap is located so 
much the better. In other words, leave sur- 
roundings to all appearances undisturbed. 
This set is also very good for fox, some- 
times. 

Another method which I believe was pub- 
lished a year or two ago in Outdoor Life is 
as follows: Wolves’ and coyote tracks are 


often seen where travelers have camped; 


























THE PINTO BUFFALO 


Belonging to Uncle Jim Owen and the late ‘ 


a California sportsman, while en route home from a cougar hunting trip east of 
On this trip Mr. 


Mountains of Arizona, February, 1921. 
seven cougars—one measuring 8 ft. 11 in. 


‘Buffalo” Photographed by Chas. J. Lick 
the Buckskin 


Lick and his three companions kille 


Jones. 
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Get This Furs | 
Book on ¥ 
Fur Styles 

your skins; taxidermy, etc. 
Let us make a valuable 


P 

you have —a fur over- 
cap—a stylish fur piece for 
rug. You will find an 
new book. 

and Globe tanning have 
been reliable for 18 years 
—more than 10,000 satis- 


fur piece from any skin 
coat—a fur collar—a fur 
the missus—a mounted 
actual picture of it in this 
GLOBE Furs 
fied customers last season. 


You save money on Globe Furs, ause you 

furnish the skins, and you deal direct with 

factory. 

Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 

Don’t dispose of your skins until yo 
have looked it over. . 


GLOBE TANNING CO. 
258 S. E. Ist St., Des Moines, Ia. 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 





Every hunter, every trap- 
- in North America will 
interested in this book. 
Contains pages of beauti- 
ful, serviceable, latest style 
fur garments we make from 
our catches. Quotes our 
ower prices for tanning 







































Tet the hair ™ 
GO with the hide 


Make plans to have your 
big game heads mount- 
ed by us, or the hide 
or skin made into gar- 
ments or rugs. Speciali- 
zation in taxidermy and 
fur tanning makes us 
competent and reliable 
to tan any wild or do- 
mestic animal hide with 
hair or fur on it, and 
make it into caps, robes, 
men’s or women’s gar- 
ments at a very moder- 
ate price. 


Let us send you our free illustrated cata- 
log that shows you exactly how to prepare 
skins for shipping, illustrates styles of gar- 
ments, and shows prices on head mount- 
ing, taxi y tanning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
660 West Ave. Rochester N. Y. 
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they seem to like to walk thru the ashes 
looking for something to eat that has been 
left or thrown away. Many trappers take 
advantage of such places, while others go 
over the wolf and coyote sections building 
fires and burning meat to attract the ani- 
mals. When fires die down traps are set— 
one directly under where the fire was and 
another a few feet away. Both are carefully 
set and the earth removed for the trap so 
that when set and covered with the same 
material removed it is difficult to identify 
the spot where the trap is set. It is well 
to throw several pieces of burnt meat around 
close to the trap. 

Perhaps the best red fox sections are the 
New England states, Pennsylvania and New 
York, where 50,000 or more are sometimes 
caught in a year. There are also a good 
many in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and the Northwest states, as well as much 
of Canada. Best colors are usually from 
the Northern states, and there, too, sizes 
average largest. 

The red fox is a cunning animal and one 
hard to trap. The gray and prairie, or swift, 
are not so shy. Red foxes, however, are 
caught by carefully setting in cattle and 
other trails which they follow. If there is a 
hole under a fence that they use, it offers 
a place for a good set. A catch may also 
be made by setting around the carcass of 
a horse, cow or sheep. If wolves and coy- 
otes are in the locality, traps should be 
large and strong enough to hold one of 
these. Some foxes are also caught by going 
to where their tracks are seen along an old 
trail or woods road. Walk back and forth 
for fifty yards or so several times or until 
the snow is beaten down, setting the trap in 
this beaten path. Use no bait, but care- 
fully set, pushing drag or fastening under 
the snow. Bed trap in paper or some such 
substance so it will not freeze down. 

If you know of a certain trail or trails 
that fox or wolves use, and are a good judge 
of the weather, traps set in such places just 
before a fall of snow are often splendid 
sets. When a set is once made, it is best 
not to approach any nearer than necessary 
to see that it is not disturbed. A trap may 
be set and not disturbed for days or weeks, 
but if placed where fur animals have been 
traveling, it is best to leave for some time. 


_—_— 


Trappers —_ Forward to 
a Profitable Season 


The summer we have just passed thru 
broke the heat records of half a century. 
According to the weather-wise, this is the 
sign of a cold winter ahead of us. 

While this outlook does not furnish joy 
to most of us, it holds out pleasant antici- 
pations to the trapper. Cold weather makes 
luxuriant coats on fur-bearing animals. It 
also gives a great boost to the fashion of 
wearing fur garments. 

Old-time trappers are therefore laying 
their plans in readiness for what they be- 
lieve will be a big season. 

Last season was a hard one for trappers 
and for the fur industry in general. Owing 
to the warm winter and the unsettled con- 
dition of the fur market, comparatively little 
trapping was done. The big fur houses 
frankly advocated a season of conservation 
for fur-bearing animals, in the interest of 
the future. Only about one-third of the nor- 
mal catch was taken. 

This has brought them up to the present 
season with a very low stock of raw furs on 
hand, and these same fur houses are now 
urging trappers to get back in the game 
with vim and vigor. 

During the past several months retail de- 
mand for furs has been surprisingly good, 

















TRAPPERS 


A POST CARD WILL 
’@e BRING IT TO YOU. 








This book quotes the 
lowest prices on 
Traps and other 
Trappers’ Supplies. 
We have a large 
stock of every- 
thing the Trapper 
needs and can 
make quick 
shipments. 


The season promises to be 
a profitable one, with a big 
supply of furs to trap, and prices 
will probably be very good. Get 
ready early so you won't be delayed, 
as you might have difficulty getting sup- 
plies promptly later in the season. It pays 
to prepare early. 


TRAPS THAT HOLD FAST 


A good trap is the 
investment 





best 
you can 
make. We 
handle the 
Triumph, 
High Grip 
and Triple 
Clutch Traps. 


until 


They grip and hold fast. Don’t buy 


you write us about these wonderful traps. 


<u> Double Your Catch 
——— with Lincoln Baits 
LINCOIN 


Users of Lincoln Animal 
Baits and Lincoln Trail 


H “ Scent say they double 
‘ANIMAL their catch. Not affected 
‘BAITS| by rain or snow. Made 
i for mink, fox, wolf, musk- 
a eS rat, beaver, otter, bear, 


lynx, marten, fisher, coon, 
skunk and opossum. 


Large Package $1.00 
Four for $3.00 


Write today for free copy 
of the Lincoln Price List 
of Trappers’ Supplies. 


Witt IncREASE | 
| Your caren OF i 
i *FUR™ 
| BEARERS: 
 to0% © 
T tincort| 
HIpEs FUR C°| 
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Lincoln Hide & Fur Co. 


1097 Q Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hides Tanned for Leather or for Robes and 
Coats 
Horse and Cattle Hides are very cheap and 
it’s a good time to have them tanned. Our 

prices are very low. 
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Ship me your next lot of furs. I guarantee 
to please you. Honest grading and quick 


returns. I charge you no commission on 
your furs. My aim is a square deal to 
everybody. Write for reliable prices and 


shipping tags. 


MELVIN WOODRUFF 
RAW FURS 


DUNKIRK, OHIO. 


References, Woodruff National Bank, 
Dunkirk, Ohio. 




















Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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ShipEvery 


FUR 


YouGetTo 


Taylor Great Fur Sales 
Make Big Fur Demand 


Ship every fur 
you get at once 
to headquarters. 
Don’t wait for 
big bundle. Send 
for Taylor 
Fur Price 


ping tags. 
Book of 
Traps 
Free! 
Write for ft. 


otes lowest 
rices on traps, 
it and all sup- 
plies required. 
Deal with Amer- 
ca’s Greatest 
. Fur House. Write 


F.C.TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
725 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Money 


E’}] tan them right, without 
using destructive acids and 
make them into fur caps, 
gloves, muffs, fur sets and other 
garments for youatbed-rockprices 


Our expert tanners and furriers pro- 

duce work of highest quality that is 

bound to please you. hirty years’ 

successful experience tanning for cus- 

tomers throughout the United States 
guar: 









and Canada. 





Write today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also contains full instructions on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1563 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 





GET HONEST 
——~ GRADING 


Our policy is **A Square Deal to every 
Shipper.’’ Ship tous. We pay what we 
quote and do not undergrade. We send 
cash same day your furs are received and 
pay highest market price for all kinds. 
Graders with years of experience handle 
your shipments. Their honesty is the 
basis of our thirty two years of success. 


WE KEEP YOU POSTED 
Get our price list and shipping tags. 
They are sent free. Write today, 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


122 North Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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and it will take a heavy catch to take care 
of the demand if this popularity of furs 
keeps up and increases during the colder 
months, as it is most likely to do. 

Trappers can look forward, therefore, to 
good prices for their pelts. 

The vogue for fur garments and fur- 
trimmed attire is one of the developments of 
recent years. While furs have always been 
worn to a moderate extent, they literally 
took fashion by storm a few seasons ago. 
This led to some fantastically high prices— 
supply simply could not keep pace with the 
demand. These prices, of course, had to 
come down after their extraordinary flight, 
and this they did in 1920, putting the fur 
market in a turmoil for the time being. 

Now the market is back on a steady foot- 
ing and promises to remain so. And even 
after the readjustment of prices it leaves 
trapping a highly profitable occupation- 


much more so than it ever was during the’ 


years preceding the war. tor example. 
prime first quality muskrat, which only a 
few years ago brought only 50 cents, is 
quoted on the present market as high as 
$1.00. Fur houses say there is also good 
demand for skunk, mink, raccoon and wolf. 

From all indications it is evident that this 
will be a very prosperous year for trappers 
and for the fur business in general. 


Trapping the Popular and 


5 Unpopular Skunk 


The skunk probably suffers more ignominy 
than any other of the fur-bearing animals. 
More jokes are sprung about the skunk than 
about any other animal. Yet the skunk is 
no joke; his tactics may cause merriment, 
but his pelt is a very serious object indeed. 

If the skunk were worthless, he would be 
shunned and insulted at every step; but now 
he is in the center of attention; trappers 
woo him devoutly and burn incense at his 
altar. 

The skunk is today a hero, because he 
represents real cash to the thousands who 
trap him from coast to coast and from Gulf 
to border. Man has learned to swallow his 
pride, bend his knee to the lowly skunk, 
study his habits, how to trap him, how to 
make his pelt worth most money. 

The best part of it is that the skunk is 
not hard to trap, is not clever with his wits, 
and often approaches tameness. In thickly 
settled districts he often dens under houses 
and barns or outbuildings. Otherwise his 
dens are in the hillside slopes, and occa- 
sionally in a woodchuck hole. His food is 
birds, insects, eggs, grubs and _ poultry. 
Trapping season begins November Ist. and 
lasts until about March 15th. Skunk com- 
mence to shed their fur about the middle of 
March; don’t trap them after this date. 

If you can find a skunk den, set your trap 
at the entrance without bait; set it just in- 
side the entrance and make the jaws length- 
wise of the hole so that the animals will step 
between the jaws and not over them. Get 
a reliable smoker and you can smoke several 
out of the den at one time and easily club, 
shoot or trap them. 

If you can find a well defined skunk trail 
leading away from the den, set several traps 
in the trail and bait them. Other good 
places to make sets are in holes in sandy 
ground, under trees or stumps, with two 
spreading roots, in natural or artificial en- 
closures. The right traps to use for skunks 
are Nos. 1 and 1%. Food baits are good, 
and there are several scents and mixtures 
the trapper can make himself which will 
prove effective. A reliable, concentrated 
manufactured skunk bait, which is powerful, 
easy to carry and use, will help you to in- 
crease your catch greatly. There are several 
such reliable baits on the market. 


‘HELLO IE 


= Get Out Your Trappin’ trons & 

= I’m paying top prices for fur 

= again this year, boys, and you know 

% me, I’m always good pay—and I ain’t § 

A long on this hard sorting business nei- 
ther. Write metoday. I’ve got pleasant 
news for you and somerip-snortin’ good 

ZA prices, too. THE OLD MAN. f 


Omaha Hide & Fur Ce., 791 So. 13th St., Omaha, Neb 








Prides for F U W S 


Take no chances! Ship your furs 
to Biggs at Kansas City and get Highest 
Prices—quick! No waiting. A fair, 
square deal ¢ to oy trappers: honest grad- 

No ‘Commissions’ 


- = top om 
ree-quarters of a million 
Satisfied ob shippers on Biggs’ 1 


sureppers’ Exchange” 
ree Send your name and address 

today for epecauheastption 6 to 

ene Trappers’ Ex- 

— ge, the finest trappers’ 

ae ¢ or mark ‘Also ask 

fori ‘ur market reports 
Get Traps Free.” 

Waite) Rost 


E.W. BIGGS & CO. 


888 Biggs Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
*coon, mink and fox. 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 





W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 
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BEAUTIFUL FURS 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 
made from raw furs of your own 
catch at wonderful savings. Write 
for latest free cutalog today and 
information on our popular money 
saving plan. ARTHUR FELBER FUR C0. 
Dept.E.12, 25 N. Bearbern St., CHICAGS, ILL 
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The Unemployment Situa- 
tion and the Trapper 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With the return of 
the raw fur industry to a normal basis, the 
trapping of fur-bearing animals will be en- 
gaged in quite extensively again this winter, 
and more than a million men and boys will 
have an opportunity to reap the harvest that 
nature has provided for them. The fur catch 
this season should amount to approximately 
$50,000,000, and practically every cent of 
this large amount will go directly to the 
men and boys of the rural districts. 

Trapping always provides profitable work 
for those who engage in it, and this year in 
particular, when so many of our people are 
in need of employment, the opening of the 
trapping season is being looked forward to 
with a great amount of expectancy. Ex- 
service men all over the country are making 
plans to go after the fur-bearers, and the big 
fur houses are co-operating with them to the 
extent of furnishing free all information 
necessary to enable them to become success- 
ful trappers. 

The only expense connected with the work 
is the purchase of a few traps and possibly 
a smoke torpedo for driving skunks and 
other animals from their dens during the 
severe weather, when, because of the cold, 
they usually remain under cover. 

If you need work and are willing to en- 
dure the hardships incident to being out in 
all kinds of weather, you will find trapping 
this season profitable enough to provide a 
good: income during the winter months. Get 
started at once by writing one or more of 
the reliable fur houses whose advertisements 
you will find regularly printed in this pub- 
lication. Netson R. Darracu. 


Know first yourself, and know your fel- 


low man— 
Your need he can supply, and you 
can meet 
His service with your service—the sim- 
ple plan 





That knowledge gives to make life 
full and sweet. 
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BIG Money 

for Your 
Furs 
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Highest Prices—You will be paid the 
highest price the market will justify— 
not on one skin ora few skins—but on 
each and every skin you ship us. 


Speedy Returns—We aim to mail you 
check same day furs are received. We 
have many letters in our files from fur 
shippers whosay “SHUBERT ’’ returns 
are the prompéest in the world. 


Bushey on ON 


& Shubrh” 


Om . 


SHUBERT 


WE are paying extremely high prices for all kinds of fur-bearers 
—we want all the raw furs you can get and want ’em quick. 
Whether you have only one skin ora large collection, ship direct to 
‘““SHUBERT’’—TODAY. YOU will get big money and get it quick. 
Wehavemore than thirty-eight years’experience satisfying fur ship- 
pers all over North America and know how to give real satisfaction. 


Don’t delay another minute. Quick action means big money for 
you. Ship now while prices are high. 


TRY “SHUBERT”— TODAY 
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Honest Grading—Every skin you ship 
us will be graded carefully and correct- 
ly by anexpert—according tothe qual- 
ity, color and condition of the fur and 
size of the skin. 


No Risk—You take no risk whatever 
when you ship your furs to “SHU- 
BERT’—"“THE SHUBERT GUAR- 
ANTEE” protects you absolutely. 
We've got to satisfy you and we will. 











SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A. B. 


SHUBER 


INC. 


The Largest House in the World Dealing Exclusively in 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 
. 25~27 W.Austin Ave. Dept. [Gl Chicago U. S. A. 






















coat, and glovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 


quarters. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
pein, gy them into buckskin glove 


oe pr of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
ight, odorless, and made 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 









dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 














THE BRUIN HOLD 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you a 
photo of my pet bear, three months old, wrestling 
with terrier dog, which may be of interest to 
the readers of Outdoor Life. I live in a good 
game country, and will send Outdoor Life some 








, £8 








good photos later. 
Ont. J. A. JOHNSTON. 


of tanning, taxid 
prices of far goods and big mounted game heads 

















Get our a catalog which gives prices 
and head mounting. Also 






THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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YOURFURS®, 
TANNED! WN 
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For Coats, Robes, Sets, 
Rugs, Caps, Gloves, Etc. 


Your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart 
would appreciate a handsome set of furs or 
coat made from furs you trap. Your per- 
sonal pride in these garments will only be 


offset by the greater pride of the one who 
receives them. In addition you get better 
furs than you can buy ready made and 
also save 30 to 50 per cent. Send your 


furs to “The Old Reliable Fur House” and 
get guaranteed first-class workmanship. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives latest style suggestions and 
complete information about tanning and 
manufacturing your raw furs into gar- 
ments, rugs, taxidermy work, etc. 


Write for your copy today 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 


28 So. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 

















Just write: 


“IT saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
' ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and 4 thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 





























No book or set of books yor 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 
$1.00 we will send 
you the National 
Sportsman for & 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with. 

Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.75 Prepaid 


will keep you dry in the hardest rain and 
protect against the roughest wind. Made 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ernment could find. Suit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
) sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 

a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


)) \*) Mueller Distributing Co. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 
duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 
ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 
the department by the informant. 








A Western Idaho Bear Hunt Colorado, and I never saw a bear up a tree 
Editor Outdoor Life:—My pardner, J. D. 9 the = of 1919, when I shot a leg 
, off of a three-year-old bear with a .405 Box 
Parrent, and I reached our good old Idaho Winchester. The same dog I have now put 
hunting grounds on April 11. There was him up a tree. Since then he has treed five 
lots of snow and it had not crusted enough bears and stopped several big ones that I 
to hold us up. Therefore we were only able shot. He is part Airedale and part red,gone, 
to hunt four days in April. an all-around dog, a hunter from the ground 
The 21st day of April | had hunted most up, and a great watch dog. 
all day without seeing a track. It was about Well, I must get back to my bear hunt. 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. I was going On the 10th of May we took grub to last us 
down a quaking aspen ridge, when all at all night. That afternoon we separated, and 
once my dog sniffed the air. I told him to about dusk I heard Blacky shoot. On going 
go get it. Down the hill he went. Soon I over to where he was, I found he had walked 
heard him barking, so I ran about 100 yards out of some thick brush within ten steps of 
to see what had happened. There was a an old she with two little cubs. They all 
fine big she brown bear after my dog. I went up a pine tree, the old bear and her 
fired three shots at her, two lodging behind cubs. He shot her with a .35 Remington 
the right shoulder. The third bullet had hit automatic, breaking her neck. We captured 
her across the breast. She turned and ran the little cubs, but one of them died. 
back down the hill out of sight. I went May 2lst Mr. Parrent and I cooked up 
down there and found her in a big hollow grub to last two days and pulled for Weiser, 
fir tree. Shooting her again in the butt of Ida., about fifteen miles from our camp. 
the ear put an end to her. We reached there about 4 o'clock that even- 
I had a time getting her out of that tree. ing, and the first thing I saw was a monster 
as she was hog fat. After I got her out I big brown bear feeding out in a park about 
soon found that she had a little cub which one mile and a quarter from us. 
I took to camp alive. I fed it canned cream We had no time to lose, so we ran most 
diluted one part water. Carnation brand is of the way, but the last quarter of a mile 
the best cream for cubs. was very steep and my pard had to give up 
April 26th I killed a two-year-old brown the chase. But I kept going up a very steep 
bear; first broke a hind leg, then my dog gulch. All at once I looked up, and there 
put it up a tree. was Mr. Bear out in plain sight of me, but 
I have sixty-eight bears to my credit since still busy eating. 
Old Club Foot (grizzly) carved on me in I lay down, took a good rest and watched 











[ ITHACA WINS 


Pennsylvania 
=m Championship 
















S. M. Crothers 
won the 
championship 
of Pennsylvania 
with an Ithaca. 
Mr. Crothers hasbeen 
winning all over the 
East since he began 
using an Ithaca. Any 
man can break more 
targets with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 


Double guns for game 
$45 up. 


Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 




















A NATIONAL FOREST GARDEN IN MINIATURE , 

The National Forests—embracing 133,000,000 acres of land—have been reproduced on a diminu- 
tive scale by an ingenious Government official to demonstrate the recreational and other uses of the 
vast woodlands of Uncle Sam. A mountain, summer home, model highway, cattle and sheep, trees, 
automobiles, camps and grazing lands are truthfully portrayed in this National Forest in miniature. 

Even the minute details of a Government reservation are so faithfully preserved as to include 
a carpet of pine needles, represented by a liberal layer of brown tobacco. The dwarf-like trees 
were produced by an artist of Southern California, while the moss that is suitably arranged here 
and there was imported from Austria. A woven rug typifies growing grass. The mountain, sym- 
bolic of the papier-mache mountain, is hand-painted and is 7 feet long and 4 feet high. With the 
exception of the mountain, the model is collapsible. It is readily knocked down and transported 
from place to place for exhibition purposes. 


Wash. S. R. WINTERS. 
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him feed for about five minutes; then 
guessed him to be about 250 yards. I was 
taking good aim just at the top of his shoul- 
der, when all at once he quit feeding and 
started on a fast walk straight down the 
gulch toward me. He came down to within 
about 100 yards of me, and got behind the 
only two trees there were, and got wind of 
me. The first thing I knew he was 150 
yards on his back track, running forty miles 
an hour. I fired at him, making a miss; 
second shot hit him on the rump; third shot 
hit him in the left flank; fourth shot broke 
his left hind leg, high up; fifth shot missed. 
By that time the dog had reached him, and 
they had it around and around. The sixth 
shot I hit him too far back; seventh shot 
knocked him down, hitting him just back 
of the right shoulder, going clear thru; 
eighth shot hit him thru the right hind leg. 
Then down the gulch he came, and the dog 
after him. I only had one cartridge left, 
and I did some scratching around in my 
pocket before I found it. Finally I got the 
gun loaded and fired. He fell just eleven 
steps from me. It was lucky that I had that 
cartridge or we would have all been running 
down that gulch together. I hit him square 
in the sticking place, tearing his heart all 
to pieces. 

He surely was a big bear and an old-timer, 
as he had an old bullet healed up in his left 
shoulder. He was very fat. We surely had 
a load next day back to camp with his hide 
and fat. 

May 25th I killed the biggest brown bear 
I ever killed in my life. I had tried a good 
many times to get a shot at him, but always 
failed. But I at last caught him out after 
sundown, feeding in a little park about one 
mile away when I saw him, and across a 
deep canyon, so again I had no time to 
spare. 

I ran all the way down into the bottom of 
the canyon. Then I had about a quarter of 
a mile steep climb, getting up to where he 
was with only a second to spare to get my 
wind. There he was just about 100 yards, 
looking straight at me. I took the second 
aim at him and pressed the trigger on my 
good old .250-3000 Savage. 

At the crack of the gun he stood straight 
on his hind feet, biting at his breast, which 
I had shot just a little low, splitting his 
brisket wide open with a full-metal-patched 
bullet. 

He went down on the run. I fired the 
second shot, hitting him thru the right front 
leg. Then I missed three shots straight. 
Sixth shot broke his neck at just 200 steps. 

He also was fat—something I never saw 
before—a fat bear the last part of May. 
Idaho. Jas. R. Gut. 


Shooting on the Texas Coast 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many are the days 
of real sport that I have enjoyed in the past 
few years shooting waterfowl and motoring 
on the numerous rivers and bays of the Gulf 
coast. 

A cold day in January, when one of those 
dry drizzlies was falling, we loaded our four- 
teen-foot row-boat with a good supply of 
eats, guns and ammunition, and headed 
south. The stream we were on was only 
about twenty miles in length, but wide and 
very deep. The upper reaches are covered 
with a thick growth of brush and timber, 
and is an ideal place for deer, turkey and all 
kinds of small game. As we were going 
after waterfowl, we never stopped to hunt 
any along the upper reaches, but “beat it” 
for the marshes at the mouth of the river. 
The wind was blowing*from the north, which 
gave us an opportunity to put up a sail, 
which we made from an old piece of canvas 
we had brought and which sent us along at 
a lively rate when we reached the open 
water. 

We arrived at the mouth of the river late 
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THE GREAT 


SPORTSMEN TRIO 
$7.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 


(Save $2.00) 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the 
magazines, and take one yourself, we will send them a card 
bearing your name as donor, and start the subscription in time 
to reach them at Christmas time, or we can send all three to 
friends if you prefer. 


We will be glad to send these subscriptions to different 
addresses—they will make inexpensive, and very acceptable 
Christmas presents to your sportsman friends. 














OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Great Sportsmen Trio. 
a 
Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field & Stream. 
—_— = 
* Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Outers Recreation. 


Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 
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Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 
“‘Gun Bug’s’’ 


Leather accessories now ready 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 

















CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-oz. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


0473 


for all firearms. 



























EVERYONE CAN SKI! 
You, too, can en- 
joy this exhilarat- 
ing sport. Long 
runs, swiftcoasts, 
thrilling jumps 
are best made on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 

Experts build them 

experts use them 
Made of sey edge-grained, 
well-seas« ls we 7 Look 

for the trade-mark. vac al f 
Christmas gifts. Free iliust 


rated skiing booklet 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Buy a 
i THE 
MAXIM cS rae 
SILENCER en INTERESTING 
FOR YOUR OF ALL 


we GUN ACCESSORIES 
"REDUCES NOISE AND 
OIL AND ELIMINATES 
FLASH 


RIFLE OR 
TARGET 
PISTOL 



















INVENTIONS OF OUR 


CALIBER FROM 
22 TO 45 















Ask any 
herdwere or 
sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one, or send 6c. in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
6 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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in the afternoon, to find the water nearly all 
gone from the bar and shallow bays. As 
we were very anxious to get farther down 
the bay to where we could get wood and 
have some protection from the wind, we de- 


| cided to try and get over our mire up and 
| pack over. 





| crumple, 





| to wing a big fat fellow. 


We made about half the distance all right, 
but it got shallower, and we had to get out 
and push to make any headway at all. 
linally, after we had mired up in the blue 
mud to our waists and were half frozen, we 
decided to pack the stuff out and leave the 
boat where it was. The mud on the east 
side, where we wanted to go, was so deep 
that we were forced to camp on the other 
side, where there was but little protection 
from the cold wind. We finally put up a 
lean-to, and were fixed up pretty good for 
the wind. We passed the night fairly well, 
considering that it rained on and wet us. 

After breakfast we got a good supply of 
ammunition and a bottle of hot coffee to 
keep off the chills, and went up the bay to 
a point where we had noticed the geese were 
coming over in their flight to and from their 
feeding grounds. It was covered with a 
heavy growth of saw-grass which made a 
natural blind and at the same time helped 
to keep off the cold wind. 

We had been waiting but a few minutes 
when we heard a honk, to the north, and a 
minute later a small bunch of Canada geese 
came into view. We were about fifty yards 
apart and in direct line of the flight. 

Those geese were still coming, and all was 
ready at my blind when they were in range. 
I picked the leader and pulled. I saw him 
and pulled on another with the 
same result. John got one from long range. 
While I was picking up our kill, John yelled 
out to get down and mark north. I dropped 
my load and beat it for my blind in time 
John evened the 


| score by dropping two. 


| keeping the barrels of our guns hot. 





The ducks had begun to come in some by 
the time we were located again, and we were 
At 9 
o’clock we made a count and quit. I had 
eight geese, twelve ducks and one snipe, 
while John had seven geese and nine ducks. 

Next day the shooting was better than on 
the previous one, but the flight was soon 
over, and when the count was made we had 
eighteen ducks and eleven geese. As we 
had all the geese and ducks we could use, 
we decided to put in the afternoon shooting 
snipe. I had located some good snipe 
ground the day before in some flat marsh 
ground below where we were camped. and 
I was very anxious to give them a trial. I 
had shot a few snipe farther north, where a 
half dozen was a good bag, but here one 
could shoot until his gun barrels were red 
and then there would be snipe flying around. 

It was about 2 o’clock when we reached 
the place decided on, and we had not more 
than got in the marsh when the whir started. 
[ could not shoot at one for another getting 
in my line and causing me to change my 
sighting. After I had shot a box of shells 
and took a count of my bag, I found seven 
little snipe down in one corner. As I had 
brought but one box of shells along, I went 
over to where John was “smoking” them, 
and found that he had me bested by four 
birds and still had three shells of his box 
left. 

I soon admitted defeat, and we beat it for 
camp to finish the day with the cards. 

Texas. H. A. Burke. 





Personal Lines from Cottar 
Capt. Charles Askins has sent us the fol- 


| lowing letter received by him from Charles 


| Cottar, 


the noted African hunter (dated 
August 4, 1921). Askins and Cottar are 


close personal friends, therefore in such 


bursts of correspondence—not originally in- 
tended for publication, but later permission 
for use being given by Capt. Askins—much 
valuable information on the inside of the 
hunting game in Africa is given. This letter 
is so typical of the man—Cottar—that we 
gladly place it before our readers: 

“Dear Askins:—A line from the living. I 
have just come in alone by motor from the 
North Desert, hunting and _ prospecting. 
Mike (16-year-old boy—Askins) got two big 
elephants and wounded two that got away, 
after mauling me. I let Mike have the two 
big guns, and he needed them. I followed 
a crippled elephant with the Savage, but 
was too slow and he got me—broke my right 
wrist and bruised me up, but I am still all 
there. Mike’s two had 300 pounds of ivory, 
and he is some swelled up. Pat is still out 
with Prof. Snow. 

“IT am going back tomorrow. Left Mike 
up near Abyssinia. We found rich iron and 
copper lodes, but too far away to be of 
present value. However, we have three or 
four prospects of other minerals nearer, 
which I hope will be workable—gold, silver 
and a big lode of carborundum. 

“IT can now walk some, but slow and with 
a limp, but it beats nothing. Can use my 
arm and hand with considerable strength, 
but slowly. Will be gone a month, and hope 
to have a letter from you when we return. 

“Mike shot one of his elephants forty 
times with the .405 and .470. They take 
some killing. I got to him with fresh cart- 
ridges in time to see the finish, and almost 
in time to see the finish of myself. Mike is 
sure game. He had four wounded elephants 
in a ten-acre bush thicket, in which there 
was also a herd of 100 buffalos. He had to 
go in there many times and empty both 
rifles.—Cottar.” 





The “Distant Husband” and the 
Bear 


The following missive was received by 
the forest ranger of the Pasadena district 
and read at the annual dinner of the Sierra 
Club in Los Angeles, Calif.: 


“Kind and Respected Cir: 

“I see in the paper that a man 
named J—— S was atacted and et up 
by a bare whose cubs he was trying to git 
when the she bare came up and stopt him 
by eatin him up in the mountains near your 
town. What i want to know is did it kill 
him or was he only partly et up and he 
from this place and all about the bare. I 
don’t know but what he is a distant husband 
of mine. My first husband was of that name 
and I supposed he was killed in the war but 
the name of the man the bare et being the 
same i thought it might be him after all 
and i thought to know if he wasn’t killed 
either in the war or by the bare for I have 
been married twice since an their ought to 
be divorce papers got out by him or me if 
the bare did not eat him all up. If it is him 
you will know it by him having six toes on 
the left foot. He also sings base and has a 
spread eagle tattoed on his front chest and 
a ankor on his right arm which you wili 
know him if the bare did not eat up these 
parts of him. If alive don’t tell him I am 
married to J—— W—— for he never liked 
J——. Mebbe you had better let on as i 
am ded but find out all you can about him 
without him knowing anything what it is 
for. That is if the bare did not eat him 
all up. If it did i don’t see you can do 
anything and you needn’t take any trouble. 
My respeks to your family and please ancer 
back. 

“P, S.—Was the bare killed. Also was 
he married again and did he leave any prop- 
erty worth me laying claim to?” 
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Those North Dakota Ducks 








Lead Shot Poisoning Causes Ducks to 
Die, Says Report 

Bismark, N. D.—Members of the State 
Game and Fish Commission have investi- 
gated a report emanating from the Long 
Lake country that ducks were dying from 
a peculiar malady. The Department of 
Agriculture of the United States has also 
made an examination of some of the dead 
birds. 

The department reports that the ducks 
died of lead poisoning, caused by the 
waters becoming low in lakes full of shot, 
and that many of the reports were very 
much exaggerated. 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I am_ enclosing 
herewith clipping from the “Fargo Forum” 
of September 19th, which I think might in- 
terest you and your readers. I think if this 
clipping is truthful we will find it necessary 
to enact laws prohibiting the use of lead for 
projectiles in firearms in this state and revert 
to the old muzzle-loader, with its proverbial 
“handful of shingle nails and bolt heads.” 

Would it not be a wise plan to call this 
condition of our lakes to the attention of the 
lead mining industry in order that we may 
have pleasure and they profit thereby? 

I would very much appreciate the pleasure 
of meeting the star reporter who furnished 
this “news” item, in order that I could be 
instrumental in attaching him permanently 
to a certain institution in this state which is 
provided for just such as he, namely, the 
Feeble Minded Institute at Grafton. 

Of course, we'll have all the scientists in 
the country investigating this now to deter- 
mine just what kind of moonshine our lakes 
and reporters are filled with. 


N. Dak. Guy L. WALSTER. 
Bird Law Stops Guides from 
Killing 


A tendency to tighten the restrictions on 
the hunting of birds and big game is noted 
in the game laws for 1921, a summary of 
which, both federal and state, has been com- 
piled by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished as Farmers’ Bulletin 1235. Among 
the notable changes made during the present 
year was the amending of the migratory bird 
treaty act regulations with respect to bag 
limits. 

This amendment provides that the daily 
bag limit of any person shall now include 
“all birds taken by any other person who 
for hire accompanies or assists him in taking 
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Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4xl% INCHES 





UTILITY Auto Teat—Fits the Runaing Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 





Weight 12 POUNDS 














migratory birds.” This will put an end to 
the abuse of privileges under the regulations 
regarding the prescribed daily bag limits by | 
persons who claim that birds were killed by 
guides accompanying them. 


























A NICE COLORADO DEER 


Killed in the White River country by Elmer E. 
Lucas. It has a spread of 36 in. 
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Most exhilaratin of 
all out-door Sports 

46 SIZES,WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 


ft America’s winter ski sport 










Recognized Leader for 25 Years 
RAN FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORL 


rr 


Models for U.S. Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewher 


Shape scientific; wood special-dry 

to give strength; beautiful finish. 
MARTIN A. 
NEW RICHMOND, 


STRAND ADULT AND"KID" | 
STRAND PADOLES 
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CARL ZEISS iil 


Like violins made by Stradivarius, 
binoculars made by Carl Zeiss stand 
beyond compare. Wonderful illumina- 
tion, clean-edged definition, pro- 
nounced relief effect—these are out- 
standing quality features. Wide field 
of vision and light weight are utility 
features. Moderate cost and life-time 
durability are economy features. Write 
today for catalog. 


@HAANSTAD’S |} 
@» CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 





































Ducks by Ten Thousands have answered the 


BROAD BILL 


DUCK CALL 





Because it is the most true to life call made, 
will not “‘break’’ in tone, no matter whether 
you call loud or low; it brings them in close 
where you can really shoot them. 

$1.00 at your dealer, or from us if he cannot 
supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO. 


Zimmerman - - - - - = = Minn. 














Genuine 


Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor need 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does mot carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 












THE UNION 
ILER CAM 
for trips in the 
SUNNY SOUTH 
This outfit gives year 
round pleasure 
Write for our catalog. 
UNION TRAILER WORKS 
‘ 318 Charles St. 
Mm BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


























JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular, 


JOSTAM MFG. ©CO., 1038 MONTANA ST,. CHICAGO. ILL, 














Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Game Field Ricochets 


The following from one of our readers, 
H. T. Carlton of Berkeley, Calif., is inter- 
esting: “The California Fish and Game 
Commission is to be complimented for hav- 
ing created numerous game refuges thruout 
the state where game is absolutely protected. 
One of the best examples of what protection 
does for game, we have right here within a 
dozen miles of San Francisco. The Mt. 
Tamalpias Game Refuge was created in 1917, 
and in the short space of four years the 
deer have increased to an almost unbeliev- 
able extent, overflowing the boundaries into 
the surrounding country so that quite a num- 
ber are killed every season within twenty to 
thirty miles of San Francisco. I have been 
tramping and camping during Sundays and 
week-ends pretty constantly for the last 
fifteen years in this region, and previous to 
1917 do not remember ever having seen a 
deer in that part, while at the present time 
it is not uncommon to see from six to fifteen 
deer in a day, and in the winter often as 
many as thirty or forty. Where four years 
ago there were probably not over ten or 
fifteen, there are now several hundred. This 
shows what the deer will do if given the 
chance.” 


Some of the best hunting and fishing 
grounds in New Mexico (940,000 acres) have 
just been closed by order of the State Game 
Commission. Thomas P. Gable, State Game 
and Fish Warden, says the order is the most 
sweeping ever issued in the state. He and 
his deputies will post the closed streams 
and grounds at once. This work will occupy 
several weeks. Hunting in the posted area 
is a misdemeanor, and is punished by a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than $300, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than five days nor more than thirty days. 
The closed areas are composed of eighteen 
separate game refuges in as many counties. 


August Wolf. 


T. J. Sinclair, writing from Tanga, Tan- 
ganyika Ter., East Africa, says: We get 
a fair amount of sport in shooting and fish- 
ing here, the former chiefly, but we only get 
them in ‘jerks’ so to speak. The country 
is settled down a little now, and they have 
appointed a game warden, who is certainly 
badly needed. You see, you are not allowed 
to shoot giraffe and elephant, and that’s 
asking too much of human nature. I may 
have a shot at a contribution to your paper 
some time if I have a real good safari, and 
also, and mainly, if I can put it down right. 
How you keep up your standard I cannot 
imagine, for the most striking thing in your 
paper is that the things seem to have actually 
happened as told, and I know myself how 
hard it is to tell the actual truth about a 
hunt sometimes.” 


Farmers in the irrigated districts of South 
Central New Mexico report that quail are 
more abundant than in years. In fact, ad- 
vices to the Chamber of Commerce say the 
birds are found by the thousands in the 
Mesilla Valley. The season opens November 
1 and closes January 1. 


The Colorado Game and Fish Protective 
Association has issued a valuable six-page 
bulletin containing articles and information 
of value to every friend of game and fish 
protection. T6 secure a copy send a 2-cent 
stamp to John H. Hatton, Secretary, 463 
Postoffice Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





Traveling Salesman: “Whom do you con- 
sider the smartest man in the village?” 

Jed Hicksleigh: “Postmaster. He’s the 
smartest feller hereabouts—speaks six lan- 
guages.” 

Traveling Salesman: 
college, I presume. 

Jed Hicksleigh: “No, he jes’ kinda got 
onta ’em readin’ postal cards.” 


“Learned them in 




















HOW DO YOU LIKE HIM? 


A beautiful moose brought down by Wm. I. 
Lyon, an Illinois sportsman, who hunted in 
Temiskaming County, Quebec. Next we hope 
to hear of Mr. Lyon adding a grizzly bear to 
his collection. 








Optimism 

Many moons ago, a man by the name of 
Webster wrote a book of short stories, the 
largest of its kind to be found in the English 
language. One story he named “Optimism ;” 
it taught the doctrine that everything hap- 
pens for the best, and gave to its believers 
a hopeful disposition and cheerful outlook 
on life. To me, it’s the most helpful story 
I ever read, and also the most practical 
when applied to everyday life. 

I sometimes wonder why the scheme of 
life could not have been worked out without 


pain and sorrow—to me it continues to re- _ 


main a vast enigma—but according to my 
belief, “It’s all for the best,” every day is 
wonderful and its sunshine and shadows, 
joys and sorrows, play their respective parts 
in the great scheme of life, all working 
toward a perfect end. And it’s up to us, 
as individuals, to stay in the game, play 
our hands as we may see best, and take our 
losses and gains with an optimistic smile. 
“Jack” MAXWELL. 























LIVING UNDER THE SNOW 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose photograph 
of a scene (6,000 elev.) near the Auxer Gold 
Mines, five miles from Hope, Idaho. The pic- 
ture was taken at the site of the cabin, which 
lies entirely under the snow. The exit and en- 
trance to the cabin is thru the chimney-like 
structure by the side of the two men, the size 
of which is 4x4 ft. and 22 ft. high. It has a 
ladder inside. The arrow to left of picture points 
to stove-pipe emergency thru the snow. 
imagine if some of your readers unused to the 
great snows in the West and North should find 
themselves suddenly transferred to a realm like 
this, they would consider themselves ready for a 
harp and wings. JAMES CAMPBELL. 
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Wet and Dry Fly Books 
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6%x4x1% 


inches. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— 





No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 


hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each, ..... 
1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 
1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 
Black or Brown, each... . 
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PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 





$5.00 


4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘“‘WET 
and DRY” flies in one book. 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
and six ‘“COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Made 


Size closed 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BOOK SS ror tHe f 
SPORTSMAN 


Jock of the Bushveld, by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick; 

475 pages; illustrated; $3.50 net. 

The enjoyment that this book will give to old 
and young is pleasant to think about. We know 
of no more splendid present for a lad than this 
unique book, and of no work on South African 
life that is more likely to delight readers of all 
ages. There are spirited descriptions of perilous 
hunting for lions, leopards, rhinoceroses, croco- 
diles, buffaloes and all manner of antelope and 
deer, and Jock is always there sharing the dan- 
ger, and game to the very end. 








Pigeon Raising, by Alice Macleod; 


113 pages; 
$1.50 net; Stewart Kidd & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Here is a book for both fancier and market 
breeder. Full descriptions are given of the con- 
struction of houses, the care of birds, prepara- 
tion for market and shipment, and of the various 
breeds, with their markings and characteristics. 
The author gives advice on the novice and his 
mistakes, how to build a pigeon plant, breeding, 
disease and feeding, marketing, killing, curing of 
feathers, etc. 


Grim, the Story of a Pike, 
186 pages; $2.00 net; illustrated; 
Knopf, New York. 

The author relates the life history of a pike, 
from its earliest consciousness as a hungry 
thing a few inches long to its final struggle 
and death as a monster of fabulous proportions. 
Grim’s career is one of ceaseless adventure, of 
hair-breadth escapes from the attacks of other 
beasts and the contrivances of man. 


by Svend Fleuron; 
Alfred A. 





by Andre 


Sleep and Dreams, 
Alfred A. 


$2.00 net; 


Psychoanalysis 
Tridon; 160 pages; 
Knopf, New York. 
In this volume are treated such subjects as 

sleep, sleeplessness and nightmares, with a new 

and revolutionary explanation of why we sleep. 

It gives the layman an elementary knowledge of 

iream psychology sufficient to enable him to 

study his own problems thru his dreams; it out- 
lines a system for eliminating nightmares and 
sleeplessness. 





Rifle Marksmanship, by Col. A. J. Macnab and 


Maj. Townsend Whelen; 208 pages; _illus- 
trated; $1.00; the U. S. Infantry Association, 
Washington. 


Rifle Marksmanship is fhe War Department 
locument in which the course of training is pre- 
scribed for the ‘“doughboy.” He is taken thru 
all of the preliminary training leading up to his 
gallery practice and finally to his course of range 
practice. The text is based upon the system that 
was used in the big training camps thruout the 
war and which has been finally perfected at the 
great infantry school at Camp Benning, Ga. 


The Wild Life of Lake Superior, by Hon. Geo. 
Shiras, 3d; 80 pages; beautifully illustrated 
by half-tone photographs taken by the author. 
This story by one of America’s sportsman 

princes, is reprinted from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine of August 31, 1921, for private 
distribution. In its present form it offers an 
incentive to the recipient to preserve it in his 
library for reference; and besides, in pamphlet 
book form it will be more readily preserved as 
one of the greatest contributions to science on 
the wild life of the Lake Superior region. 

An American, by Beile Willey Gue; 
$2.00 net; Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass. 
A historical novel setting forth some of the 

experiences of an American gir! in Cuba at the 
time of the Spanish-American war, presenting 
thrilling situations and heroic scenes, many of 
them combined with complications due to the 
promptings of primitive and passionate love, 
religious zeal and patriotic fervor. The char- 
acters that appear within the pages of this 
book are endowed with life and all of life’s emo- 
tions by their author, and command the interest 
and sympathy of the reader by reason of their 
clear-cut individuality and the mental, moral and 
physical peculiarities that they represent. 


268 pages; 


Ancestors, by Lord Wil- 
profusely and beautifully 
$10.00; E. P. Dutton 


The Sport of Our 
loughby de Broke; 
illustrated; 280 pages; 
& Co., New York. 

In this handsome and delightful volume the 
author has brought together a number of pieces 
in celebration of fox hunting, marked by lei- 
surely charm and wholehearted devotion to the 
most exalted and most varied, and therefore 
the most attractive form of sport. The best 
loved and most characteristic passages from 


Surtes, Warburton, Whyte Melville, Bromley- 

Davenport, “Nimrod,” and Trollope are here, 

while G. D. Armour’s unrivalled art supplies a 

series of exquisite illustrations in color and 

black and white. 

Explosives, Manufacture, Properties; Tests and 
History; by Arthur Marshall; second edition; 
illustrated; P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

To the sportsman who would desire a more 
intimate knowledge of smokeless powders, we 
cannot do better than recommend this work. 
It goes into the subject of smokeless powders 
in a manner that can be readily understood by 


any reader, and while it gives an abundance of 
technical matter, generally of interest only to 
the experimenter, this matter is put up in a 


simplified form as to be readily understood by 
the casual reader. The first two chapters deal 
with the progress of explosives and manufac- 
ture and use of black powder, and within these 
77 pages is the best condensed history of black 
powder that any man ever read. The next 143 
pages deal with the manufacture and require- 
ments of acids and nitroglycerine used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powders. 


Fifty Years of Golf, by Andra Kirkaldy; 22 


pages; illustrated; $5.00; E. P. Dutton & 

Co., New York. 

Harry Vardon says of the author: “I am 
glad Andra is telling his great life story. Many’s 
the grand laughs I’ve had with him. He could 


keep us all in a roar for hours. Andra looked 
at everything and everybody with his own eyes, 
and never called a spade anything but a spade 


In his prime he was a fine golfer and hard to 
beat. Often he came very near to beating me 
at my best, and deserved to beat me on one 
or two occasions. In late years he told me 
that I could not putt a ball into his mother’s 
washtub. He wasn’t far wrong.” 

Fishing with a Boy, =~ Leonard Hulet; 214 
pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; Stewart & Kidd 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In this volume the reader is carried back more 
than a Ps ance century to the aeony of a city 
man whose broken health sends him to the 
country in search of long-needed rest and recre 
ation. There he meets a country lad, red 
blooded and_ enthusiastic, whose ont agious 


humor and er speech soon wins ‘ae man's 

affection. Made possibue thru the man’s gener 

ous ways, the lad sees many things and visits 
places of wonderment to him. 

The Desert and the Rose, by Edith N. Ellison; 
215 pages; illustrated; $1.75; the Cornhill Co., 
Boston. . 

The author journeyed to the dry and sunny 
climate of Southern New Mexico for the benefit 
of an almost lifelong rheumatic disorder. She 
purchased a good ranch in a fertile valley near 
El Paso, Tex. Unfamiliar with the methods of 
farming under irrigation, she yet continued by 
ceaseless mental rather than severe physical ap- 
plication to make a tolerable record for a health- 
seeker unfit for hard labor. 


The Conservation of the Wild Life of Canada, 


by C. Gordon Hewitt, D.Sc.; 345 pages; 

illustrated; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

York. 

This book is of prime interest to sportsmen 
and lovers of wild life everywhere. On the 
American continent at least it is only in Can- 
ada that any important part of the original life 
survives. Mr. Hewitt’s survey is not only com 
plete, but full of interest and charm It is a 


compelling plea for a concerted effort toward the 





preservation of our fast-disappearing wild life. 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals, by Dan 
Beard; profusely illustrated; $3.00; J. B 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Beard’s new book is filled with incident 
and adventure—stories of bears, wild cats, deer, 
opossum, and all the small furry things that 
dash and scamper away at the sound of man’s 
approach. Uncle Dan has spent most of his 
life in the open; his experiences with wild ani- 
mals have been numerous; some of them excit- 
ing; the most interesting of these are told as 


only the author knows how. 
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PRICES 


SSSeeGeenens 
= You will be espe- 
ie 


cially interested in our 
New 1922 Catalog—just off 
the press—showing page after page of beauti- 
ful, service able garments made 
in latest styles from your own 
catch of furs. It gives you all 
prices and suggests many dif- 
ferent ideas for making your 
skins into garments. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 


Let us make your gar- 
ments, such as Coats, Capes, 
Scarfs, Muffs. We make 
them much better and at a 
cost far below the price of 
ready-made articles. 


WE SAVE YOU_MONEY 


We will make coats and 
robes from your hides at best 
prices. You will save money 
by dealing direct with us, as we 
are tanners and manufacturers. 


Sf Catalog 
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Write today for our new 
catalog—it’s free—look it over, 
then ship your skins to us. 


CEDAR RAPIDS TANNING CO. 
903S.2dSt. | CEDAR RAPIDS,IOWA 
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Trappers 


The principles on which this business was 
established in 1899 (namely) Prompt, Cour- 
teous = and Efficient Service plus a 
SOU ARE DEAL IN GRADING, will con- 
tinue to prevail during the coming season. 


WHO 


offers more and KEEPS HIS PROMISE? 


JAS. P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 
33-35 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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Spinning Bait 
\ sure killer for Trout, Ouananiche, Black 
. Lake Trout, etc. This famous bait is 
mposed of a series of metal balls strung 
on a wire shank. When trolled they make 
a series of continuous flashes, giving an ex- 
cellent imitation of a small fish escaping 
for its life. Fins (or head) spin separately 
from the body. Three treble hooks, easily 
removed if angler desires to fish with only 


ne hook. Silver or gold finish. Two-inch 
length (trout) retails at $1.25. The 2%. 
length (salmon) retails at $1.50. 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at Best 
Stores. Send 4c for 164-page catalog 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 















97 Chambers St. 


Established 
1820 


This is our 101st 
Year 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 








Two Snakes of the Guiana Wilds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—South America has 
its share of big snakes, and the venomous 
species are also well represented; but in 
roaming over wild and unsettled districts 
one soon forgets lurking dangers and 
noxious reptiles, and as Quelch says, “occa- 
sional encounters with mosquitos, ticks, 
wasps and flies, are much more present to 
the mind.” We had occasion at one time 
to make a trip from a_ point on Abary 
Creek to the sea coast, and decided to follow 
the tow-path paralleling a trench, which 
happened to be the direct route. In the 
burning heat of mid-day there was little 
incentive to hurry. Leisurely strolling sea- 
ward we were somewhat taken aback to find 
ourselves confronted by a big anaconda, or 
water-boa, which had emerged from the 
trench for a sun bath. No member of our 
party wished to venture too near the wicked 
looking reptile, but the big snake had inter- 
cepted us, and hindered our progress. We 
could not go around without literally cutting 


gave the nocturnal visitor a charge of 
buckshot. 

Only once during my sojourn did I hear 
of an anaconda attacking a human being, 
and that was the case of the child of an 
East Indian coolie. The boy, 6 years of age, 
was paddling in the shallow part of a trench 
when attacked. The snake seized the child 
by the leg, and the frantic screams of the 
youngster caused its parents to hurry to 
its rescue. They arrived none too soon; 
the child’s leg was badly lacerated. Henry 
Kirke, in his interesting volume, “Twenty- 
five Years in British Guiana,” relates a 
somewhat similar incident. A coolie was 
drawing water from a water-path, when an 
anaconda shot over him, coiling itself about 
his body and left arm. Luckily, his right 
arm was free, so, seizing a cutlass, he hacked 
away at the snake until he so weakened it 
that it released its hold. Occurrences of 
this nature must be exceedingly rare, as 
few have been recorded, and observation 
leads one to believe that the anaconda is 




















BABY BOA Conte FROM SOUTH AMERICA; 35 IN. LONG. 
OWNED BY W. A. BEVAN 


our way thru the dense undergrowth. A 
debate left us undecided as to what course 
to pursue, as we were unarmed. Finally 
a member of the party, who happened to be 
slightly in advance, deliberately picked up 
a stone and hurled it at the coiled snake. 
The missile went true to its mark, the im- 
pact producing a dull, hollow sound, and 
the stone rebounding slightly as tho striking 
a mass of crude rubber. At this rebuff 
the anaconda sluggishly uncoiled and 
slipped into the water. In Guiana the ana- 
conda is known as the camoudie. It is one 
of the strange words coined by the polyglot 
inhabitants of the country. 

Anacondas attack and devour small ani- 

mals, and are death to poultry. I recall a 
visit paid by one to the poultry yard of a 
nearby plantation in the dead of night; 
the big snake created consternation among 
the domestic fowls, and the owner, who 
was aroused by the commotion, promptly 
ventured forth and shot the intruder. The 
snake had entered the hennery, and, in- 
structing a coolie boy to hold a lantern 
aloft in the doorway of the building, he 


only too willing to give man a wide berth. 

The size of the anaconda is a much- 
mooted question. Henry Kirke, a magis- 
trate of distinction, states that he has no 
doubt specimens have been seen and killed 
in Guiana more than 30 feet in length. It 
s a singular thing, but man seems prone 
o exaggerate the size of snakes. The fact 
is, a serpent moving forward in graceful 
undulations seems to be able to multiply 
its own length, and thus deceive the eye. 
But to return to the subject of actual size, 
I witnessed the measurement of a skin that 
was 24 feet in length. The question will 
immediately be asked, “Was it stretched 
under great tension?” Undoubtedly, but 
to what extent its length was increased | 
cannot hazard a guess. Eye-evidence as to 
length and girth convinced us of the fact 
that it was the skin of a giant anaconda. 
The aquatic anaconda is much larger than 
the terrestial boa constrictor. While on the 
subject of size of these ophidians, let us 
not forget that much remains to be learned 
about the fauna of British Guiana. The 
country is sparsely settled, except in the 
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coast districts, and while much of the 
interior has been explored by government 
agents and others, large areas of untrodden 
jungle still remain. No doubt those jungles 
contain specimens of great interest to the 
student of zoology. 

The bushmaster (Lachesis mutus) bears 
the reputation of being one of the most 
deadly snakes in the Western hemisphere. 
This pit viper has fangs of unusual develop- 
ment, and woe betide the creatures of the 
jungle venturing within their reach. Their 
toll is death. The markings of this snake 
are singularly beautiful and striking, con- 
sisting as they do of rhomb-like figures of 
a dark shade of brown on a ground color 
of pink of lively hue. The coloration is so 
remarkable as to make an indelible impres- 
sion, even upon the casual observer. The 
creole name for the bushmaster is coonacoo- 
shie. The tail of this snake ends in a horny 
excrescence, resembling somewhat the spur 
of a gamecock, straightened and elongated. 
This formation at once suggests a distant 
relationship to the rattler. The bushmaster 
attains a length of 12 feet, but specimens 
of this size have comparatively small girth. 
Wood-cutters and others who spend much of 
their lives in the interior look upon this 
reptile with wholesome dread. Cases have 
been recorded of men being in the throes of 
death fifteen minutes after the fatal bite 
of this dreaded snake. It is safe to say 
no vertebrated animal stores up venom more 
deadly and potent in its action. Its name, 
bushmaster, signifies mastery of the animals 
of the jungle, and implies the genuine re- 
spect accorded it as an antagonist. 

J. Wittiam Yates, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 


Note.—Our snake editor, W. A. Bevan, 
has subjoined the following to Mr. Yates’ 
interesting article: Mr. Yates’ realization 
of the difficulty of accurately estimating the 
lengths of moving snakes and the uncon- 
scious tendency to exaggerate, places him 
in that rare class of zoological observers 
who report only that which they see and 
forget those things which they only think 
they see. Mr. Yates’ figures confirm the 
views of competent herpetologists relative to 
the sizes of the anaconda and the _ bush- 
master. It is a question whether the reti- 
culated python of Borneo and the Malay 
States or the anaconda attains the greater 
length; and I have seen and handled a 
reticulated python 25 feet long. Among 
the venomous snakes the bushmaster is only 
equaled in size by the hamadryad or king 
cobra which is found in the foothills of the 
Himalaya mountains in India.—Wm. A. 
BEVAN. 

























GROUSE IN ONTARIO 


E. E. Arbuckle and a bag of grouse 
killed by him while on a moose hunt near 
saeem, Ont., when he secured a nice 
ull. F 






























First Prize $1000 Cash 


Second, $600—Third, $400—Fourth, $300 
Fifth, $250; Sixth, $200; Seventh, $150; Eighth, $100 


HERE’S the target—and eight big bulls’-eyes to tempt you! Who's going to get the 

easy money? If you can spin a yarn that will interest red-blooded lovers of outdoor 

life, your chances are first class to walk off with some of the good yellow gold offered 
by OUTERS’ RECREATION—“ the magazine that brings the outdoors in.” 


‘‘ Previous experience unnecessary.” First-time amateurs are invited to enter the lists— 
but big-league authors are just as welcome. ‘' The story’s the thing.’’ We're looking for 
good stuff, regardless of parentage—fact or fiction—or a mixture of both; camp fire 
humor or inspirational essays. The men and women who “ring the bell’’ with the judges 
on the all ’round excellence of their stories, will get the money. 




















Story-Writing, 
Contest. 


Open to Everybody 


$3,000 in Cash Prizes! 


The following well-known men have agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Fred 
N. Peet, twice winner of the National Fly-Casting Championship and perhaps the most 
famous fisherman in the West; Mr. W. L. Brann, Business Counsellor, New York, and 
well-known sportsman; and Mr. Brooke Anderson, for four years secretary of the Chicago 
Camp Fire Club and now a member of the National Advisory Board, Migratory-Bird 
Treaty Act. The contest is now open and will close March |, 1922. We will gladly send 
full information to anyone interested—or better still, you can get the whole story in 
OUTERS’ RECREATION for December. All newsstands. It is not necessary that you 
buy a copy of the publication in order to be eligible, because, as stated above, we will 
| gladly send you complete details on request—but we sincerely believe that a careful study of the contents of 
the December issue of OUTERS’ RECREATION will be of real help to you in getting started. Every issue 
of this virile publication is packed full of good stuff, and a study of the December number will undoubtedly 
call to your mind some of your own hunting, motorcamping or fishing experiences around which you can 
build a corking good tale 











The choice of subjects is left almost entirely to your own judgment. We simply recommend a few general 


** pointers "’ that will simplify your job of ‘‘ authoring. 


Get the Whole Story in 
OUTERS’ RECREATION for December; All Newsstands 


It is a sporting proposition—wide open—free to every- 
one. Come on in. Let’s make it a great big party 
Three Thousand to shoot for—in good sized chunks. 





We reserve the right to purchase at our regular 
space rates any stories which may not be 
selected as winners by the judges, but which 
we consider suitable for publication. 
Unaccepted MSS. returned if requested. 





Full details given in the December issue of 
OUTERS’ RECREATION, which you can 
buy at any newsstand. Or—we will gladly 
send full details on request. 


OUTERS’ RECREATION 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 
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FOR HIS CHRISTMAS 


A KODAK 


JUST WHAT HE HAS WANTED FOR 
THOSE FISHING AND HUNTING TRIPS 


The Denver Photo Materials Co. 


Eastman Kotak Company 


626 Sixteenth St. Denver. Colorado 

















MECHANICS’ TOOL CHESTS 


52 Styles and Sizes Carried in Stock 
M. L. FOSS 


1725-31 California St., Denver, Colo. 














Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 
The King of All Large Type 
Reels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 
NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 
This Reel is Line Drying, 
Ball-Bearing and Level- 
Winding. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to 











HENRY A. KIEST. Mf’r. 
BOX 102, KNOX, IND. 


(Patented) 











ssi000000% 
FURS 


And will pay yng prices than any house 
in America to cet them. We have such a big 
demand we must have more furs quick. Write for 
new book—Trappers’ Partner, regular price lists and 
tags—all free. Don’t sell your furs until you get 
Fouke’s prices. Write today. 


FOUKE FUR CO., 287 Fouke Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





To the Women Who Stay at Home 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am writing to 


| the women who willingly stay at home while 
| their husbands take a trip into the woods, 


to the lakes, or mountain streams fishing, or 
even into the hills hunting. 

Women, you're missing half your life. 
Have you ever seen a fish turn himself into 


| a rainbow as he flashes after your fly? 
: | Have you ever played a trout with the end 
: | of your rod until his side flashed in the sun? 


Have you ever slipped a net under one and 
brought him triumphantly to your husband? 
Have you ever beaten him at the fishing 
game and watched his sheepish grin? If 
you haven’t, then it’s time you did. Have 
you ever packed a rifle and trudged along 
thru the snow beside your husband? You 
can learn to understand him better by hunt- 
ing with him than you can by eating three 
meals a day across the table from him for 
a year. 

If you’ve never experienced it before, you 
will get an honest-to-goodness thrill if, 
after tramping along with your husband, 
you hear a crackle of underbrush and twigs, 
a quick trample of hoofs, and see a big 
buck deer throw a magnificent head and 
shoulders up into view above the brush. 
He is all alert—and simply beautiful to 
behold. Nothing in the store windows can 
compare with him. 

Now, instead of staying at home to go to 
the movies or entertain your girl friends, 
ask friend husband to let you go along. If 
you haven’t hiking breeches, wear a short, 
heavy skirt, wide enough so that you can 
jump across a creek if necessary. If you 
are going hunting, of course you must wear 
a neutral color. 

Now for a bit of advice: First, leave your 
corsets at home. If you have any climbing 
or crawling over deadfalls to do, hubby is 
apt to think, “Well, wifey must be getting 
old or fat. She’s not as spry as she used 
to be.” Besides, you tire easily with them 
on. Secondly, have good thick soles on 
your shoes, or you will feel every rock you 
step on before you get home. If possible, 
have hob-nails in the soles. You can take 
the shoes off on the porch when you go 
home. I received some bad bruises on the 
shins before I learned the help of hob-nails. 

Don’t forget the lunch. And be sure it 
contains enough to eat. Not anything fancy, 
by all means, but good wholesome food. 
When you have been out in the open air 





since daybreak, fishing beside the open 
water, you won't need an appetizer, nor 
will you call for any dessert, but you will 
probably be able to keep up with hubby in 
the number of fish you can eat. 

Don’t be a piker. If a hill looks terribly 
hard to climb, don’t stop to look up at it, 
but start right in. When you get to the top, 
it doesn’s seem half bad. And learn to 
depend on yourself when you're in the 
hills. Don’t expect your husband to hang 
onto your arm and help you over every 
boulder. The more you tramp around over 
fallen logs, rocks and hills, the more poise 
and balance you acquire, and (softly) the 
more slender you become. 

So, if you can show your husband that 
you are not a nuisance on a trip; that you 
can keep up with him on the trail; that you 
can cook over a campfire better than he 
can; then I’m sure you will jump at the 
chance when he asks you to go next time. 

Mrs. C, C, Fievp. 


Sky-Climbing Altitudes 
and Hades Penetrating Depths 


The highest and lowest points of land in 
the United States are both in California, if 
we are to accept the measurements of the 
Geological Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Interior. The variation between 
these two elevations is 14,777 feet—a differ- 
ence completely obscuring the otherwise 
marked contrast between Mutt and Jeff in 
the art of cartooning. Mount Whitney, the 
zenith of altitude in its heavenly aspirations, 
is 14,501 feet above sea level. Only ninety 
miles away is Death Valley—by its very 
name a depressing circumstance—situated 
276 feet below sea level. 

These variations in altitude, however, 
dwindle into insignificance when compared 
with differences of elevation of points in 
Asia. Mount Everest, hitherto unclimbed by 
man, rears itself 29,002 feet above sea level. 
To the other extreme are the shores of the 
Dead Sea, situated 1,290 feet below sea level 
—a disparity of 30,292 feet in height be- 
tween the two mentioned points. The maxi- 
mum depth yet sounded in any ocean is 
32,088 feet, a penetration measured forty 
miles north of Minanao, in the Philippine 
Islands. The bottom of the sea at this point 





is more than eleven and one-half miles below 
the summit of Mount Everest, the highest 
location in the world. 


Wash., D. C. 


S. R. WIntTeErs. 























WHERE THE TWIG FURNISHES MUCH OF THE WINTER BROWSE 


Canada’s wise conservation laws insure the safe propagation of her deer and other game. 
Published by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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National Casting Tournament 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Five new world’s 
records in fly and bait casting were estab- 
lished at the thirteenth annual tournament 
of the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs held at Portland, Ore., this 
year. This is one of the most remarkable 
feats ever accomplished at the annual gath- 
ering of the angling clan and speaks highly 
for the conditions in Portland where the 
tournament was held. 

After one of the closest races ever wit- 
nessed in a national tournament, C. J. Mc- 
Carthy of the Chicago Fly Casting Club 
was awarded the all-around title. William 
Stanley, Illinois Casting Club, was placed 
second in the all-around standings, with G. 
G. Chatt of the same club third, and R. D. 
Heetfield, also of the Illinois club, fourth. 

To William Stanley went the honor of 
setting two of the new world’s marks. In 
the one-half-ounce distance bait he had an 
average of 232 2-5 feet, and he won the 
fisherman’s plug distance bait with an aver- 
age of 2091-3 feet. Both of these are re- 
markable scores and should stand as records 
for some time to come. 

George C. Chatt of the Illinois club broke 
the record in the 4%-ounce distance fly 
when he scored an average of 125 feet. R. 
D. Heetfield of the Illinois club and Dr. 
Earl C. McFarland of the Multnomah 
Anglers’ Club, Portland, were the other rec- 
ord breakers. The former set a new average 
of 197 4-5 feet in the one-quarter-ounce 
distance bait, while Dr. McFarland’s score 
of 99.8 establishes a new record for the 
fisherman’s plug accuracy. 

The winners in the other six events are: 
R. S. Jeffers, Illinois Casting Club, one- 
quarter-ounce accuracy bait, 99.3; F. W. 
Kuesel, Illinois Casting Club, dry fly accu- 
racy, 99 10-15; B. B. Farr, Seattle, 534-ounce 
distance fly, 109 1-3; William Stanley, ac- 
curacy fly light tackle, 99 11-15; C. J. Me- 
Carthy, Chicago Fly Casting Club, one-half- 
ounce accuracy, bait, 99 6-10; W. L. Kinser, 
Jr., Multnomah Anglers’ Club, dry fly ac- 
curacy, 99.4. 

At the annual meeting the 1922 tourna- 
ment was awarded to Cleveland. C. C. 
Lucke, Chicago, was re-elected president of 
the National Association, and F. J. Lane, 
also of Chicago, was re-named secretary. E. 
M. Town, Chicago, was elected to serve 
another term as treasurer of the national 
organization. 

Oregon. GeorcE CowneE, 
(Sports writer, The Oregonian.) 


A War Pigeon’s Foot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The pigeon from 
which this foot was taken was discovered 
perched on a log shack, located in northern 
Itasca County, Minn., late one evening a 
few days before the beginning of the deer 
season by a group of “sooners,” and shot. 














Happening by that way a few days later 
my attention was called to “the bird with 
a band around its leg.” Recognizing it as 
possibly a messenger pigeon, I took upon 
myself the job of forwarding it to Outdoor 
Life for further identification. I can assure 
you that it has been a pleasure to furnish 
this history. C. E. EKMAN. 
Minnesota. 
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Chicago and St. Louis 
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FORMERLY CHICAGO’S FOREMOST 
TAXIDERMIST 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


To be sure your rare game specimens are 
preserved true to life, they should be moun- 
ted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of plastic 
artin taxide rmy—the only correct way of 
preserving the lifelike appearance of your 
All your trophies will become 
mounted permanent if preserved by his art. 
All work strictly guaranteed. 
numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters expressing appreciation for the 
perfect work he has done for them. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Tanning has no equal 
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able 


E. F. Hask and his single bar- 
rel Parker won the Grand 
American Handicap at Chi- 
cago, August 26th, with a 
score of97 x 100. 


More G. A.H. winnings have gone 
to the “Old Reliable” 


any other gun made. 


PARKER BROS. 


Pacific Coast Agent, A. W. du Bray, Box 102 San Francisco 
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7. Again Wins Grand American Handicap 


Parker than to aa 


Master Gun Makers 


Meriden, Conn. 














ONE INCH 
TRAP 





$4.50 
POSTPAID 


FITTED TO YOUR GUN, $6.00 


THE SSS TRAP-DOOR PLATE FOR RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


“A Piece of Work to Be Proud of” 
GUNSMITHING _s: 


MANUFACTURING |: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MACHINE WORK 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 











WHERE IS YOUR SON GOING TO SHOOT? 


Many a man remembers the day Dad got out 
the old shotgun to let Son look thru the shin- 
ing barrels. Not long after that he probably 
took you hunting with him for the first time. 
Then one day you went out and he actually let 
you shoot at a tin can. 

Remember how the can jumped when you 
hit it? And how the old gun made your 
shoulder and arm black and blue. 


And the day you got your first rabbit—that 
was SOME day. But that was THEN and 
this is NOW. Where do you take YOUR boy 
to shoot? It isn’t like the old days. 

In the past the game has been neglected. 
The pot hunter did his best to kill indiscrim- 
inately. The owls and hawks, wild cats and 
tame cats, skunks and coyotes, all did THEIR 
best, too. 

The advances of civilization are pushing the 





woods and the undergrowth protection from 
the country, and driving the birds away. 

Science and Engineering are draining the 
swamps and turning vast game havens into 
a fields. 

And now, thinking men realize that some- 
thing must be done to preserve the great sp 
of hunting. 

The American Game Protective Association 


is working to perpetuate game and bring about 
better hunting. 


It is responsible for the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before Con- 
aay 04 

a sportsman the fight is yours. Get 


As 
WI TH us on this thing. The magazines listed 


here are behind the movement. | 
Join the Association and mail the coupon 
today. So that your boy shall know the hunt- 


ing days you’ve known or WISH you had. 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life 
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subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
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Publication 


Price inclading 


for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners and also their feelings 
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The STEPHENS 
Fur Company 
was established 
more than half 
acentury ago. 
The Trapper 7 
should use 
more care 
today than | 
ever before 
in selecting 
his Fur House 
-- if he wants 
prompt returns 
from his_ship- 
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old firm of Stephens. 

Denver, Colorado, is the Closest and Best Mar- 
ket on Earth for All Western Trappers and Fur 
Shippers. Stephens of Denver is the largest ex- 

a clusive buyer of Western Raw Furs in the world. 
charges you no commission -- 

a Stephens saves you $1 to $10 on express 
or parcel post, and you get your money 2 to 10 
| days quicker --because Denver is closer to 
your town than any other Important Fur Center. 


i Furs Are Higher 


§ Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats and all 


other Western Furs are se lling in Denver at higher 
ices. T ‘rap right and make Big Money this year. 
| tephens’ new free Trappers’ Book tells you how. 


E.A. Stephens @ Co. 3 
412 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado : > 
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BUY HIM A BOOK! 
7 
By Warren H. Miller, 
Former Editor Field and Stream 
NEW! ‘The Sportsman’s Workshop” ... $1.26 
How to make te ents, packs, cook kits, rifle and 
“Ap redale, Setter and Hound” 1.00 
How to raise and train hunting dogs, kennel 
rraking, et 
NEW! “How to Build a Fishing and Gun- 
ning Skiff -50 
“Camp Craft” (For the camper and canoeist).... 1.75 
a and Shotguns” pices pasa nesanen 2.50 
Big Game and Wing shooting 
“Camping Out” (For the wile —_— hunter.).. 2.00 
“The American Hunting BO oc csssccccesene 2.50 
Up to date breeding 
**Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating” .... 2.50 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing” . 2.00 
**The Medicine Man in the Woods"’ ae 25 
WARREN H. MILLER, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
(N. B.—Send for my free lists of selected 
Outdoor Books) 























THE ONLY TANNERY 
IN MONTANA 


Send us your next hides 
for tanning and manufac- 
ture. Save freight and 
time by sending your 
work tous. Manufacturer robes, 
coats, ladies fine furs. Large 
stock of fur rugs and game 
heads for sale. Furs bought 
and sold. Work turned out in 
thirty days. 


H. LUNDE 
TANNER and FURRIER 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 
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The Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill 


This note is being written on October 8 and 
will appear in the December issue of the sports- 
men’s magazines carrying our Bulletin Depart- 
ment, which will not be published until the 
latter part of November. It is, therefore, dif- 
ficult at this time to state with any degree of 
accuracy the status of the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill at the time that this 
note will appear. 

We are of the opinion, however, that by De- 
cember this bill will be reported out of com- 
mittee in both the House and the Senate and 
that the fight will be on in earnest. Up to the 
present time no serious opposition has developed. 
All sportsmen are for the measure because they 
realize it means the salvation of migratory birds 
and the sport of hunting them. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the bill, or it would have come to light before 
now. However, do not think that this measure 
will pass Congress on oiled runners. It will 
ot. This bill will be freely discussed, and 
we have a big fight on our hands to convince 
the men at Washington who are not sportsmen 
that this measure is right, necessary and of 
sufficient importance to have their attention. 

The percentage of sportsmen in this country 
as compared with the population as a whole is 
far, far in the minority and it behooves every 
one of us to work earnestly and conscientiously 
for the passage of this bill. If your senators 
and your congressman receive personal letters 
from you telling why you are for this bill, they 
will investigate its merits from your standpoint 
and much good will be accomplished. If you do 
not write them, they have no way of knowing 
you favor its passage. 

If the bill does not pass, put the blame where 
it belongs. If the future of the birds and the 
future of your sport are not worth enough to 
you for you actively to interest yourself in 
behalf of this most meritorious bill, you can- 
not expect the man who is not interested in 
game and sport to fight your battles for you. 
Shoulder the responsibility that is yours and 
see to it that every member of the delegation 
at Washington from your state is convinced 
that this bill must pass. 





National Game Conference 


On December 12 and 13 the American Game 
Protective Association will hold its Eight Na- 
tional Game Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Every sportsman who pos- 
sibly can should make it a point to attend this 
conference. Sessions will be held morning and 
afternoon of each day, at which papers on 
important subjects pertaining to conservation 
will be heard and discussed. Every man pre- 
senting such a paper will be chosen because of 
his fitness to handle the subject assigned him. 

These meetings are attended by sportsmen, 
scientists, conservationists and officers entrusted 
with the enforcement of conservation laws from 
every section of the United States and Canada. 
It is their only opportunity for the open dis- 
cussion of subjects in which all are interested. 
The gunner meets on common ground the man 
charged with enforcing the laws protecting game. 
Differences are thrashed out and each has the 
opportunity of gaining the viewpoint of the 
other. 

On the evening of the second day a banquet 
will be held in the grand ball room of the 
Waldorf. Senator Harry S. New, who intro- 
duced the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill in the Senate, will make the address. Sen- 
ator New is one of us. He is a sportsman, a 
man whom every one of you will be glad to 
know and listen to. Senator New is a duck 
s' oc ter. He has hunted these birds every year 
since a boy and can tell vou why he knows the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill must 
pass if the sport is to be perpetuated. 

The best and latest wild life motion pictures 
obtainable will conclude the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Mark the dates off on your calendar 
now and make it a_ point to attend this 
conference. 


A Worthy Endorsement 


If Theodore Roosevelt were alive, would he 
endorse the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill? We know that he would. Read 
the following letter which was written to Mr. 
John M. Phillips of the Pennsylvania Board 





of Game Commissioners, Pittsburgh, Pa., under 

date of January 31, 1913 Reflect on what 

Colonel Roosevelt says and judge for yourself 

what his opinion would be of the present bill 

before Congress. 

Mr. John M. Phillips, January 31, 1913. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Phillips: 

I heartily favor the action of your Sports- 
men’s League in fighting for the preservation of 
Pennsylvania game; and it seems to me that 
the $1 resident hunters’ law is peculiarly in the 
interests of the farmer and of the sportsman 
who has not the means to hunt any distance 
from home and who has no chance to shoot on 
a private game preserve. The only chance for 
the farmer and small hunter to have hunting in 
the future lies in the preservation of game as 
against those who wish to kill it indiscrim- 
inately. The very wealthy men who can afford 
private game preserves, or who can travel to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, have no per- 
sonal interest in the preservation of game; but 
the man who cannot travel, or who has not 
private game preserves, can have his shooting 
and secure similar facilities for his children, 
only if there is proper preservation of game. 

Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The Murderers of Our Song Birds 


A person unfamiliar with conservation work 
in the vicinity of a big city could hardly realize 
the havoc created by full-grown men who go 
out expressly to shoot insectivorous birds. On 
October 9 two men living in Westchester 
County, New York, who hold commissions as 
deputy game wardens serving without compen- 
sation because of their love of wild life, appre- 
hended and searched no less than thirty men who 
were hunting in a territory where no legal game 
could possibly be found. 

These men were practically all Italians and 
the object of their search was our robins, 
thrushes, flickers—birds that any man with a 
heart would not kill. These song-bird shooters 
come from a country where it is legal to kill 
anything with feathers on it. However, they 
do not shoot our song birds in ignorance, for 
never is a man apprehended who has not at- 
tempted to conceal the birds he has_ killed. 
Usually, one of their number accompanies the 
hunters without a gun. This individual is hunt- 
ing for mushrooms or nuts or herbs. He is 
the man the warden must get his hands on if 
a conviction is to be secured. In the bottom 
of the bag the warden will find the song birds 
that have been killed illegally. 

These two volunteer wardens in one day 
arrested six Italians who had in their possession 
seventeen flickers, thirteen robins, one catbird, 
one blue jay and one phoebe. Others were 
searched who had feathers in their pockets and 
in their hats, but who had cached their kill to 
be gathered later in the day, possibly by another 
man not carrying a gun. No action could be 
taken against these men, altho they were un- 
doubtedly as guilty as the six who were arrested 
and fined. 


Prairie Chicken Propagation 


Is it possible that the game bird breeders of 
America have overlooked the possibility _ of 
breeding prairie chickens in captivity? We 
quote from John James Audubon in “Birds of 
America :” ; 

“While at Henderson, Ky., I purchased sixty 
pinnated grouse alive that were expressly caught 
for me within twelve miles of that village and 
brought in a bag laid across the back of a 
horse. I cut the tips of their wings and turned 
them loose in a garden and orchard about four 
acres in extent. 

“Within a week they became tame enough to 
allow me to approach them without their being 
frightened. I supplied them with abundance of 
corn and they fed besides on vegetables of 
various kinds. This was in the month of 
Sesneenber and almost all of them were young 
birds. In the course of the winter they became 
so gentle as to feed from the hand of my wife 
and walked about the garden like so many tame 
fowls, mingling occasionally with the domestic 
poultry. 

“T ‘observed that at night each individual 
made choice of one of the heaps in which cab- 
bage had grown and that they invariably placed 
their breasts to the wind, whatever way it 
happened to blow. When spring returned, they 
strutted, “tooted,” and fought as if in the wilds 
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where they had received their birth. Many laid 
eggs and a good number of young ones made 
their appearance, but the grouse at last proved 
so destructive to the young vegetables, tearing 
them up by the roots, that I ordered them to be 
killed.” 

From the above we judge that Audubon did 
not think it difficult to rear these birds in cap- 
tivity. Attempts that have been made in recent 
years to breed prairire crickens on state game 
farms have been very unsatisfactory. 

It is the belief of this association that the most 
successful way to propagate artificially ruffed 
grouse, prairie chickens, bob white quail and 
wild waterfowl is to do as Audubon did. En- 
colse them in a suitable place where they will 
have ample room and where to all purposes 
they will have their liberty. In this way they 
will reproduce and their offspring can be used 
for stocking surrounding territory. 





Pennsylvania’s Wardens 


We are going to quote from a letter recently 
received from a member of the association, tell- 


ing of the efficiency of Pennsylvania’s game 
wardens. Several years ago this state reor- 
ganized its conservation machinery with the 
result that today Pennsylvania stands among 
the foremost states in the matter of game 
protection. 


Besides her system of public schooting 
grounds and game refuges, which is recognized 
by authorities as the most thoro and efficient 
system for the protection of upland game, she 
has a trained force of game protectors. We 
believe that Pennsylvania is today one of the 
best patrolled states in the Union. The follow- 
ing letter is well worth noting: 

“During the deer season several years ago 
I was fortunate enough to spend two weeks in 
Cameron County, Pa., hunting deer. During 
that time I ran across three does that were 
killed and left lying to-rot in the woods. The 
last animal found had been shot and not killed 
outright, but left to suffer. She had been 
wounded the day before and in her frantic efforts 
to get up had pawed the frozen ground for 
thirty feet around. The reason such a condi- 
tion could exist was that there were no honest- 
to-goodness game wardens in the vicinity, at 
least I saw none or heard of none. 

“Again last season I hunted for two weeks 
in the same locality and heard of no does being 
killed. Before I entered the shooting territory 
I was informed that the woods were well pa- 
trolled by game wardens. One member of our 
party shot a six-point buck and a warden had 
his glasses on him when the gun cracked, and 
a nearby camp knew of the kill before we got 
the deer to camp. That is what I call an 
efficient warden service.” 





Bird Migration 


Do migratory birds prepare in advance for 
their journeys? Do they take aboard a good 
store of food before launching upon their long 
flights which take place each spring and fall? 

Anyone who has watched a tame duck eat 
shelled corn cannot help but realize that it takes 
considerable fuel to keep him going and that 
apparently he is always ready for more. This 
question has been raised by scientists, and ex- 
periments have been made with caged birds in 
order to see how much time they require after 
the taking of food for the crop and stomach 
to become entirely empty. 

It is the opinion of the writer that migratory 
game birds stop and eat whenever food is avail- 
able, but if pressed by a storm they do not 
object to traveling on an empty stomach. It 
has been our observation that nearly always 
ducks are found to have empty crops when 
they are on a forced migration, closely followed 
by severe freezing weather. On the other hand, 


we have often killed migrating birds with their 
crops stuffed full of grain. ae 
On northern lakes where quantities of water- 


fowl breed, it is a frequent*sight to see them 
rise in great numbers in the early fall and 
circle and recircle the lake, dropping down to 
rest a few minutes on the water, and again 
going into the air, apparently practicing and 


hardening themselves for their coming journey. 
This is undoubtedly a necessary procedure, or 
the young birds would not be able to stand the 
strain. 





One Less Black Spot 


We are wont to look upon states where the 
protection of game is neglected as black spots 
on the map. Anyone who has considered West 
Virginia in this light should change his views, 
as the last legislature of this state re-enacted 
her statutes governing the activities of the 
devotees of rod and gun and the protection ot 
her wild life. 

A system of game protectors has been estab- 
lished and these men are given the same powers 
as vested in constables, sheriffs and other peace 
officers, with the exception that their jurisdic- 
tion is limited to the enforcement of the game 
and fish laws. The seasons and bag limits now 
conform to modern ideas and adequate fines are 
provided for all violations. 





Activities of Sportsmen’s 
Associations 


The Fairfield County Fish and Game Protec. 
tive Association of Bridgeport, Conn., has got- 
ten together a collection of mounted game birds 
which are on public exhibition to teach gunners 
which birds can be legally killed and which 
birds are protected. This will be a great benefit 
to the beginner and also to the gunner who is 
not thoroly versed on the laws and whose knowl- 
edge does not enable him to associate immedi- 
ately the proper bird with the name designated 
as protected. 


This association has also done a very estim- 
able thing in having cards printed containing 
an abstract of both state and federal game 
laws as applied to Connecticut. Supplies of 
these cards for distribution were furnished to 
every store in Fairfield County that sold guns, 
ammunition or sportsmen’s equipment. This 
worked so well that the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Fish and Game Clubs, a _ state-wide 


organization, has had similar cards printed and 
sent to every club in the state for distribution. 

In this way many violations of the game laws 
are undoubtedly prevented. Only too often 
game laws are broken by men who do not do 
so wilfully, but who are negligent in the matter 
of ascertaining the law. It is always better to 
keep a man out of trouble than get him in 
All sportsmen should endeavor to inform their 
brother gunners as to the law, and in this way 
keep them out of trouble. 


Hawks and Jack Rabbits 


A member of this association recently told us 
of exciting chases he had witnessed between 
hawks and jack rabbits on the plains of western 
Kansas. A jack rabbit is a true hare and does 
not burrow; therefore, when a hawk decides 
that he wishes to vary his diet by a little jack 
rabbit meat, the chase is on, with the assurance 
that this big hare will not elude his pursuer by 
going into the ground. 

By dodging and darting and straight-away 
speed the jack is able to keep from the clutches 
of his pursuer for a considerabl length of time. 
However, the perseverance of the hawk soon 
wears him down to a point where he looks for 
a place to hide. Finding a bush or a lump of 
dirt that he can put his head under, after the 
manner of an ostrich, he thinks he is hidden. 
Of course, the hawk pounces down upon him 
and feasts until his hunger is satisfied. 

Our informant tells us that hawks are often 
shot when feasting in this manner on jack 
rabbits and that he has picked up jacks still 
alive, altho their hind legs have been stripped 
of flesh. 








NOW QUALIFIED 


“‘Aren’t you the boy who was here a week ago 
looking for a position?” 
“Yea, sit. ” 
“ thought so. And didn’t I tell you then that 
I wanted an older boy?” 
“Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now.” 

















“HOW TO TRAP THE MINK” 


I have trapped over five states and have never met any- 
one using my method except those that have bought and fol- 
lowed the instructions given in my book, which | sell for 75 
cents per copy. 

I took 153 Minks in one season in eastern Kansas alone. 1 
trapped these Mink where there were plenty of other trappers 
that were not faring as well, and in that territory there were 
not as many Mink as could be found in other sections. 

My method is fully described in my latest book containing 
8,500 words, entitled ‘“‘The Habit of the Mink and How to 
Trap Them.’’ To those that send for this book that are not 
satisfied and wish a return made of their remittance, we will 
gladly do so. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred people interested in Hunting 
and Trapping if they knew ahout this book would gladly give 
$5.00 instead of 75 cents. Write me as early as possible. 


DAVID O. PUGH, Trapper LAWRENCE, KANSAS 












.25-Cal. Regulation 


7-Shot, Blue Steel, 
Handsome Automatic; 
accurate and relia- 
ble: highest grade 
material and work- 
manship; double 
safety attachment 
makes accidental 
discharge utterly 
impossible; perfect 
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it is flat-shaped, has no sharp edges or pro 
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GERMAN 
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ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 


Order one of these specials NOW 
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W-Caliber, No.922 $28.75 


Mail orders promptly fill 
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SEND 


Just write your name, ad 
by returo mail. 


faction guaranteed or money back 
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NO MONEY 
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IMPORT TRADING COMPANY 


268 Broadway, 
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LUBRICATOR AND 


SIZER 


RELOADING TOOLS 
SCALES, BULLET 


MOULDS 


POWDER MEASURES 


COMPONENTS 
MODERN-BOND CO. 


815 WEST Sth St. 
Wilmington, Deleware 
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AEH BINOCHLARS 







si a eerie “eo 
ay and night ae. Bran 


“= { ae guaranteed perfect. 


RegularValue $60. $ 
Special Offer $24.50 


Complete with solid leather case. 
DAY for this amazing bargain. Will ship 
C.O. D. parcel post paid, if requested. 

M. A. MODELL & SONS 


71-79 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 
Write for Pamphlet No. 50 to Dept. C- 2 


STEVE ELKINS: 


GARDINER, MONT. } 


HUNTER . 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 

there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogs on this continent. 








































Eels, Turtles, Mink, Muskrats 


Catch Fish, ' 


| 

and other fur-bearing animals 

1 large numbers, with ournew | 

Folding, Galvanized a Wi ire Trap. It catches them | 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and | 
durable Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free | 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish | 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.15, LEBANON, MO. 


/ . ROBERTS 


unting Shoes 
Are the best ever; soft 
tan tops, red or black 
rubbers, all heights. 
Men's 8-in. tops, $6.50, 
prepaid. Circulars. 
Cc. D. ROBERTS 
59 Main, Dexter, Me. 


























E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


/ Millbrae, California 


SAVE 25% to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
to new, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bargains im 
slightly used and new cameras and supplies. AM 
aoods soldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
We have been in the photogrsnhic business over 16 yrs, Write now, 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept.21-C 124. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
































TELESCOPE MOUNTING 


To put your imported ” oo on your 
American made rifle. 
TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELDS, MAUSERS 


R. NOSKE, 35 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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|} common with all the non- poisonous snakes, 
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te and tell us, briefly, about the reptiles and their habits in 


Wri 


your part of the country and ask us the things you wish to know 

Queries of general fnterest will be answered thru this column, 
and they will be sent thru the mail if stamped addressed envelope 
is enclosed. Address inquiries to W. A. Bevan, care Outdoor Life 


How Many Blacksnakes are there in America? 

Answer.—Two which go under the general 
name of “blacksnake.” Some of the darker 
specimens of the large indigo snakes are some- 
times mistaken for blacksnakes. The pilot black- 


| snake is a true Colubrine snake—that is, it be- 


longs to the genus Coluber, the various species 
of which | go. under the common names of 
“house,” “rat” or “‘chicken’” snakes. The Co- 
lubers are all constrictors. The common black- 
snake is first cousin to the blue racers and 
coachwhip snakes, which do not constrict their 
prey. The racers—snakes of the Zamenis genus 
—and the allied indigo snakes (spilotes corais) 
seize their prey in their powerful jaws, which 
are almost as efficient as the coils of the con- 
strictors in crushing out the lives of the small 
birds and animals upon which they live.— 


W.A.B 


Is It True that Rattlesnakes go Blind in August? 

does not happen to be 
All snakes shed three or 
four times between spring and fall, and as blind- 
ness accompanies the preparation to shed, it may 
occur in any of the months in which snakes are 
their 


Answer.—Yes, if it 
July or September. 


active. . Snakes have no movable eyelids, 
eyes being covered by transparent protective 
discs, from which the outer epidermis is shed 


just as it is from the rest of the body. As the 
outer skin loosens, the snakes’ “eye covers” 
gradually become more and more opaque, cover- 
ing a week or ten days, when moisture forms 
under the skin and the eyes again become clear. 
Several days later the skin is rubbed back from 
the lips and the snake works its way out, leav- 
ing the old skin inverted just as you would peel 
a stocking off—inside out.—W. A. B. 


Is the Hissing Viper Dangerous? 

Answer.—The name “hissing viper” is just 
one of a great variety of local names (which in- 
clude “blow snake” and “puff adder’) applied to 
the hog-nosed snakes The hog-nosed snakes, 
to a very popular belief, are absolutely 
tho they sometimes make a great show 
which is nothing more than a bluff. In 
they 
possess six rows of teeth—four in the upper jaw 
and two in the lower—but while all other snakes’ 
teeth are slightly longer in the front than in the 
back of the jaw, the hog-nosed snake’s teeth are 


harmless, 


long ger at the back, hence the generic name 

‘“Heterodon.” The name “hog nose” explains 
itself; the elevation of the nostral shield gives 
these’ snakes a decidedly porcine nose. When 
alarmed they dilate their bodies with air, and 
sometimes feign death in a manner which is re- 
| markable. When making their fighting bluff they 


strike at their tormentor, but I never knew 
actually bite. If a hog-nosed 
bite, it would not be any 
than if a hen picked you. There are four species 
in the Western prairies and the Eastern and 
Southern states, not in any way related to ad- 
lers or vipers. mall, A, 


may 
one to snake 


more serious 








Alaska and Its Dangers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been reading 
Outdoor Life regularly and think it fine; in 
fact, I can’t hardly wait from one issue to the 
next. I wish you could publish this paper twice 
a month. I would like to ask a few questions 
in regard to hunting in Alaska. I see from 
your magazine that it is dangerous in many 
respects. I can’t see why several of these 
dangerous parts can’t be cut out. Cannot a 
wireless telephone be installed at different places 
and then have a law that requires all licensed 
guides to know how to operate this phone—this 
for the we of calling help in a of acci- 
dent.—H. Barnes, Union Mills, N. C. 


iinet es, it is a little paeheed hunting 
in Alaska, especially in the White River dis- 
trict where we were three years ago. The dan- 
ger comes principally from crossing the glacier 
streams, most of which contain a great amount 
of quicksand. The danger is not only encoun- 
tered getting caught in this quicksand and the 
horse being sunk under you, but it also comes 
in crossing these rushing waters, sometimes sub- 
merging your horse and causing him to swim. 
Many times men are thrown from their horses, 


and are carried down stream, striking on rocks, 
etc. Other men get rolled under their horses 
and trampled to death. The glacier travel is 
somewhat dangerous, especially on horseback, as 
horses are apt to slip and injure you, if you are 
not careful. However, we do not wish to place 
too much importance upon this danger, as with 
reasonable care a man can always come out safe, 
especially if he is in the hands of good guides. 
We hardly believe the wireless telephone idea 
advocated by you could be used with any prac- 
tical success.-——Editor. 





Rabbits Cannibalistic 

Editor Outdoor Life :—In your book, “In the 
Alaska-Yukon Gamelands,” you tell of rabbits 
eating each other in the country visited by you. 
This is the first time I ever heard of these ani- 
mals being cannibalistic in their nature. I have 
had pet rabbits for years, but even when hungry 
they would never eat meat of any kind. If 
there was an error in the above statement I 
believe you will be brave enough to so state in 
Outdoor Life-—Max Hoffman, Chicago, IIl. 

Answer.—No, there was no error in our stat- 
ment. All men of the outdoors in Alaska and 
Yukon Territory will vouch for our contention 
that wild rabbits eat each other in extreme cases, 
and that it is not uncommon for them to eat 
other animals, especially those with the skin off. 
Trappers in Canada and other parts of the Far 
North can attest to the truth of this, for they 
frequently have their baits pulled down and 
eaten by these little animals.—Editor. 





The Eiderdown Robe 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have heard a great 
deal about the “eiderdown robe,” used by 
sportsmen on big game hunting trips, but have 
never used nor even seen one. Can you tell 
me where I can get one, the price, and some- 
thing about its usefulness and greatly oblige.— 
Sam Sterling, Hawaiian Islands. 

Answer.—The eiderdown robe makes a won- 
derful sleeping bag for moderately cold and cold 
countries. We have owned one for many years, 
and wouldn’t be without it. Ours was purchased 
in Canada for $25—costing $40 inclusive of duty 
and expressage. It now costs $90 from the same 
firm, but we are glad to say that an American 
company—the Metropolitan Air Goods Co. of 
Athol, Mass.—is now making the same thing 
ata reasonable price, the only American com- 
pany manufacturing them. Our robe is 7 ft. 
square, weighs about 16 lbs., and buckles into 
one of the most perfect sleeping bags imagin- 
able. As might be supposed, it is made from 
the down of ducks (but of course not the eider), 
is very soft and fluffy, the down being so dis- 
tributed over the robe by small compartments 
that it will never bunch up. Ours has been 
used on many hunting trips, but is now as 
good as new. We had made for it a canvas 
pocket made from 8-oz. duck, which protects it 
from tear while being carried in the packs.— 
Editor. 

Ownership of Deer Killed by Two 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly answer 
the following query? In deer hunting, I shoot 
and mortally wound a deer, but owing to brush 
and other obstructions I am not able to get 
another shot. This deer, traveling in your di- 
rection, is brought down by you. Now, my 
question is this: Who is entitled to the head, 
you who succeeded in finally killing the deer, 
or I, who first wounded it? And is there any 
grounds whatever on which I could claim any 
part of the deer because f shot it first, even 
tho it would have succeeded in getting away 
from me unless you killed it?—‘‘Pennsylvania,” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer.—The question of ownership of such 
a deer killed in which two men took part has 
always been more or less of a mooted question, 
subject to the varying conditions surrounding 
the hunting of the animal. However, we do not 
believe there is any doubt but that it has always 
been understood, both in law and in sportsman- 
ship, that the first man to inflict a mortal wound 
on the animal could claim the game. In some 
cases where it was in doubt as to whether the 
first man had inflicted a mortal wound, a divi- 
sion of the animal has been made, one man tak- 
ing the head and horns, and the other the meat. 
—Editor. 





Among amusing school-boy answers recently 
published by the “University Correspondent” are 
the following: 
the descendants of the ancient 


Where are : 
Britons to be found today? In the British 
Museum. 

How would you make soft water hard? 
Freeze it. 


Isinglass is a glass used by doctors to look 
into their patients’ eyes with. 

The midnight sun is usually called the moon 

In the United States of America people are 
put to death by elocution. 

Cerberus is a kind of table salt. 

The dodo is a bird that is nearly decent now. 
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By Watter Cecit Cox 


Rabies—Its Effects, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read an article 
on rabies in dogs by Walter Cecil Cox in your 
October number, I wish to state that Mr. Cox 
must have the wrong conception of rabies in 
dogs in many respects. He states that a large 
and well-known society offered $1,000 for a clear 
case of rabies in a dog. If they still want one 
or more, we can furnish them at our hospital. 

Almost weekly we have atypical cases of 
rabies, both forms. If Mr. Cox knows of any- 
one who is in doubt as to whether there is such 
a disease, we would like to see how willing he 
or she will be to handle these dogs we diagnose 
as having rabies. 

Mr. Cox defined rabies as a true infective dis- 
easé transmitted only by inoculation which is 
subcutaneous. The late authors have defined 
rabies as an acute contagious and almost with- 
out exception fatal infectious disease, the clinical 
picture of which is characterized by disturbed 
consciousness, increased nerve irritability and by 
subsequent symptoms of paralysis. 

Mr. Cox said the virus of rabies is endogen- 
ous, which meant it could not exist outside the 
animal body. Endogenous means _ produced 
within the organism or one of its parts. It 
therefore does not mean that it cannot exist out- 
side the animal body. 

Mr. Cox stated the period of incubation of 
rabies was five to fifty days. The latest authors 
say the period of incubation of rabies after a 
natural infection is generally several weeks, but 
may extend to some months, and as late as one 
to two years. Generally the first symptoms ap- 
pear in two to eight weeks. Its duration is 
influenced by the virulence of the virus, the dis- 
tance of the infection from the central nervous 
system and the age of the animal. 

Mr. Cox states that animals (I suppose he 
means dogs) usually only show slight tendency 
to bite. Most cases with the furious form show 
more than a slight tendency to bite. They will 
bite a stick or iron or any other object that is 
presented within reach of them. 

Mr. Cox also states that sucking the wound 
is always efficient and practical soon after being 
bitten. He must remember that the virus is 
filterable and will pass thru the mucous mem- 
brane lining of the mouth just as readily as it 
will pass thru a Berkefield filter, to say nothing 
of one having abrasions of the mouth, bad teeth, 
etc., for the virus to get foot-holds for infection. 
The venom of snakes is not filterable or will not 
pass thru a Berkefield filter, therefore the suck- 
ing of venom from snake bites is an entirely 
different thing. I know of several persons who 
had to take the Pasteur treatment for just doing 
this thing of sucking the bites of children that 
were bitten by rabid dogs. There is as much 
danger to the person who sucks the virus out 
of a fresh wound or bite as tho he were bitten 
himself. 

Mr. Cox makes a lot of mistakes as to the 
proper procedure in reference to dogs when 
people are bitten. As he is writing of rabies, I 
take it for granted that he means when people 
are bitten by dogs suspected of having rabies, 
rather than being bitten by such dogs as have 
been trained to watch an automobile, etc., and 
a stranger tampers with it and gets bitten. 

According to the veterinary police ordinances, 
all dogs suffering from rabies must be destroyed, 
and all those suspected of having the disease or 
of being infected must be placed under veter- 
inary observation. Dogs and cats, however, with 
the exception of those which have bitten human 
beings, are to be killed on the first suspicion of 
infection. 

Mr. Cox states there is no danger of any kind 
before there are direct manifestations of the dis- 
ease. The latest authorities claim the saliva 
may contain the virus three days before symp- 
toms or manifestations of the disease. 


Human beings handling dogs, or children 
playing with dogs, three days prior to showing 
manifestations, should take the Pasteur treat- 
ment. DR. W. C. REED. 

Ohio. 

Note: In reference to Dr. Reed’s letter, he 


probably read my article on rabies rather hastily, 
as he evidently has overlooked the information 
to some extent that I intended to convey. Re- 
ferring to the paragraph in connection with the 
sum of money being offered for a case of rabies, 
I was laying stress on the fact that rabies ex- 
isted in spite of the offer for a case, while Dr. 
Reed seems to infer I am taking the stand that 


It was the Bergh Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of New York, 
that made the offer. 

My work for Outdoor Life is intended for 
non-professionals, and not written with scientific 


it does not. 


accuracy, but in a chatty style; consequently, 
looked at thru the perspective of professional 
eyes, it might seem to show ambiguity. The 
writer was surprised to read in Dr. Reed’s letter 
that he suggests presenting “atypical” cases of 
rabies to convince doubters. My medical dic- 
tionary defines “atypical” as unusual, irregular, 
erratic. In conformation of my definition of 
rabies, I quote Prof. Saunders. He says, page 
155 of his book: “Rabies is a true infective 
disease, which is transmitted solely by inocula- 
tion.” 

Endogenous means having its origin within 
the body, but the real meaning as applied to 
rabies especially, is that the animal body is ab- 
solutely necessary for its development, and in 
that sense it is self-evident it cannot exist out- 
side the animal body, and the term is commonly 
used to indicate that; and we know positively 
the virus cannot exist outside the animal body. 

In my official capacity I have been thru seven 
epidemics of rabies, and my observation is that 


the average time for incubation is about three | 


weeks. Prof. Saunders says twenty-five days. 
In the routine work at my dog hospital we have 






been studying the disease for about twenty-five | 


years, and feel convinced that three weeks’ 
period of incubation is a fair average. The rare 
cases of prolonged incubation are not within 


the scope of a popular article. We believe the 
virus is a filterable virus, and theoretically can 
pass thru the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
but the cases on record of transmission by this 
means are so rare I believe it is far less dan- 
gerous to suck the wound and spit out than 
allow it to enter the blood stream. My personal 
opinion is that sucking the wound is not very 
dangerous. The wording should be “slight 
tendency to bite at first.’ 
to this. I did not touch on the laws governing 
the control of rabies, but in most cities the 
board of health exercises sole jurisdiction, be- 
cause it affects the public health, and veterinary 
police regulations have to take a_ secondary 
place. I see nothing to add to or subtract from 
the paragraph: on the danger of bites before 
manifestation; it is clear and concise. No in- 
fection is possible before the saliva contains the 
virus. The whole tenor of my wording was 
practical and not theoretic, gleaned from per- 
sonal observation. Many phases were purposely 
left out.—W. C. C 





The Registration of Dogs 


The present tendency of the American Kennel 
Club is to increase the formality of registering 
all dogs. The first idea of the utmost simplicity 
is changing towards one of severe restriction. 
Of course it is self-evident we need all the pre- 
cision and accuracy we can put into our regis- 
tration system, but experienced professional dog 
breeders (and in this I include everyone who 
breeds for profit) know that the registration of 
dogs can be accomplished on a_ practical basis 
only. The motive for surrounding registration 
of animals with various safeguards and restric- 
tions is obviously a good one, but it cannot be 
carried out without a more or less complex sys- 
tem. The merit of the individual dog is what 
we are after. The paper with the names of the 
ancestors on it is only a guide to our judgment 
of what we may expect of the dog and its prob- 
ability of producing its own qualities. Under 
our present system of dog registration there are 
no inherent qualifications required of the dog 
itself. In horses and other agricultural stock, 
chickens and rabbits, the phase of registration 
that includes individual merit and qualification 
has been developed, but in dogs it has not. The 
fact of the matter is that with dogs the average 
dog owner, who constitutes about 85 per cent 
of the dog-owning population, will not go to 
the trouble of undertaking a lot of time con- 
suming bothersome trouble to either get the dog 
registered or assist others to get theirs. There- 
fore, in the case of dogs, if you make the system 
too formal and complicated, a large proportion 
of dogs do not get registered. 

Now the question is, is it worth while to de- 
velop the few at the expense of many? The 
professional and semi-professional breeder will go 
to all the trouble and expense demanded of him. 
(And he is the foundation of the wonderful im- 


in the line in relation | 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

















g band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Sener for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, 
Jo not send per- 
ional check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
jealer's name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY 


Read 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


including Auto Caps. 
Look for Label In every Cag 


Beware of imitations, 
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pois tothe Dogs 


Used by leading dog fanciers—a perfectly b 
anced ration of meat, wheat and cereals. ; S— 
fresh indefinitely—dogs thrive on it. Gives your 
dog & smooth, glossy coat, and regular habits. 
Send for sample biscuit and illustrated book- 
let, “‘The Proper Care and Feeding of Dogs.”* 
CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD Go. 
Dept. A.19 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Heddon 

Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
o*.. 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


=— Send for literature @\ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


« Dowagiac, Mi 








BOTH EYES OPEN GUN SIGHT 
Automatic Range Finder. 
Much QUICKER and EASIER 
Patented and Guaranteed 
Eliminates FLINCHING, GUESSING 
STRAIN, Raising Sights, Fuzziness, Cre 
firing. Without Interference— Easy on or 
off any One Barreled Gun or Rifle, $3.00 

Junior Sight, for Boy's Air Gun, $1.50 


RANGEFINDING SIGHT CO.,  Lewisport, Ky., U.S. A. 
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We guarantee 
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TAXIDERMY 
FURS 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


EXPERT 
TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Write for catalog. 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
the modern scientific in 
vention, the wonderful new 
1 discovery that relieves rup 
ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs of 
pads. Has automatic Ap 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together at 
you would a broken limb. Ne 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap 
Sent on trial to proveit. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Catalogue 
‘ and measure blanks mailed free. 
r’ name and address today 


C. E. BROOKS, 102H State Street, Marshall, Mich 


HIGH POWER 


French, German, Army field glasses, binoculars, 
etc., big lot, all kinds, cheap. 
A Christmas gift that will be appreciated. 
ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO., Box 724, Dept. L., Cincinnati, 0. 























Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


lackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 

body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

. WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
'A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
&. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








THE WINSTON PERPETUAL 
LOOSE LEAF ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


A New Atlas That Will 
Never Be Out of Date 


Send for Literature and Special Offer 


The John C. Winston Co. '** Winston Bido- 














HAVILAND ICE CKEEPERS 


»\ save many from injury 
SE. eee Fit shoes and 


rubbers. Send 
your P O. ad 

dress to the 
Haviland Co., 
268 Halsted 
St., East Or 

ange, N. J. 
Price, $1 per 
pair; pay on 
arrival. 











The prevailing idea among anglers is to usea 
LARGE lure to catch LARGE fish —yet two 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1920 Field & 
Stream fishing contest taken on artificial bait were caught 
on AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnows and none on a wooden 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- 
ferably an AL. FOSS Pork Rind Minnow. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 
1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 
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provement in our dogs.) But the owner of the 
average pedigreed uog that is kept for a pet 
often finds it an irksome bother. The conse- 
quence is that when, as is often the case, if he 
wants to register his dog for some reason at a 
later time than when he bought it, he meets all 
kinds of troublesome requirements, which often 
end in his giving up in disgust. I have myself 
been trying for several months to get signatures 
to some registration papers from breeders (ama- 
teurs) for customers of mine who did not know 
anything about these regulations when they 
bought their dogs. In some cases breeders have 
kept no record, tor instance of the date of breed- 
ing, date of birth, etc., and have forgotten the 
circumstances so that they cannot fix any dates. 
In some cases owners have moved or died. The 
point is, when you make burdensome regulations 
which will improve the standard of the dogs, a 
large proportion are not afforded any registra- 
tion chances at all 

This contirms me in my plan of a graded regis- 
tration system, which I advocated in Outdoor 
Life some time ago. It was on this plan: 
Certificate Al in a certain determined color ful- 
fills all approved requirements; B2, having only 
the sire and dam registered, and so on down to 
a simple statement of three generations, etc. In 
other lines of animal husbandry, regulations can 
be imposed that are not practical with dogs. In 
rabbits, for instance, I understand the rabbit has 
to show a certain standard of individual merit 
before it is recognized as good enough to regis- 
ter, a horse has to trot in a certain time, etc. 
I believe in chickens; judges are appointed in 
various sections who must pass on the chicken 
before it is eligible for registration; in dogs a 
dog that is far removed from the standard type 
is eligible for registration if the records of his 
breeding are properly made out. In my judg- 
ment, and it seems to be the concensus of 
opinion among dog breeders thruout the world, 
the refinement of registration under which horses 
and cattle are registered cannot be applied to 
all dogs. 

My idea is to make the certificate require- 
ments so that it will take them all in, but grade 
the certificates, so as to let those who want to 
be thoro and build up the breed, those who want 
to go the limit on standard requirements, have 
an opportunity of doing so, and those who only 
want to meet them, say half-way, can still be 
enrolled. Of course, a certificate of the first 
kind will mean something more than one that is 
not an Al standard, and the dogs correspond- 
ingly so. Dog breeders ought not to let this 
question drift along; it should be settled. The 
problem of registration must be faced. 


The Evolution of the Airedale 


Airedale readers will be interested in our issue 
of January. This will contain a series of illus- 
trations showing the evolution of the Airedale 
from the first stock down to date. The wonder- 
ful effect of artificial selection in breeding ani- 
mals and the skill which dog fanciers have used 
to produce the present-day dog will be shown in 
a way never attempted before in kennel 
journalism. 


_ 
Kennel Queries 


Reading your item on rabies in the October 
number has caused me to write you regarding 
my French bull. She has stopped two veterin- 
arians, they being unable to diagnose her case, 
so I appeal to you to help me. She is 18 
months old, has been spayed, eats well, and is 
very active. <Ailment: hind legs very weak, 
eyes water a little and she can’t see—bumps into 
things around the house; came home one day 
with bruise between eyes. She has been this 
way about two months. At times she has a 
tendency to shiver, and her ears are sensitive to 
music. All I care about, mostly, is her eyes. 
Your help on this would be appreciated a thous 
and times over.—Richard H. Becker, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—We regret that the history of the 
case is too obscure to give an accurate opinion 
without a professional examination. The exact 
position of the bruise is important. If high 
enough up, there might be some blood clot under 
the cranium. In a general way we would at- 
tribute the condition to the blow, but the con- 
dition might be independent of this. We would 
recommend that you drop into the eye a 10 per 
cent solution of argyrol three times daily. If 
the bruise causes the symptoms, you will have 
to wait on nature to restore the tissues. In a 
case of inflammation without subsequent com- 
plications (of the brain) with nerve pressure, 
they will outgrow it.—W. C. C. 


























I have a Llewellyn setter pup 8 months old. 
She has fits in a peculiar way. I take her out 
on short trips and she starts to bark and run 
and seems to be very much excited. She has 
done this now about a dozen times. I took her 
out this morning and she had a real fit. She 
laid down and kicked and frothed a little at the 


mouth. She came out of it in about five min- 
utes. She is a very lively pup and would surely 
make a nice dog if it were not for this trouble. 
We feed her meat, cornmeal and _ vegetables. 
Could it be that she is too young for such a 
diet?—-W. B. Pabst, Wallace, Idaho. 
Answer.—Fits may be attributed to several 
different conditions, therefore it is always best 
to be cautious how one advises dog owners re- 
garding them. We suggest you give her vermi- 
fuge after a forty-eight hour fast, and then place 
her on a straight unskimmed milk diet.—W.C.C. 





Will you explain to an old reader why it is 
that you never recommend any serums or vac- 
cines, etc.? 

Answer.—First, mainly for reasons set forth 
in my article on the subject, where we discussed 
serums, etc., very carefully. Secondly, because 
it is mot suited to non-professional hands. 
Thirdly, because, specifically, from a bacteriolog- 
ical standpoint a vaccine that does not coincide 
in its makeup with the bacteriology of the in- 
fection (that is to say, when the strains and 
species of the organisms found in the vaccine 
are not representative of the strains and species 
of the organism of the disease), then these prod- 
ucts seem quite inadequate, for the best bacteri- 
ological reasons, to combat the disease.—W.C.C. 





I want an Airedale dog. I am going to raise 
some pups, aS we are going to get a female dog 
soon. The question has come up about cutting 
off the pups’ tails. Why do Airedales’ tails have 
synnnenttttit 
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“READY TO GO” 


to be cut off? I think it is ridiculous and cruel 
and unnecessary, and just a fool notion started 
by someone. Please tell me why Airedales’ tails 
must be cut off, if they must, and if possible, as 
I believe and hope probably, give me some good 
reasons why those tails should not be left as 
the Lord made them.—Dog Lover, Penticton, 
B.S 

Answer.—We cordially agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by our correspondent. Docking 
dogs’ tails is a mutilation for style, but a really 
insignificant mutilation. We have written on 
this subject before, and will try and publish a 
careful discussion on “The Value of Imputing 
Style to Dogs” in a future issue. There really 
is a decided value to the dog and the owner. 
As far as docking a dog’s tail, especially with 
pups, it is too slight a hurt to consider as 
cruelty, and in this case no after detrimental 
effect occurs to the dog in any way. Docking 
a pup’s tail can only be considered as masquer- 
ading as cruelty. From a practical standpoint 
there is absolutely no reason for docking any 
dog’s tail. The custom began with the Cocker 
Spaniel. The idea prevailed that the underbrush 
made the tail sore. It didn’t, except in rare 
cases; but the custom grew, while the breeds 
were found to take on more smartness by reason 
of a correctly docked tail. An Airedale, fox 
terries, etc., with an undocked tail would be just 
as disfigured as a lady with her hair cut short 
like a man’s. For purely hunting purposes, the 
tail might just as well be left on, but if we wish 
to have some admiration for the looks of our 
dogs, we couldn’t educate the eye to tolerate our 
terriers with long tails after realizing instinctively 
the smartness a properly docked tail conveys. 
For selling purposes it would reduce the value 
of the dog tremendously. Dogs have to have 
certain standards, just as swans do, and the dog 
standards are pretty well settled for well-consid- 
ered reasons. From the standpoint of the happi- 
ness of the dog there is no question. An attrac- 
tive looking, stylish dog will always be better 
cared for and treated with more consideration on 
general principles than the wumattractive one.— 
W,..G. 





In twenty-four hours a dog will secrete gastric 
juice amounting to one-tenth the weight of its 


body. 
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This is a Shooting Family 


Coffeyville, Kans., boasts of six brothers, all 
first-class trapshooters, who shoot the same kind 
of a fowling piece. They are the Etchens. It 
isn’t often you find a family with six boys; it 
is more infrequent that you find six brothers 
who can shoot, and it is even less frequent that 
you will find more than two members of any 
family using the same kind of a firearm. The 
Etchens—Fred, Frank, Dave, William, Albert 
and Charles—are all excellent shots, and Mrs. 
Fred Etchen fits right in. Fred Etchen won 
the Kansas State Championship last year and 
this year won the Hazard Trophy, emblematic 
of the world’s doubles target championship, 
three times. He also made a run of 284 in the 
Iowa State Shoot, the second best run of the 
year, and was high over all shooters in the Colo- 
rado and Iowa State shoots. 

Frank Etchen finished in a tie for second in 
the Grand American Handicap this year. Mrs. 
Fred Etchen won the woman’s trapshooting 
championship of Kansas. It is what should be 
termed a “shooting family.” 





Here’s a Chance for You 


Here’s a chance for the veteran trapshooters. 
B. J. Robertson of Louisville, Ky., who admits 
to 74 years of age, is anxious to shoot a match 
of 100 clay targets with any shooter in the 
world beyond the three score and ten mark. 

So that you won’t think Robertson is a dead 
one, we want to tell you a few things about his 
shooting. In the Kentucky State Championship 
event this year he broke 195 out of 200 targets; 
in another shoot he broke 292 out of 300 tar- 
gets, and in a more recent shoot he tied Wool- 
folk Henderson, one of the best shots in the 
world, in a 100 target event. 

Uncle Ben figures he can defeat any veteran, 
and won’t haggle much over the conditions. All 
he asks is that his opponent be reasonable; in 
other words, he does not want too many re- 
strictions imposed on him. 


Fine Work With the 410-Gauge 


A remarkable exhibition of clay target break- 
ing with the little 410-gauge shotgun was given 
by John R. Taylor of Newark, O., on the clos- 
ing day of the National Rifle Matches at Camp 
Perry when Taylor broke 81 targets out of 100, 
standing at the regulation distance for the 12- 
gauge gun—16 yards behind the trap house. 

Taylor’s performance was witnessed by sev- 
eral hundred riflemen. It was accomplished in 
a squad of five, the other four using the 12- 





gauge gun. It is doubtful if a better perform- 
ance with the 410-gauge gun has ever been 
made. If a shooter breaks one-half of his tar- 


gets from 16 yards with the 410 he would con- 
sider himself a very good shot, and when he 
breaks 81 we want to tell tg2 world about it. 
It makes a man feel happy when he can break 
targets from the regulation distance with a 
small shotgun. It is mighty good sport. This 
gun was originally designed for boys and girls, 
but thousands have been sold the past year to 
grown-ups for use in the field at small animals. 

Taylor, by the way, is one of the best pro- 
fessional shots in the United States. For fifteen 
years he has ranked within the first ten up to 
last year, when, thru an accident, he did very 
little shooting. This year he came back, and at 
6,130 targets he broke 5,896, for an average of 
.9618. He also won the singles and doubles 
professional championships of Ohio, and was 
high professional in the Michigan State Shoot. 
Taylor has won the professional championship 
of Ohio for a good many years, and both this 
year and last he was only one target behind the 
winner on the 18 yards National Championship 
at 18 yards. 

Besides being a high-class shot Taylor is un- 
questionably the most popular trapshot in the 
United States today. 





Duncan Is Coming Champion 


Just a few words about a transhooter who we 
believe will develop into the best clay target 
breaker of all time if he will give the sport the 
same serious consideration as some of the veter- 
ans. The shooter in question is Boyd F. Dun- 
can of Lucy, Tenn. 

This lad is in his 24th year. He the 
Tennessee State Championship as an amateur 
before he reached his 20th birthday. and every 
year since he has won the professional cham- 
Pionship. This year besides winning the singles 


won 








he also won the doubles championship. He also 
won the professional all-round championship of 
Tennessee, with 330 breaks out of 350 targets. 
The winner of the amateur championship broke 
322 targets. Duncan’s run of 146 was the high- 
est by any professional in the Tennessee state 
shoot. His run of 111 was the highest in the 
Mississippi State Shoot by a professional, as was 
his 168 in the Kentucky State Tournament. 

Duncan shot in eight state championship 
tournaments this year, and in seven of them his 
scores were high over all the other professionals, 
and in four of the shoots he was high over both 
the amateurs and professionals. This is the best 
evidence we can give as to his ability. Duncan 
was high over all professionals and amateurs in 
Tennessee with 526, in Oklahoma with 527, in 
Mississippi with 485, and Florida with 472 
breaks. He was high over all professionals in 
Alabama with 581, Georgia with 568, and Ken- 
tucky with 388. He broke one target less than 
the shooter who was high over all in the Arkan- 
sas State Tournament. His average this season 
will be close to 97 per cent. 

We have every reason to believe that age will 
bring him experience that will make him a won- 
derful shot. 


Incidentally, he is a south-paw shooter. 
> 





Women Trapshooters 


The world does move. 

A few years ago women were as scarce in the 
trapshooting ranks as thirst parlors in Maine— 
yet Mrs. E. King of Winona won the handi- 
cap event in the Minnesota State Championship 
tournament by breaking 95 targets from 18 
yards. 

If you told some of the shooters a few years 
ago that a woman would defeat 100 or more of 
the sterner sex in a handicap shooting event 
they would have looked at you, smiled and pitied 
you, and then would have called a meeting to 
decide where you should be sent. But it has 
happened, and one of these days we venture to 
remark that some fair diana will break thru and 
win a state championship. This is not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Just as soon as the women 
find they can break the targets as skillfully as 
the men—and they can with practice—you will 
find a number of women close to the top in the 
trapshooting scores. 

Women can shoot just as well as men if they 
will give shooting the same time and attention 
that they give to knitting or cooking. Men are 
proficient in shooting because they give it a lot 
of time. The best shooters devote most of their 
time to shooting. There were few, if any, of 
the male shooters who could defeat Mrs. Ad. 
Topperwein in a match, and in an endurance 
contest Mrs. Topperwein could defeat any 
shooter in the world. Women are supposed to 
be frail creatures, but there was—and is—noth- 
ing frail about Mrs. Topperwein. There is no 
reason why other women cannot shoot as well 
as Mrs. Topperwein or Annie Oakley. 

We have some mighty good women shots 
coming along. Mrs. Toots Randall of Lima, 
Ohio, gives every indication of becoming one of 
the best of women shots. She has performed 
creditably in many eastern tournaments this 
year. 

In the same shoot that she won the handicap 
event Mrs. King won the woman’s champion- 
ship of the state with 182 breaks in 200, the 
same score that Mrs. Vogel won with in Michi- 
gan, one less than Mrs. Groat won with in Cali- 
fornia, and three less than Mrs. Winkler won 
with in Illinois. These scores will give you an 
excellent idea of how women are progressing in 
the sport of trapshooting. 


A Great Shooter Is Earle 


One of the coming shooters of this land is 
Paul Earle of Starr, S. C. He has been shoot- 
ing at the traps three times, and those three 
years he has won the championship of his home 
state. Last year he won the Maplewood Cham- 
pionship with 100 straight. This year he re- 
peated. He was tied by F. E. Watkins of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and on two shoot-offs of 40 targets 
Earle broke them all to 39 for Watkins. This 
gives him a run of at least 240 straight in this 
event. Earle won everything except the trap- 
houses in the Southern Zone shoot. Earle will 
soon be classed among the best we have. 








“Hang it, George, everything I tell you goes 
in at one ear and comes out at the other.” 
“Well,” said George, with a hurt look, “ye 


can’t blame me for havin’ two ears, can ye?” 





IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


MCGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 





The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big game hunter and the sportsman. 
It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 


the North; describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the hikes 


over rolling barrens for caribou, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions on outfit- 
ting for a trip in that land. 


The book also contains a chapter on gen- 


eral sheep hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has been pursued by 
the author in the Rockies of the United 
States probably to as great an extent as 


by any American sportsman. 
Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made 


from. photographs taken by the author 
while hunting both in Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $3.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 














“WATERSHED” 
SHEDS WATER 


Wet Workers. Preserves and Adds New 
Life to Leather. No Harmful Ingredients 


35c PER CAN 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR 
42 Garden St. Newark, N. J. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 














HUNTERS and FISHERMEN ! 


Prove your fish and game stories by letting 
us mount your next specimen. Expert mount- 
ing of birds, animals, fish, fur rugs and game 
heads. Tanners of furs, hides, skins and nov- 
elty leathers. Exclusive high grade taxi- 
dermy work to order. Twenty-two years’ 
successful practice and actual experience. 


HEIST STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 


527-629 ROYAL ST., EW ORLEANS, LA. 
OLDER LAKES CONTAIN 


F IS LESS FISH 

This may be due to untoward changes 
in breeding areas. Is your lake de- 
teriorating? I examine, peport and 
adjust. Literature on request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box, 107C, StationG, N.Y.C. 














INVESTIGATIONS SHOW SOME 














Meation Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 
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a | one ot | AIREDALE TERRIERS tae “one wan boc 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
OORANG AIREDALES “ad 


for coon, skunk, opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
The 20th Century | | Lines of 
All-round Dogs v. 


ON es 


partridge. Used extensively on cougar, mountain lion, bear, en= 
*| dorsed by ROOSEVELT and RAINEY. We have the best hunting 
stock on earth, puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, Kootenai Chin- 
ook, only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has 
been used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illustrated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS Box i5a Weston, N. J. 


KILLS FLEA = SUCKHORN-AIREDALES 

“ mepeemem| Pups are raised in the Open 

Sergeant's Skip Flea Soap positively kills MEP Fe] Gemebind “Thoknmtine 
eas, lice, etc on’t tat 3 

nor mat hair but sedi deen, oom ak es See Se Eee. 


fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
or from us. A Medicine Delivery and Satisfaction. 


for Every Classy 
F R E £ Dog Ailment at all A ton -nad Stock for Sale 
DOG BOOK 


~*~ 
Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 
Polk Miller’s famous 


Dog Book, 64 pages 


Breeding 




































Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 








mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for s : 

farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and raising feeding and FOR SALE—Trained ’coon and ’possum hounds, 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers gree blenk, ailment also bird dogs. Oak Grove Farm Kennels, 
and hunters. Choicestock forsale. Also Fox- chart and Sen. Vest’s Americus, Ga. 11-tf 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. | celebrated *‘Tribute FOXHOUND PUPS REDBONE and Walker 


: A ; to Dog.”’ , 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. De- tolap iv estan 


scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


males, 10 females $5. Wm. Carter, Buckland, 
Mass. 12-1t 


/ 603GovernorSt. wt 























POLK MILLER DRUG CO. \ | 
OORANG KENNELS J Richmond, Va RABBIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken | 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World fox hounds, ‘coon, ‘possum, skunk, squirrel , 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPS, from real | dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
hunters, ranch raised. Ideal for Xmas gifts. York, Pa. 9-6t 
Carl Fender, Augusta, Mont. 12-1t 





THOROLY BROKEN BEAGLE HOUNDS— | FINISHED and 


CHAMPION GREAT DANE—Airedale, big Guaranteed good hunters and not gun shy. | EXPERIENCED 

















husky, three-quarter Airedale pups, $25.00. Ira ? P 2 
D. Gihert. Wadeos, Tense. 12-1t | Stamp. Warren Henderson, ena” SHOOTING 
ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, Ark., | (QR SALE—Pure-bred Irish Setter pups, DOGS 

offer for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat whelped last May. All have hunted, pointed | Wespecialize in 
ete wolf and deer an eae ~~ gy eg and natural retrievers. Enclose stamp. Dr. | Bred Bitches 
a yoo along Teli oun 7 a + 1ep R. H. Washburn, Montrose, Colo. 12-1t | wg ae 

re < - B. = y ar Se stact n " a : . 1 
pall ogs elivery and satl a 52.0 AIREDALES—Registered bitch in whelp to | ROSS CAPPS 
OZARK MOUNTAINS : > x me oy Tintern Pisa naa o oe —_ | Amite, La. 

ut I ) ALN. coon hounds, possum, | able. so puppies tor sale. aswe enneis, 

skunk hounds, fox hounds, rabbit and cat | Toledo, Ohio 12-2t iKiSH WALER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
hounds. Fine puppies $15 pair. Silent and open’ | HIGH-CLASS fox, cat, coon hounds as good er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
trailers. 10 days try-out. A. L. Austin, P.O. as live; a few still-trailing coon and varmint | coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
Box 101, Cass, Ark. 12-1t | dogs: rabbit hounds. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, | trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11- tf 

Ark.’ 12-1t FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox and cat hounds, ’coon, 








| ’possum, skunk and squirrel dogs, sent on trial, 
| you to be the judge. Special summer list free. 
Mount Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood ; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 12-1t 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange Bz 
and general debility. You will notice the 





ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID THIS DOG — 


With you do g's name, 





2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
corwcmnw | RAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


EX- 


Bde. /G g's ner 
Name plates have above with- 
out collar, including rivets 35c, 
3 for $1.00. Dog leads 35c. Dog 


c.0.D. ORDERS 10c EXTRA ¢2)) 9 rs ,with chain at 































T.B.SULLIVAN Dept. X, 100 Abbott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass 



















A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ 


FOR SALE—Twenty trained beagles, thirty | 
beagle pups. Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, | 
















Indiana. 12-1t PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM“IS UP TO DATE AND | difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. av 
FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, skunk and STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS Cl 

opossum dogs, pure hounds. A. F. Sampey, | NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. ’ 
Springfield, Mo. 12-2t | Kohden eraiieiedael garrett , a tial Foss —_ als 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES are still on the job. cise, yet thorough, guide in agg. gy ttl er snk gai ne As SA 






peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and : 


the art of trainia handlin 
Sof tanita trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- = 


Best ever. Hunters, fighters and show stock. 



































St. Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 12-1t Mer Kennels, bileatie- Ta: ) r “10-tf Ss 
RABBIT p. O UN DS — Guaranteed, choroty especially for the novice, COCKER SPANIELS—This famous kennel . bie 
trained, $20 each. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, but equa ay Vetunte t0 Oe breeds the world’s best English and American N 
Ala 12-1t following the instructions hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for , 
FOR SALE—English setter pups enrolled 18th lainly given, every children; puppies only for sale; males, $25 ; SE 
Futulity. Whelped June 6th. Whirl Wind- | Shooter wah — females, "$15. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘Atkinsen,”’ I 
Iowa Maid. Write for price. Geo. W. Spates, | Lis own dogs te Denver, Colo. 2-ti per 
Douglas, Wyo 12-2t | ark peng Piet PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS— = 
FOR SALE—Several trained ’coon and 'possum | retrieve, or if 80, Suitable for coon, cat, deer, rabbits, ei 22 
hounds cheap. E. J. Young, Americus, Ga. | is hard mouthed, wolves and all other fur- bearing animals. July y 
11-tf | or shok cNeace pont is whipsh —", topoint and Walker strains. Trained and untrained; ten FO 

ns etc ou ’ by °, 
will find ample directions how . p deers any ‘such days trial allowed. J. E. Adams, Herrick, , Tl. i 2t Ci 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or ATTENTION Sportsmen! and 






THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY,KY., 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 


breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive Yomprehensible, popular own, devoid 
of long-spua theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime senting not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 


OAK GROVE KENNELS of and 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of Mot 
high’ class dogs. We are offer- curs 
ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum Bri 
; hounds that are cold trailers and ric 
‘ tree barkers. They are real coon- SP. 


| ers and deliver the game. Have 

















Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. |\\ plenty of first class rabbit hounds Ww 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to | | which will please the most crit- pends 
judge the quality, satisfactionguar- | Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 a ga nag corey pl drawi 
2 > z | ers and setters, beagles, fox - 
anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly | OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. COMPANY Hovk: Ohaise youn: does and Gun r 


illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 


ten cents in coin. 6-tf DENVER, COLO. 


puppies, ten days’ trial. De- YANK! 
scriptive price list ten cents { 




















A- Magazine of the West 
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ILE AI 
Kennel Department 


DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. Allbreeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 


tortlen ull a 




















NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 





AIREDALE BREEDERS, here is a great chance to get Tin* 
tern Tip Top blood, from a daughter of this great Airedale, 
sired by a Colorado breed dog. Pups whelped September 26. 
Order now. 
Cc. G. WALTON, Box 498, Boulder, Colo. 











POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 10-3t 











ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected Sremerenne of of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $ Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colorado. 























WESTMINSTER KENNELS, Tower Hill, I11., 

offers fox, wolf, coyote, ’coon, skunk, ’possum 
and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. Cracker- 
jack rabbit hounds at $17.50 each. Dogs start- 
ing to trail, $13. Descriptive price list, 10c, 
coin or stamps. 11-2t 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


PINE CROFT KENNELS 
OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


A GREAT NEW BOOK 
—Seven Wonderful Dog Stories— 


THE STORY of JACK 
By J. Horace Lytle 


Your money back with- 
out question if you don’t 
like this book. So send 
the price of $1.50 at our 
risk. If you could but 
realize how thrilling, fas- 
cinating —how full of 
gripping interest is every 
line of THE STORY 
OF JACK—you'd send 
for it right now. So take 
our word for it and do so. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


























Jim Thorpe Says: 
“Great stuff. Best 
book I've ever read. 
It just hits my taste, 
and there sure must 
be others like me. 
They should read it.’” 
Indian Jim is a great 
hunter as well as the 
world’s greatest ath- 























1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
Arms 
BARGAIN—9 mm. Luger, Audley holster, fine 


condition $25. J. F. Miller, 2279 Andrews 
ave., New York. 12-1t 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 

Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th st. ; 12-tf 
SAVAGE .22 N. R. A. new $21. Ray Nelson, 
_ Roy, Utah. - 12-1t 
SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS—Post- 


paid $6.25 per set. One holding tool and three 


blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, 

N.. J. 12-tf 

SEL L .45 Auto Colt, absolutely new $30. .45 

Army $20. .30 Krag carbine, barrel 

wine $20. A. Kent, 2418 Tremont place, Den- 
9 


ver, Colo. 12-1t 


.22 W. R. F. Want .88 S. & W. What have 
you? W. T. Clemes, Blissfield, Mich. 12-1t 


FOR SALE—Single-shot Winchester musket, 

cal. .22, long rifle. Excellent condition, inside 
and out. Sights, Lyman Tang, with windage 
and globe front with interchangeable disks. 
Mounted with Stevens 8-power scope, very ac- 
curate combination, $35. Bridgeport Rifle Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 12-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machir>* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO.. 
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SPORTSMEN! TAKE NOTICE! 


A gunsmith for 38 years offers you by parcel 
post for one dollar a preparation ready for 
blueing or browning gun barrels and parts. 
Same as all factories use. Requires no ma- 
chinery. Anyone can do it—directions with 
material. Address 


PENNSYLVANIA GUN & INVENTIVE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 

















AMMUNITION AT LOWEST PRICES—.45 
auto. $4.50 per 100; .38 revolver $3 per 100; 
.32-cal. $2.75 per 100; Mauser 7.65, packed in 


original German boxes, $4 per 100; 6.35 ditto 
$3.75 per 100; rifle ammunition for German 
Mauser 88-8 mm., original boxes $12.50 per 100; 
Krag .30-40s $3 per 100; Springfield ammunition 
-30-6s $3 per 100. All prices f.0.b. N. Y.; no 
c.o.d’s.; no catalogs. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers st. New 
York. 12-1t 


HAENEL made .25-cal. German automatic pis- 
tol, new, none better $10. John Walton, 607 
Nashville ave., New Orleans. 12-1t 
BARGAIN S—300, .30-’06, 150-grain, soft point 
ammunition $5.50 per 100; 6 revolvers and 


pistols. P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. 12-1t 
SALE—Krag rifle good inside and out, $20. 

Carbine fair shape but accurate, $10. L. 8. 
Anderson, 5751 _ Grace st. , Chicago. 12-1t 


BIGGE ST BARGAIN MONEY CAN BUY— 
25 Nazert bolt action rifles, remodeled and re- 
chambered for .30-40 Krag, new Remington 
make, $19.75 f.0.b. N. Y.; no c.o0.d’s.; no 
catalog. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers st., New 
York. 12-1t 
SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 
Shoots .388 S. & W. special cartridge. 1 inch 
groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 
venient. Postpaid $4. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 
FOR SALE—.38 Colt automatic pocket, new 
condition $30. Carl B. Giefer, Hayward, Wis. 


12-1¢t 

FOR SALE—Model 52 Winchester. New, per- 
fect, extra accurate, $40. Model 27 Marlin 
.25 rim-fire repeater. Peep sights, tapped for 
scope, nickel steel barrel, silencer; perfect; $25. 
Colt Officers’ model 7%4-inch; new; perfect; $35. 
No trades. Willis O. C. Ellis, Greenfield, Ohio. 
12-1t 


GENUINE STAG HORN sstocks for Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers and automatic pis- 
tols. Endorsed by experts. $6 delivered. Money 
back if you want it. Springer, 325 Hawley ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 12-1t 
FIREARM BARGAIN—.303 Enfield rifle slight- 
ly used, takes 8 mm. Mauser cartridge, $20 
f.o.b. N. Y.; no c.o.d. Satisfaction or money 
returned. Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers st., New 
York. 12-1t 
.30 LUGER new $27. .45 Smith & Wesson new 
$26. L. Brittan, 736 Park ave., Hoboken, 
1, ee 2 12-1t 
REBLUE YOUR GUNS—Formula fac- 
tories use mailed for $1. E. B38, 
Dane, Wis. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—Three-barreled Hollenbeck; 
gauge; .32-40 rifle. Price $110. W. HH. 
French, 3204 Hamilton st., Phila., Pa. 12-1t 
UNHEARD i VALUES—.25 Mauser auto- 
matic $11.75; .32 Mauser automatic $12.75; 
.38 Colt y ied Special revolver, 6-inch barrel, 
slightly used $16; beautiful .32 Be scurdl, Colt 
model, Belgian make, takes ten cartridges, extra 
magazine, $16, target pistols, 10-inch barrels, 
rifle-bolt-action, finest Belgian make, _ .22-cal. 
$8.50, .45 Colt automatic $25. Magazines, 
handles, holsters, shotguns, rifles, etc., at lowest 
oe No catalog, no c. o. d’s., all prices f. o. b. 
. Y. Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers st. , Ww. Y. 12-1¢ 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads, 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 


like 
J. Simon, 


16- 

















| “Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 
= Any rifleman who will read and study the 
=text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will wy | most interesting. 
Pocpaee’ py Col. acnab 
yt Whelen 


‘$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
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FOR SALE—One 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

rifle with special 22-inch barrel, Lyman re- 
ceiver sight, quantity of cartridges and new 
empty primed shells and bullets, in new and gun- 
crank condition, $55 cash only. One Eastman 
kodak, No. 3 autographic, 3%4x4%4 F. 7.7. 
Anastigmat lens, portrait lens and self timer, 
brand new outfit absolutely perfect, $20 cash 
only. R. D. Talmage, Easthampton, N. Y. 12-1t 
WANTED—Old carbines. Indian 

bead work. P. North st., 
New Castle, Pa. 12-1t 


Winchester 
A. Mackey, 18 W. 


ITHACA, new double 12, No. 1, automatic 
ejectors, Jostam pad, Hardy case, $60. A. B. 
McDorman, 616 Quitman st., Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


SALE—Savage .250 bolt rifle, Lyman rear, new, 

perfect $38. Winchester model 1890 short Ly- 
man rear, inside perfect $10. Whelan’s American 
rifle postpaid $4. 110 different copies Outdoor 


Life, Arms & The Man, Hunter Trader Trapper 


etc. $7. Bordon range telescope $8. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. V. B. Covington, Love- 
land, Colo. 12-1t 


FOR SALE—12-30 double hammer American 

shotgun good condition $15, 10-gauge Belgian 
double hammer shotgun 32 in laminated barrels 
$20, Winchester repeating hammerless shotgun 
model 1912—12-30 full choke used two weeks 
chicken shooting like new $38, 25-20 Winchester 
repeating rifle used but in good condition $17.50, 
.22 long rifle Savage auto-loading fine condition 
$20. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 12-1t 


BARGAIN—Remington high power, bolt action 

rifle, takes 7.62 mm.; factory new condition 
$9.75 f.0.b. N. Y. No c.o0.d’s. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Ben Sloan, 88A Chambers 
st.. New York. 12-1t 
EXCHANGE—Premo 3% x 4%, Zeiss Anastig- 

mat lens, compound shutter, leather case and 
adapter, cost $55. Want model 17, 20-gauge 
Remington, .25-35 Savage featherweight, or good 
set binoculars. Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, 
Idaho. 12-1t 
SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 

and shotguns, checkered neat design 1-inch 
trap. Postpaid $4.50. Fitted to your gun $6. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 


FOR SALE—28-inch full choke Remington auto 
shotgun, Jostam recoil pad, only used a short 


time. Fine shape, $62.50. J. M. Abbott, W api- 
nitia, Ore. 12-1t 
NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 

bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison ave., LaGrange, III. 12-4t 
FOR SALE—Remington bolt rifle with sling, 

.80-'06. New condition. $50. R. N. White, 
Merced, Calif. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—.22-caliber Winchester automatic 


.38 Smith & Wesson, 6%- 
inch barrel, target sights. Both guns in perfect 
condition and look like new. Best cash offer 
takes either. Carl Evans, 300 South Lawrence, 
Wichita, Kans. 12-1t 
SINGLE ACTION COLT .38-40, 5%-inch bar- 

rel—blue almost new. Price $24. 44 cap and 
ball also 41 navy, almost new looking, powder 
flask old cartridges, $15 and $10. 50 shotguns 


rifle, peep sights. 


.30 high-power rifles, revolvers, kodaks. We buy 
sell exchange—gunsmiths. Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 
205 South 7th st., Minneapolis. 12-1t 
WANTED—.30-40 Winchester S. S._ Inside of 

barrel first-class condition. Box 114, Jersey- 
ville, Ill. 12-1t 








SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 
-— fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. | 
STANBRA GUN STORE 
Ee 1315R.R.Ave.  6-It Bellingham, eid 
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Here It Is! 
The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 


Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 


SPECIAL OFFER 60 DAYS 
500 OF THESE SPLENDID GUNS - 500 


AT $30.00 EACH 
Luger .30 Cal, Regular Model. __..---- $30.00 
Luger .38 Cal. Military Model__-....--- 37.50 
Mauser .25 Cal. Pocket Model_- —-- 2500 
Mauser .32 Cal. Pocket Model-_---....-- 16.00 


Also all other new guns. 
This price offer extended to Jan. 1st. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. Only Bank Drafts 
and Money Orders accepted. 
H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 


























BROWNIE .22 semi-automatic new $6; .25 
automatic $8.50; pair powerful field glasses 
$14. Worth double. C. Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 
12-It 

REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 
secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 


fom. 10-3t 
GOOD BUY FOR GOOD SPORTSMAN! 
Will sacrifice a few of my Springfield Krag 


Jergerson rifles 1896 model, slightly used, perfect 
condition, price $11.50; 300-Krag Jergerson am- 
munition $3.50 per 100; 300-7mm. Mauser am- 


munition $3 per 100; no c.o.d Will refund 
money if not satisfied F. O. B. Washington 
H. 5s 1203 Penn. ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. 12-1t 





New .250-3000 Savage, bolt action, 
$45.00. In factory box. First money, 
order gets it. R 
SOLOMON LOAN COMPANY 
1663 Larimer St. Denver, Colorado 











OL D- TIM E and modern firearms bousht, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 








wll Ha bt 
Birds and Animals 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Young trios $13 
per trio between Oct, lst 
and Jan. Ist. 
GEORGE W.MEANS f 
Box 355, Concord. N. Carolina Ei 
RAISE SILVER FOX—I pay $500 to $900 a 
pair for foxes raised from my stock. I furnish 


registered quality foxes. R. A. Trail, ieee ep 
It 











/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


ees carne Weg: sofose tar 
es ‘ox uskrat te. 
raised anywhere. A 
Pass eens Oona ‘and, bere 33 FREE ! 
i COMMON SENSE prime 
RAISING,’ de ronal, and co; 
America’s leading smal! stock macazine, al ny 10 cents. cit ae 






Outdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 0. £. BLDG., KANSAS Ci 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Abundance of choice 
stock all colors and sizes. Chamberlain Bros., 
Ashland, Ohio. 12-1t 
FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small, either sex. E. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 11-2t 
FERRETS—White and brown, large or small. 
Write for prices before buying. Irving Stock- 
ing, Wakeman, Ohio, R. D. No. 1. 11-2t 


Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, Boston, 
1919, 1920. Nineteen ribbons and seven cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“Borestone Loami 96,’’ International Champion 
“Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’’ National Champion, 
Canada 


Borestone Mt.Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color; write 
for prices. Harry Chandler, R. F. D. 5, New 
London, Ohio. 10-3t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 

than any other live stock rais- |; 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
er t. 4 different plans. 

















FOR SALE OR TRADE 
TWO HICH CRADE 12-CAUCE SHOT 
CUNS, PARKER AND ITHACA 


both with ejectors, recoil pads and Lyman 
sights; also we do a large business in Hen- 
soldt Binoculars, and sometimes accept 
firearms as part payment. 


D. TRASS MADISON, OHIO 














GUNS, new and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


LUGER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


SPECIAL SALE OF 100 BRAND NEW PISTOLS 
to December 31st only. Use American 
ammunition. PRICES; 9mm (.38 cal.), 
4inch barrel, $37. 7.65 (.30 cal.), 3% in. 
barrel, $30. German leather holsters, $3. Flat 
wooden detachable stocks for converting pistol 
into arifle, $4, Magazines, $1.75. German Luger 
ammunition $3.75 per 100 cartridges full patch. 
Also Famous MAUSERautomatic pistol carbines, 
9mm cal , 52 inch barrel, 10 shots, range 600 yds., 
weight 8% lbs., wooden holster stock and 2 clips, 
$41. The7.63mm cal., same as 9mm cal. but with 
1000 yds _ range is $42.60. Extra holster stocks, $6.50. 
German MAUSER ammunition full patch, $4.26 per 100 with 
clips; $3.76 without clips. Money back guarantee. Above 
sent C. O. D. or send money order 


P. VON FRANTZIUS, Dept.7, 828 George St., Chicago, Ill. 
























10-GAUGE, HALF PRICE—Arrow, 4%-1%, 

2-4-5-6-7%, $34 per 1,000; chilled, $35.50 
(worth $71) fresh loads. Empties $9.90 per 
1,000 (cost $18.40). Large stock. 12-gauge 
smokeless, $34.75 per 1,000. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, IIl. 11-3t 


BARGAIN—7 mm. Mauser ammunition for 

rifles packed in original cases (1500) in each) 
per case $35 f.o.b. Washington. Army Supply 
Co., 1203 Penn. ave., Washington, D.C. 12-1t 





“IT saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 


Just say, 








One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 
Books and Magazines 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


( John A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. S. 


Joint author of ‘““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 














60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Rhead 


Every up-to-date Fly and_ Bait 
Angler should own this first and 
only work on its subject. The book 
contains colored plates of over one 
hundred insects trout consume, full 
charts, etc. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 

















Homesteads and Lands 








CATTLE RANCHES - HAY RANCHES 


with or without stock, 80 to640 acres. Improved 
and partly improved. Final patents and good 
water rights. JAS.S. SIMPSON, Jackson, Wyo. 











FOR SALE—Dry farm, 320 acres, situated 18 

miles northeast of Greeley, Weld County; 120 
acres under cultivation. Good modern 5-room 
house; cellar under rear half. Good modern 
barn, 40x40; good-sized chicken coop. Well 
125 feet deep; windmill with 20-foot tower, 10- 
foot wheel; abundance of excellent water; build- 
ings erected three years ago. This farm is 2% 
miles from U. P. station. Buildings and well 
could not be duplicated for less than $6,500. 
Will sell for $10,000. Address C, Outdoor. Life, 
Denver, Colo. 11-2t-C 





OKLAHOMA farms write for fur agriculture 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Pre 
11-2t 

$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


GOOD CAT AND LION HUNTING in New 
Mexico. Steve Elkins, care Oliver Parker, El 
Rito, New Mexico. Dees ; Fe ee es: 








FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 




















Fe canta 
THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 








Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
Taxidermy 
Send Your Trophies to 
EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 

3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 








TANNED BABY DEER SKINS $1 each, six 
for $5 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Box 2180, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-3t 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Taxidermist and Furrier 
Best work at lowest 
prices guaranteed. 


JOSEPH KATONA 


Foreman for Jonas Bros. for 9 years. 
PHONE SOUTH 6478 
820 West 9th Ave., Denver, Colo. 

















HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment, solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 12-1t 








NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS AND HUNTERS 


I make a specialty of mounting game heads 
of all kinds. Also tan and make up all 
kinds of hides in rugs and furs ready to wear. I have a 
large supply of game heads, forms and rugs; heads ready 
for use. Send in yourordersearly. All work guaranteed 
and moth proof. Write in for prices. 

H. W. SWIHART 
Taxidermist and Tanner 
Manufacturer of Papier Mache Work 
118 E. Pearl St. Jackson, Mich. 























I MOUNT BIRDS, animals and heads true to 

life. 12 years at the same place in the same 
business. E. C. Shabilon, artist-taxidermist, 
Orangeville, III. 12-1t 


Thanks. 





Will you mention Outdoor Life? 
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FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose 

heads, 54 and 48 inches spread of horns. 
Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Woodland caribou 
heads, white tail and mule deer heads; perfect 
in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 12-2t 
FUR MOUNTING—Correctly handled, moose, 

elk, mule and white tail deer, caribou heads, 
sets of horns, scalps. Crated or baled to go 
cheaply by express anywhere in U. S. A. Edwin 
Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 12-2t 

BROKER IN TAXI- 


0. R. GILBERT DERMY and FURS 


Everything for the Taxidermist and Den. 
Making a Speciaity of Wolf Skin Furs. 
LANDER, WYOMINC 




















FOR SALE—AIl my unmounted stock. Closing 

out on unmounted specimens cheap. Last offer 
of any specimens. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 10-4t 





“OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
‘ene —_ of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
iow 66. wert Write for one today. N.W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy, Elweod Bi Om: 


GLASS - 


EYES 


ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 

cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 

$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 

rare fur. Address F. A. E., care ae 
-tf- 



















Wild Duck Attractions 




































Wild Ducks and Geese of all kinds. 
at 50 each. BARTLETT’S P 
Belle Plaine, Kansas 


Mallards 
ARK, 














WILD DUCK FOODS that bring the ducks in 
Terrell, 





swarms. Literature. Write Clyde 
Dept. B234, Oshkosh, Wis. 12-1t 
Miscellaneous 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
WORLD’S STANDARD 
The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 
to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12x 
Write for list of nearly one hundred styles 
DuMAURIER CO. Dept. 012 Elmira, N. Y. 





FLY TYING MATERIALS, books, supplies, 
leaders, flies. Catalog free. T. Willmarth, 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 12-1t 


PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, 


$1.45. W. E. Noyer’s Supply House, Milton, 
Pa. 12-1t 
FEW German army binoculars, cheap. G. 
__ Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 12-1t 





WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT FORTY 
Our illustrated free booklet holds much of 
interest to men troubled with headache, 
sciatica, painful and tender feet, disturbed 
slumber, prostate gland disorder and other 
painful conditions peculiar to men of mid- 
dle age and past. Write today for your 
copy; it will be sent free without obliga- 
tion. Address Electro Thermal Company, 
5102 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio. 











WANTED—Position as sheepherder, or govern- 
ment hunter. Have fine pack of dogs. Am 


professional hunter and trapper. Can furnish 
references. Joe Martin, R 4, Box 243, Houston, 
Texas. 12-1t 
PLEASANT ROOT—Easily, inexpensively over- 

comes any tobacco habit. Send address. 
Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fila. 12-2t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 
15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 3-tf 








AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











FUR COATS—Beaver, muskrat, Montana poney. 
Leather coats and vest# Beautiful Indian 


baskets. Navajo blankets. Genuine buckskin 
gleves. Cheap. Vollum Ranch, Birmingham, | 
Wash. 12-1t | 
BR AND “NEW LeMAIRE $100 convertible 
8-10-12x binocular. Trade for diamond or 
Liberty bonds. C. Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 12-1t | 
CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or bunions 


cured at home without pain. 


trial offer. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, Dept. 15, 
Bandon, Ore. 11-6t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. 11-6t 
TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF — For mild 

smoking; 10 Ibs., $1.50; 20 Ibs., $2.75; will 
furnish free receipt for preparing. LEAF TO- 
BACCO EXCHANGE, Mayfield, Ky., Star 
Route. 11-1t 





OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO—=3-year-old leaf, 

ripe, rich, nature cured. “The Kind That 
Made Kentucky Famous.’”’ Chewing and smok- 
ing; 3 lIbs., $1, postpaid. KENTUCKY TO- 
BACCO ASS’N, W496. Hawesville, Ky. 11-2t 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 11-1t 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


HUNTING BOWS AND ARROWS for sale, 

also yew wood for bows. Address Arthur 
Young, 1520 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 8-5t 





Tell ’ em that you saw it in Outdoor Life. 





PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


Boe Hanti 








Steel Traps. 333 pa: 


A Trip on the Great La 





246 p 


NOTE. 


Forest, Field and 
cloth bound, except 
illustrated exceptin 
fan Wilds end 3001 

PRICES. two 


on Bee Huntin 
at < 


75 N. Ohio Ave. 





Notice—Hunters, Traders, Trappers, Prospectors, Campers, Fur Raisers, Gin- 
seng Growers, Taxidermists., etc.—secrets explained by “Old Timers.” 














Write for my | 


HARDING’S 


. 80 pages 
Science of rapping, 245 pages. «+++ 
Fur Farming. 278 pages 
Hunting Dogs, 253 pages 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages.. 
Fox Trapping. 185 pages 
| Mink Trapping. 188 pages ........-- coo f 
Deadfalis and Snares, 232 pages--....-. 
Ferret Facts aad — 214 pages .... 


.00 
Land Cruising and P Prespeciing, 176 pages 1.00 
Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pages 0 
Science of Fishing, 258 pages.........+ 
Canadian Wilds, 277 pages 


The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pages 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pages. ¢. 25 
Fifty Years @ Hunter and Trapper, 313 pp. 1.25 
— — — Medicinal a 


} Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370 pages 


Above books were written by 
those who from long experience know the 


If tw 
A $1.50 heeks are ordered together Pha isa 
reduction of 10 cts. on each, No reduction 
and Fur Buyers’ Guide. 


82 pages fully describing, 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio 
a) 
TME fae 
CABIN BOAT He 
PRIMER Y 
. 
amas 4 
— 





TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 
to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is publshed by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.85 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.85 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


COLORADO 





DENVER, 











| You are assured the best of ser- 
| vice by mentionng OUTDOOR 
LI FE when writing advertisers. 
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Stream, well printed 
Bee Hunting, and all 
Bee Hunting. Canad- 
uestions one 

or more $1. $1 "5 or 


AND PROFIT by Ordering for Yourself and Friends. 











| Important—These Books are Practical and Easily Understood. 
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There has been a Big 

leman 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North 


America. Here it is:— 


Animal Geile 


256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. 
pictures are admirable as works of art. 
CURATE aart, and the animals are entertainingly 
and CORRECTLY described. 
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for a goo 


North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLES K. REED 


artist know animals. 


The publisher's price of thisnew and 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 
for a limited period we offer ““Animal 
Guide”’ 


gil gg LE re 
Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


' OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed please find 75 cents. 


illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this 
Special Price. 


he 
It is AC- 


Both author and 


75c 


Send me the | 





GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 


male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings. 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds"’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 5Cec 
' esseeeesSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todaytsassece 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Uenver, Colo. 

‘ Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
H ““GAME BIRDS"’ to 

° TRAE ois cvclccascenénesasnboebwiews'seodseessnecegnbusemes 


' Pall AGArens. ...ccccccccccssccccccconeccestvcccccccessess 




















YEARLY INDEXES FOR 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


As a@ paper conservation measure we 
have discontinued the practice of 
publishing the annual index in our 
December number, as comparatively 
few use them. However, we have had 
a number of these indexes printed, 
and to those who desire to bind up 
their magazines we shall be glad to 
send copies of the 1921 index on re- 
ceipt of a 2-cent stamp from each 
applicant. 
































“The Medicine Man in the 


Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
— books and this is one of the best for the 


"OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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ATTY 


NO CATALOGS 


E. H. STEUCK 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 


FISHING TACKLE: 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 





BACK TO NATURE 








By NEWTON NEWKIRK 





Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘“body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
ope n grate 

I think your book splendid. You have a spontaneous 


No funnier bit of typicai American humor has ever been writ- style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who ““Tsat last night and read your book and laughed and Jaffed 
go ‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- It is my idea of an unflawed gem George Fitch. 

tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 


as original and entertaining as his literary method 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 




















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. 
and Foreign Countries. 


Patents obtained in U.S 
Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


| AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
| puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on the 
| Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
| are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
| and remittance to 10-6¢ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 




















Make Easy Mon 


ey for Christmas ! 


We are making special cash offers for the holiday period. Not 
too early to begin now, as Christmas is not very far away. 
Outdoor Life has reduced its subscription price to $2.00 a year 


—and who wouldn’t pay that 


JUST FILL IN 
THE ATTACHED 
COUPON AND 
WE WILL GIVE 





YOU FULL PAR- NAME ......... 
TICULARS. 

Re tek 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
DENVER, COLO. STATE 


for 12 months of good reading? 


I am interested in your special cash offer for subscriptions. 
Please send me full information. 





STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 

of OUTDOOR LIFE, ublished monthly 
at Denver, Colorado, for font 1, 1921. 

STATE OF COLORAD 

City and County of et * 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. A. McGuire, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of Outdoor 
Life, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: Name of publisher, 
J. A. McGuire, postoffice address, Denver, 
Colo.; editor, same, Denver, Colo.; man- 
aging editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 
manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the narnes and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; 
name of corporation, The Outdoor Life 
Publishing Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and’ belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3d day of September, 1921. 

(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 23, 1825.) 














Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 
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Palma Ammunition lest 
Won With 
Hercules Powder 


The official ammunition tryout held at Quantico, Va., May 13 and 
I+, for the purpose of selecting ammunition for the use of the Amer- 
ican Rifle Team in the Palma Match, resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for Hercules Powder. 


The test consisted of the firing of 100 an official ammunition tryout at this 
shots in the Mann V rest and 100 shots distance. 
in machine rest at 1000 yards with each et since the invention of gun 
sample of ammunition submitted for powder, has an official test shown such 
trial. Six out of the sixteen lots entered marked superiority for one make and 
were loaded with Hercules HiVel. brand of Powder. The results secured 
They won first, second, fourth and with the best ten samples of the five 
fifth places and put on the most re- different makes of ammunition are as 
markable series of groups ever made 1n follows: 
Mean Error = M 
Commercial Company A—Lot X— Hercules HiVel 9.85" 6.03" 
Commercial Company B—Lot BT —Hercules HiVel 10.35" 6.40" 
Commercial Company C —Competing Powder 
(HiVel Type) 10.41" 6.92" 
Commercial Company A—Lot Z—Hercules HiVel i 6.360" 
Commercial Company B—Lot FB—Hercules HiVel 11.49" 7.16" 


Commercial Company C—Lot H—Competing Powder 


(HiVel Type) 


rr 


1] 
Competitor D—Lot 11 Competing Powder 125 Lt 
Competitor D— Lot 1 Competing Powder 13. 1 8.05" 
Commercial Company E—Lot 11—Hercules HiVel 14.14" 9.43" 
Commercial Company E—Lot 5—Competing Powder 14.7 8.7/7" 


This record. speaks for itself. he winning of the 1920 Olympic 
Ammunition ‘Tryout and this year’s Palma Vest both proved con- 
clusively that Hercules HiVel is the most accurate powder made for 
use in .30 calibre match ammunition. 


HERCULES POWDER,CO. 


Wilmington 907 King Street Delaware 
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Speed Motor 







in western 
tory outside 
Oregon, 


The Caille Five- 


the 


“Rolls-Royce” of 
all rowboat motors 


We would like to 
hear from aggr 
sive, well-estab- 
lished distribute 
to handle our line 
terri- 


es- 


rs, 


of 
































Just Worlds of Fun 


Think of the fun in going fishing and not touching a hand to an oar. 
Think of trolling with your boat moving at a steady, slow speed and you 
And then think 
of fun in motor boating to that sandy beach or your favorite picnic 
You, the wife and the kiddies will all have 


worlds of fun when you clamp a 
Ve Es 


_— J Motor 


to the stern of your rowboat. 
two fhumbscrews. 





ing there with both hands free to man the lines. 


sitt 


nooks instead of rowing. 


pee d 


Tt attaches in a jiffy by simply turning 

Will drive your boat at 7 to 10 
You can also back your boat fast 
Or, you can run up to a pier and stop the boat without stop- 
ping the motor. The Cattte Five-Speed Motor starts with a starter— 
Has magneto built into flywheel and water-cooled muffler 
Battery ignition if desired. Its little brother—the 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Has five speeds. 
miles an hour or at trolling speed. 


or slow. 





no cranking. 
on exhaust. 


s 


| Aes 





is of the same high quality but of different design, and does not embody 


some of its big brother's features. It, too, attaches to any rowboat in 


x a jiffy. Motor pivots in an up-and-down and sidewise movement. Speed 
es adjustments secured by revolving handle on steering lever. Pressing 
% button on end of lever stops motor. Goes thru weeds like an eel. 
2 Excellent in shallow water. 
a Send for catalog describing 


both motors. Address us or 
nearest distributor. 


The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co. 
327 Caille Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Western Distributors: 


Marshall Wells & Co 
Alfred Hicks (5 
e-k 


EST 


bes 







Se ey 
eae! 


Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo, 


Weeks-H merson Co..SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Holley-Mason Hardware Co. .Spokane, Wash, 
Weeks-Howe-Emerson ¢ Seattle, Wash. 








n Cc 
Brown-Camp Hardware Co. Des Moines. la. 































for these Loads 


N the interests of shooting and of sportsman the Du Pont 
Company has compiled a list of Standard Loads which will 


meet the requirements for all small game and bird hunting. 

If you are a shooter you have probably unconsciously helped 
in this great undertaking, for Du Pont experts have examined 
the records of sportsmen the country over in order to discover 
the best load for each type of shooting. 


Out of over a thousand different loads—some good, some fair, 
some merely freaks,—this list of standard loads has been 
evolved. There is now a standard load for each type of shoot- 
ing. You may be sure it is a good load, for many shooters 


You and Du Pont are responsible 








have proven it so. 
QU PONT 




















STANDARD TWELVE GAUGE LOADS 
Du Pont Ballistite 
Smokeless Smokeless 
Drams Grains 
Large Ducks. 314 or 312 26 or 28 
Small and Medium Ducks. eer eee 3 | 24 
3% 26 | 
| 31, 28 CO 
Grouse, Partridge, Prairie Chicken... . | 30r 34 24 or 26 
pre 3 24 
MN dice bie bia kee saa | 3%4or3% 26 or 28 
iw) 3% or 3% 26 or 28 
Squirrel, Rabbits... .. 3 24 
Doves, Pigeons. ...... 30r3\% 24 or 26 
| as 3 24 
3% 26 
Snipe, Woodcock.......... 234 22 
3 24 
Shore Birds....... 234 22 
3 24 
Sora Rail. ... 234 22 
3 24 
Trap Loads. . 3 or 31% 24 or 25 


Ounces 
Shot 


l1'g or 1% 
114 
11% or 1% 
1!’s or 114 
1% 
114 
1% 
11% 
1% 
11% 
l or 1! 
14 


he a 


4S 


l1'gor1% 





Your dealer no longer will have 
to order especially for you. By stock- 
ing the above loads he carries a com- 
plete line without burdening himself 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sales Department 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


financially and without using any 
undue store space. 
from the above list. 
ries them. 


Pick your loads 
Your dealer car- 
































































‘BUDDIES’ 


of Lake and Stream 


OUR pals of the Great Outdoors! 
Your pet rods and reels, conquerors 
3 of many a plunging ‘‘bronze-back”’ 
and swift-darting ‘“‘rainbow’’; your good 
old gun, slayer of whirring mallard and 
lumbering goose—and, sturdiest pal of 
all, your trusty Evinrude, at whose 
steady purr, miles slip away in the wake 
of rowboat and canoe! 








What! You haven’t an Evinrude? You 
mean to say you still sweat at the paddle 
or blister your hands at the oars? That 
means half of every fishing or hunting 
trip is hard work! Take a real vacation 
this year, with an Evinrude to breeze 
you over the water. 


Think! An Evinrude costs only $10 
per year, dividing its price by its lifel 
See your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer today—and write us for illustrated 


1 


catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


389 EVINRUDE BLDG., MILWAUKEE,WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
AVN 214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

140 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
431 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 






























EVINRUDE 


A beautiful stret« 





on this river 


Motor Boating— 


Ten Miles for a Dime! 


Up the river to your favorite picnic spot, across the lake 
to a neighboring resort for an evening’s entertainment or 
off for a day’s fishing—miles of waterway are just a 
pleasant jaunt when your rowboat or canoe is Evinrude- 
powered. 


A turn of the fly-wheel and you breeze away, with no oar- 
work to spoil the fun. Distant fishing grounds are easily 
reached. If the fish aren’t feeding in the shallows try out 
the deep weeds. Or if you want to troll, you can slow 
down your Evinrude to just the speed that keeps your 
bait moving at the right depth. 


And think of the economy of this husky little motor! 
Only a penny a mile for gas and oil. A nickel an hour— 
a whole afternoon for a quarter. 


The Evinrude is the world’s standard power plant for 
watercraft, gradually developed and perfected by a great 
organization thru a period of years. Its dependable, vi- 
brationless power is known wherever navigable water 
flows. 


See the Evinrude at your sporting goods 
or hardware dealer’s. Ask him why it 
costsonly$10ayear. Or send for catalog 


Evinrude Motor Company 
471 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


SERVICE STATIONS: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PLAYGROUNDS No. 7 
h of the Ohic 
a. More 


than 1,000 Evinrudes are 


130 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 
First Street, near Front, Norfolk, Va. 
316 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





2 Horse-power 
Automatic Reverse 
Built-in-flywheel Magneto 





EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


19—12 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
10 Eastern Ave., (Aspinwall) Pittsburg, Pa 
73 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 





































CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 

















What poor priming does to 
your rifle barrel 


The priming in most cartridges 
leaves a rust-attracting residue. 
This rust digs tiny holes all along 
the bore and gives the bullet a 
bumpy path from breech to muzzle. 


The slightest inaccuracy in the 
rifle is multiplied<many times on 
the target. 


Through fifty years of effort the 
U. S. Cartridge Company has de- 
veloped a priming that minimizes 
the effect on the rifle barrel. The 
famous N.R.A. .22 and all US Rim- 


Fires are made with this priming. 


It means a longer, a much longer, 
life for your rifle. With most am- 
munition, rifle barrels become in- 
accurate very quickly. The U. S. 
Cartridge Company has a rifle that 
has fired 250,000 US Cartridges 
and is still fairly accurate. 


Be good to your rifle. Keep it 
clean—which is easy if you use 
only US Cartridges. We sell all 
popular styles and sizes. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company,Pittsburgh ; James Robertson 


Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston 


Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 














Only three working parts 
“the simplest gun made 





The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known 
The hammer strikes the primer direct 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes 


The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently guaranteed 
against breakage 


The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 

lit nade $ 


replacement will be 1 





—‘‘and this 1s my first year 





of gunning!” 


HEN November brings the lure of the open— 
when you can hear the call of migrant ducks 
above the city’s din— 

Do you gratify that age-old instinct to go a-hunting? 
Or do you stifle it and deny yourself the pleasure and 
benefit of a few wholesome days in the open—days of 
relaxation in which care has no place, nights of genuine 
rest under the stars? Probably you have been on the point 
of going several times—then make your start this year. 





Much of the enjoyment and success of your trip will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard-hitting, smooth 
in action, dependable, a gun to justify your pride and 
others’ admiration, and above all it must be perfectly 
suited to you individually. Fox Guns combine every 
desirable feature with the very best of materials and 
workmanship— “The Finest Gun in the World.’’ To 
help you in your choice, ask for our little booklet on 
**How to Choose a Gun.’’ 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 N. EIGHTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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\ mmunition with the’if” left out - 
CS Better shooting - more fun and a 
bigger bag of game-no matter where 
you go, or what gun you use. The Pioncer 

munition — 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK 
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Target on the left shows 
Re ord Score of SO CONS 
The one on the right is 
Record of 176 Wade by 


This year’s National Matches, which 
were held at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 
September, produced the most re- 
markable long-range rifle shooting 
that has ever been done. 


An editorial in Arms and The Man 
for September 15 sums up the situa- 
tion as follows:-‘‘Long-range match 
shooting is in chaos.***Old records 
have been dragged in the dust*** The 
long-range targets, which for a gen- 
eration have taxed the supreme skill 
and ingenuity of America’s fore- 
most riflemen, were literally shot to 
pieces during the individual matches 
of the National Rifle Association at 
Camp Perry.***Never before has 
so high an accuracy standard been 


A list of the principal Hercules wins at Camp Perr 


New World’s Records 4 


» Hercules 
Powder 


é 
i # 


de with 


Set. JLW. Adkins’ WV ‘orld’s 
cutive bullseyes at 9OO yds. 

the new SOO yard lVorld’s t 
Set. T. B. Crawl 4 
achieved with high-power rifles and 
ammunition.’ 


The shooting that inspired these re- 
marks included the following new 
records which were made with match 
ammunition loaded with Hercules 
HiVel powder: 


Set. John W. Adkins, U. S. M. C., made 
357 bullseyes and three 4’s out of 360 con- 
secutive shorts for record in match shooti oO at 
S00, 900 and 1000 yds. He had an unfinished 
run of 71 straight bullseyes in the Remington 
Match 1000 yds.; 80 straight in the Western 
Cartridge Co.’s Match at 900 yds.; 131 in 
the Winchester Match at 800 yds., and 75 i 
the world-famous Wimbledon Cup Match at 
1000 yds. Set. T. B. Crawley, U.S.M.C., 
made a wonderful run of 176 straight bullseyes 
fora new world’s record at 800 yds.) on the 
indistinct telescope target used 1 the Win- 
chester Match. 


y, in the order ip which they were shot, follows: 















MATCH WON BY SCORI 
Leech Cup (800-900-1000 yds.) W. D. Frazer. C. A. € 30 bullsey 
Remington (1000 yds.) gt, J. W. Adkins, U. S. M. ¢ 1 bullsey (new r i) 
ds.) gt. J. C. Stafford. U. S. M. ¢ 7 bullsey 
*s (900 yd gt. J. W. Adkins, U. S. M. ¢ § yes ( 
is.) Sgt. TI. B. Cra v. U. S. M. ¢ 17€ 1 . ( 
0-1 006 gt. P. A eely, U. S. M. ¢ 197 x 200 
1 1 ip . 1000 yds. ) Sgt J W. Adkins, U. S. M. ¢ 75 bullseye 
DuPont (1000 yds.) J, W. Hurt Ind. Civilian Team) 13t 
Herrick Trophy + 800-900-1000 yds, ) U. S. Army Team (New Record Score) 173 
Hercules Powder (¢ (600 yds.) Sgt. J. J. Andrews, U : mC, 48 bullseye 


In three months, new world’s records have been established for every range from 300 to 1200 
yards. In each case ammunition loaded with Hercules HiVel Powder was used. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


997 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Hey, Look! 


The sound of cracking branches and there 
right in front of your camp—stands the elk 
that you’ve been trailing all day. The 
‘‘unexpected”’ is half the sport of hunting. 

But the ‘‘unexpected”’ isn’t so much sport 
when you are suddenly invited on a hunting 
trip and haven’t the proper clothes to wear. 
Probably the last time you went hunting you 
fully intended to outfit yourself with new 
clothes but ‘‘never got around to it.” 

Right now is the time to buy hunting 
clothes. Don’t wait until the eleventh hour. 





Patrick- Duluth hunting clothes’ give 
the same good wear season after season 
-that is where their economy comes in. 
They combine comfort and style with all 
the little conveniences that you expect in 
hunting clothes. Every Patrick- Duluth 
suit bears the green and black label of 
Patrick quality. 

Remember: there is no other cloth just like 
Patrick cloth. It is “bigger than weather.’’ 

Sold through good dealers only. Send for 
latest catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


DULUTH 


MINNESOTA 








4 Pure Northern Wool _Jrom CoE a thrive in the _snow v 
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Clip out this chart and 
put it in your pocket- 
book. It will be useful. 


STANDARD 
GOOSE LOADS: 
Powders: Dupont, 3\4 or 
314 drs. Ballistite, 26 
or 28 grs. 


Shot: Ounces—1 14 
Size—2, 4 or BB 





SMOKELESS SHOTGUN SS siorin POWDERS 
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DU PONT [BALLISTITE | 
SM ELESS | SMO KELESS |OUNCES | SIZE 
Orams | Grains } Shot } Shot 
Large Ducks ieee 3% or 3/2 | 26 0°28 |lorlA | 4-5or6 
Small and 3 94 Wo 15-Ga7% 
Medium Ducks... Ys 26 = |I/8or W415-6or7% 
Grouse, Partridge, 
Prairie Chicken, 3 or 34 12940r26 We | Gort 
| 
Pheasants..........1 3 24 1% |5-€ 
ee Vor 3% |26 or28] 178 14-288 
Wild Turkey......| 4or 3 |26 or23] 1% * 2 
| 
Squirrel, Rabbits 9 24 VB | 6 Poe7 
{ 
Doves, Pigeons... or 3A |24 or 2¢ | VB |677 
Sy 24 i or |4\7 8 
Qua i 34 206 14 |’ 8 
> eal ee 274 2 Ft «(Cl 18 or 1O 
Snipe, Woodcock 3 24 178 |8orl0 
A ‘ a | 22 | 8 or lO 
Shore Birds....... 3 | 24 1% {8 er lO 
2% yy. | S 
Sora 26) 4 24 My 14% |SerlO 
Trap Loads 3 or 34 | 24 or? 
t i 
































Give me that load for Geese 


TOUGH old customer is the goose and I know I’ve 

got to hit him Aard and hit him frequent or 
he’s going to get away. That’s why I always order 
my shells direct from the chart of Du Pont Standard 
Loads because I know the load wouldn’t be on the 
chart unless it was right.’’ 


“Du Pont” gives that added velocity that means 
harder hitting power and closer patterns. It is 
absolutely uniform, fast and clean burning. Remember 
the best powder makes the best load. 


At all dealers—everywhere. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


-@ Pjib>—— 



































Like Re-Charging a Gun 


UTTING a Colgate “Refill” Shaving Stick into the 
“Handy Grip” is as simple as slipping a cartridge 
into a gun. 


The metal “Handy Grip” and Container last for years. 
When you need “Refills” buy them for the price of the 
soap alone. The soap itself is threaded to screw into 
the “Handy Grip,” and the small stub removed from the 
socket can be moistened and stuck upon the end of the 
“Refill.” There is no waste. 


Shave with Colgate’s and avoid the need of mussy 
rubbing in with the fingers. The fragrant lather softens 
the beard by being worked up under the brush alone. 
It leaves your face cool and refreshed. 


We took the rub out of shaving originally in 1903. 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick not only produces the most soothing 
lather for the average man but it is a little more economical in 
use than powder and much more economical than cream. As 
we make all three, we can give you this impartial advice. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213. 





199 Fulton St., New York 


9 


The metal ‘“‘Handy Grip’’ contain- 
ing a trial size sti f 
Shaving Soap, sent for 10c. When the 
kis used u 


. ~ 





trial sti 


the Colgate *‘Refills,’’ threaded to fiil 
this G 
each 


850 shave 


double the number 
from a tube of Cream at the same 
price. 


ARETE eee ee 


rip. 
“Refill”? you buy. There are 
s in @ Colgate Shaving Stick 














of Colgate's 
you can bry 


Thus you save 1c on 


you can get 
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